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For the latest in new release information, write Mail Order Catalog 
RALPH RECORDS 


444 Grove Street 
- A San Francisco CA 94102 - 
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ANNIVERSARY 


NEW FOR SUMMER: | 
MAXI-SINGLES BY 
YELLO AND TUXEDOMOON 


4 MILLIONS OF INDEPENDENT MUSIC MORSELS; A MESS OF MEANINGFUL REVIEWS, MORE THAN ANY MAGAZINE ON 
, THE MARKET. MANY UNINTENTIONAL MISTAKES, MOMENTS OF MADDENING MEDIOCRITY. MAMBOS, MACAROONS, 
MARCHES, MARIMBAS, MANDOLINS, MELODIES, METAL, MOVIE-MUSIC, MANGLED MADRIGALS, MUSICOLOGY. 
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ALL STYLES OF coke 


JOIN LOST MUSIC NETWORK...One year, including six issues of Op, 
is only $8. Your support makes it all possible! LMN/OP, PO Box 2391, 
Olympia, WA 98507 (membership form, more details on p. 5). 


MEMO FROM THE EDITOR 
RE: MEMBERS ISSUE 

What, pray tell, happened to the “Members Issue” idea? Well, ya see, nothin’ 
actually happened to the idea. ..it’s just that we didn't have the space or time or 
money to do it...yet. “M,” ya understand, is a big mother of a letter. My idea was 
to do a regular issue (like the one in your mitts) and then a special bonus members 
issue next month, to be sent free to all members. However, Dave, always the 
practical one, reminded me that there was no way we could do a special issue 
without financial backing. So, it came down to this. We have lots of great and 
stinko photos, pictures, and scrawls (artistic and literary) submitted by actual LMN "* 
members before the July 17 deadline. Then we have lots more that arrived after POTTI IR Le Pee Tey 
deadline. I was and still am interested in the prospect of putting this mishmash aoe 2o8* 
together into an ununified whole, but it will only happen if we raise $500 towards 

the project. To this end we'll solicit contributions, donations, and low-cost ads, to 
be kept aside in a separate fund. If we raise $500 in the next few months, we'll go 
ahead and do the Members Issue. If not, we'll send back your checks and money 
orders and consider it done with. An eighth page or business card will cost $11, a 
quarter page $21, $36 for a half, and $71 for a full page. Ads should not have time 
value and we will not design them. Someone with money might want to donate the 
whole $500, but it is not tax deductible. I'm really sorry it didn’t work out for the 
“M" issue (lunacy to ever think it would), and I really hope there’s enough interest 
to do it because we got some simply marvelous material. Until next time, mind 
your manners! 


MAGAZINES 


by John Foster (unless noted) 
“M” Magazines 


MEDIA MASSACRE #6, 2302 Patton Dr., Reno, NV 
89512, 50¢ + SASE. Reviews & local news written 
in the hardcore argot of “Skeeno” 

MUZIK!, PO Box 49292, Atlanta, GA 30359, $7 for 
ten issues. May issue had the Late Bronze Age, coun- 
try music record wrapup (the big names), recollections 
of the 688 Club on their anniversary, and actual 
essays, plus unnecessary stabs at college humor. 
MADCITY MUSIC SHEET sent almost every issue 
they'd ever put out since 1976. They went from a 
sheet about Madison music happenings to a full-color 
slick-covered $1 “Midwest Music Magazine” back to a 
Madison tabloid to a collaborative arts/music publica- 
tion called the Madcity Music Mirror. Now, I think, 
it’s a free tabloid Printed on the type of Paper our 
cover is. Unfortunately, even though it’s very personal 
(always on the edge of a crisis) for an entertainment 
monthly, they have a way of making Madison music 
seem really mediocre. Box 7544, Madison, WI 53707. 
MILKSHAKE MAN (formerly Milkshake Mademoi- 
selle), PO Box 202, Bellingham, WA 98227, $4 for six 
issues. May issue of this tabloid was all about North- 
west rock in the ‘50s & ‘60s (the glory years). 
MASTERBAG, 202 Kensington Park Road, London 
W11, England. Looking better and better, this “News 
Magazine of the Independent Wholesalers” now 
features flexi-discs in each issue, rock news from 
remote UK regions, some reviews NME-style, and the 
usual lists of new reggae and rock releases available 
from the six wholesaler Participants. 

MXGXZINE, c/o Petertil, 1302 N. Wilson, Olympia, 
WA 98506, 50¢ + a stamp. A little (no matter how 
you cut it) “graphic narratives” ‘zine that comes in 
mini, tiny, micro, and cassette size. A micro will be 


sizes, 
More Regional Rock Fanzines 


HEAD ON A POST, 1472 N. Franklin #13, Milwau- 
kee, WI 53202. #2 had funny interview with Die 
Kruezen (local punks), plus creative writing exercises. 


SOUNDS FROM THE ST REETS #4, 16 Salisbury 
Circle, Brampton, Ont. L6V 2Z6, Canada, 75¢. Paul 
Weller, Kinetic Ideals, Young Lions, Angelic Upstarts, 
more local and UK news/reviews. 

LOCAL SMASH #20, c/o Nick, 141 Collier St. 
Toronto, Ont. M4W 1M2, Canada, send a buck. 
Kinetic Ideals, Professionals, Simple Minds, Echo & 
the Bunnymen, Young Lions, Villains, Boys Brigade, 
new Liverpool scene. 

CHURCH OF THE LATTER-DAY PUNKS #1, c/o 
611 Lawrence Ave., Westfield, NJ 07090, free but 
send money. Usual mishmash of news and clip art, 
some laughs. Put together by Carly of the late Cranial 
Crap. 

THE BIG TAKEOVER #10, c/o Jack Rabid, Prudential 
Lines, Inc., One World Trade Center, NYC 10048. 
Intelligent, info-oriented punk ‘zine with Kraut and 
NYC hardcore report (very indepth), UK Subs, Anti- 
Nowhere League, lots more. 

SAVAGE PINK #8, 1248 Day St., Phila., PA 19125, 
$3 for six issues, m.o. to Allison Schnackenberg. 
Billing itself as “Philadelphia’s Only Subversive Fan- 
zine,”’ with an anarchist manifesto, anti-nuclear 
demonstration report, Black Flag, and Girlschool, lots 
of spunk. 

OOPS! #4, 4812 Eldo St., Willoughby, OH 44094, 
50¢ + stamps. Cleveland’s only punk ‘zine? Flipper, 
Zero Defects, other junk. Editor Tommy Hawk: 
“Hey, we make no claims of responsible up-to-the- 
minute journalism, we just hope people laugh at the 
dumb thing.” 

REBEL WALTZ, PO Box 4728, Kansas City, MO 
64109, send stamps. “Dedicated to giving an indepth 
look into the cadence and march of the defiant band 
playing in and around Kansas City.” The Red, Ritual 
Romance, Social Climbers, Morells, DuChamp, plus 
film and neighborhood news, 

BLUR, PO Box 3374, Lawrence, KS 66044, 60¢ + 
postage. #3 had TSOL interview, Ritual Romance 
interview, lots of reviews (Replacements featured), 
performance reviews, very straightforward layout. 
FORCED EXPOSURE #2, 76 Bromfield St., Water- 
town, MA 02172, 75¢. SS Decontrol, H.R. of the Bad 
Brains (Zion Train?), the Proletariat; usual hardcore 
reports, reviews, direct and exuberant. 

PHENIS #5, NEW ADDRESS 527 W. 13th St., 
Tempe, AZ 85281, 50¢ + postage. Feederz, Soylent 
Green, The Very Idea of Fucking Hitler, more Arizona 
hardcore news. 

DESTROY #2, 14421 Sherman Way, Box 11, Van 
Nuys, CA 91405, $1 ppd. Circle Jerks and DOA inter- 
views, Joan Jett, Rayonics, usual news, reviews, 
letters. 

CREATURES OF A DISTURBING NATURE #1, 
“Loud fast rock & roll” periodical put out by Albert 
Speer at 45 Grave headquarters (Goldar, 8033 Sunset 
Blvd., Suite 400, Hollywood, CA 90046) with Dinah 
Cancer, Terminal Vermin, and Omlits interviews. 75¢. 
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thrown into every order that includes the other three | 


BEYOND THE PALE #1, PO Box 85, Walnut, CA 
91789, 50¢ to Karla Hammer. First issue had articles 
on New Order, Throbbing Gristle, Deviation Social, 
animal rights; wants creators to write about them- ’ 
selves, plus Pieces on subjects like “suicide, psycho- 
logical disorders, animal rights, electronic music.” 

POGO PAGE #1, c/o Jak & Mo, 1705 Sleator-Kinney 


64th St., Seattle, WA 98103, 25¢. Indepth reviews of 
local records, attempts at fiction, humor. 

B.O.F, (Boring Old Farts), 1110 E. John, Seattle, WA 
98102, send stamps and articles. An oddity. . .sort of 
a punk fanzine about all those groups no one cares 


BEAN-O (148 B Lilly St., San Francisco, CA 94102, 
from various vacations to 
continue their tirade against conformity, punk or 
Eek-a-mouse, Motorhead, 
U.K. Subs, Damned, Cramps. A well-written, good- 
looking, intelligent stab at educating the guy-on-the- 


onor, Blasters, Minutemen, Motorhead (71), Swing- 
ing Possums, Gears, Lewd, Social Unrest, Cramps, 
and Start! Lots of pix from local gigs, pertinent info 
on Calif. bands, good record reviews! 
typewritten, . 
ONSLAUGHT (c/o Chris, PO Box 4726, Berkeley, 
CA 94701) Xeroxed and torn into one-page descrip- 
tions of local bands with photos and drawings. This 
‘zine is detailed and informative, not to mention 
entertaining. The tiny (2’x3”) format plus the price 
(free) combine to make this a very accessible informa- 
tion source. Ish #8, May, features Karnage, Domino 
Theory, Pop o Pies, Deadly Reign, Arsenal, Duck 
Revolution, and MDC/ Stains. —P.C.Hertz 
SCHRIK (34 Longford Cres., Agincourt, Ontario, 
MIW 1P4) This Toronto area ‘zine is literally crammed 
with pix, interviews, articles, reprints of interest from 
other mags and newspapers. Lots of railing against beer 
clubs, promoters, out of town bands, anglophilia, etc. 
Reviews a variety of rock musics. Ish #4 has a four- 
page listing of Toronto indy labels. Record reviews 
range from XTC to Theater of Hate to Bad Brains. 
Good xerox graphics. Smart folks. —P.C. Hertz 


Misc. 


WORLD MUSIC, Farstorp, 280 20 Bjarnum, Sweden, 
25 Swedish Kronor for two issues. In English, this 
beautifully-printed magazine is about all types of 
music the world over, put together by an organization 
called “World Music’ that represents a number of 
artists of various cultures and backgrounds. #1 had 
the Konte Family, Don Cherry, Louisiana music, 
Steve Lacy, Pierre Dorge, Mandingo Griot Society, 
and more. 

PPRESENCE RECORDS ANNUAL REPORT, PO Box 
8825, Rowland Hts., CA 91748, $1 is self-hype attrac- 
tively packaged with many contacts in the TG/SPK 
axis. 

NORTHWEST DISC-COVERIES & SOUND REPORT, 
16510 NE 197th Pl., Woodinville, WA 98072, $6 a 
year. Guide to studios in the Northwest, with talk 
about new records that have come out of them and 
spotlighting Northwest artists of all persuasions. 
RHYTHM #2, PO Box 7950, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 
6C7, Canada, $2 Canadian. Very fancily printed and 
designed new wave and beyond magazine with King- 
bees, Idols, Blank Generation, Dementia Precox, jazz 
history, and Nash the Slash (cover story). An ambi- 
tious magazine, one hopes they can successfully 
expand beyond Saskatoon before going broke. 
AWARE #8, c/o Steve Kolanjian, Box 242 Gravesend 
Sta., Brooklyn, NY 11223, $2.75 ppd, postal m.o. to 
Steve. “A Rock Music Research Journal,” with indepth 
histories/discographies of Elvis Costello & XTC, 
Beatles continued. 

SPEX-VERLAG Vol #3, #7, July ‘82 (Zugweg 10, 5000 
Koln 1, West Germany) An interesting looking and 
well done monthly magazine. Lots of good photos 
and features on the German scene, Coati Mundi, Fred 
Frith, Abwarts, video, and cassettes. The articles are 
probably interesting too, but they're all in German. 


 Couldn’t find a price anywhere but a couple bucks 


will probably get you a sample copy. 
—Tucker Petertil 


EARLY JAZZ GREATS—a set of 36 trading cards 

($7.98 ppd. from Yazoo Records, 245 Waverly Place, 

NYC 10014) The second set of musical trading cards | 
issued by this small blues and obscurities label. Like 

the first one (Heroes of the Blues), the cards and the 

beautiful box they come in were designed and 
rendered by Robert Crumb, the famous (underground) 

cartoonist and artist who also has done many album 
covers for Yazoo. This is Crumb’s first major project 
undertaken in watercolors, and his choice of medium 
gives each portrait a soft, glowing feeling. The three 
dozen likenesses cover a wide range of early jazz 
history, from Bix Beiderbecke and Sidney Bechet 
through Mary Lou Williams and Benny Goodman, 
and each card has a brief bio on the back written by 
jazz and ragtime authority David Jasen. These cards 
will appeal not only to the serious R. Crumb collector 
or retired baseball card fan eager to relive his or her 
childhood, but also to any jazz/music lover who 


would like a unique and stunning conversation piece. 


—Graham Ingels 
FEAR (Windowpane Graphics Inc., PO Box 12863, 
Philadelphia, PA 19108) GREAT!! A ten-page comic 
leaflet including one foldout sheet. Wonderful, wish it 
was bigger. PCH: 
SLEEPING DOGS. Reprinted stuff and juxtaposed 
images as political commentary by an outspoken 
anarchist and graphic artist for the Crass conglom- 
erate. TRULY INSPIRING, excellently-crafted. Avail- 
able from Rough Trade (326 Sixth St., S.F. 94103) 
while they last.  - —P.C. Hertz 
AUDIO ARTS (6 Briarwood Road, London SW4 9 
PX, England) A “magazine on cassette” that has been 
in publication for the past 5% years in England. 
While many of the issues deal specifically with works 
and interviews of visual and literary artists, such as 
James Joyce, W.B. Yeats. Marcel Duchamp, Carl 
Andre, and Buckminster Fuller, a substantial number 
of them are devoted, in whole or part, to musical 
works by important English composers., such as 
Gavin Bryars and Michael Nyman (see review this 
issue). Other interesting sounding issues include a very 


rare recording of Futurist Noise Music by Antonio 


ww 


'Russolo, and Anti-Music, a sampler of music and 
performance groups from Australia. | —Dean Suzuki 
ZA ZA LIPSOIDIC (Box 400, Old Chelsea Sta. NYC 


10113) Mail artist Alex (Torridzone) Igloo’s little 8- 


aagazine chronicles the lengthy Za Za legend 
der’ 5 


ich appeared in the Chicago Reader's 


VIRGIN PRESS #12 April 1982 (20 The Avenue, 


Berkoff. Definitely worth sending $9 for a 12-issue 
sub, 2 —Tucker Petertil 
INITIATION DREAM by Becky Cohen and Pauline 
Oliveros (Astro Artz, 240 S. Broadway, Fifth Floor, 
L.A., CA 90012, $10) A subtle and darkly haunting 
collaboration between experimental composer Oliveros 
and photographer Cohen. Oliveros composed the text, 
a flatly-written dream account of a psychological/ 
spiritual initiation rite. She asked Cohen to then 
photograph the dream, to provide appropriate settings 
to photographically re-energize the dream’s latent 
- force. Cohen’s grainy and visionary photos do exactly 
that. Cohen also designed the book, -an extremely 
glossy and largely black-paged affair that eerily 
reproduces the Oliveros text in the composer's hand- 
writing with selected passages illuminated. The impact 
of the book is musical; it stands as a visual/musical 
translation of dream content. The odd fact of this 
collaboration is that Cohen seems more the musical. 
intelligence than Oliveros. The dream text is full of a 
literal graphicness while Cohen's photos resonate with 

a sensuous and highly symbolic tonality. 
—Norman Weinstein 


BILE Dadazine (Bradley Lastname, 5240 S. Ingleside 


Ave., Chicago, IL 60615) Bradley puts out a dadazine 


every once in a while, and one of them is really neat. 
It's printed on frosted plastic sheets that you can see 
through. Collages, humor, and guerrealism make up 
the contents. $8 for a sub. 
PARACHUTE (C.P. 730—Succursale N., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada H2X 3N4, 1 yr. $28, back issue $5) 
An elegant 10x12 contemporary art/inter-media 
journal from Canada. Texts are in English or French. 


While the emphasis is on contemporary art, most - 


issues contain well-illustrated interviews or articles on 
composers, dancers, filmmakers, and the like. In 
addition to the articles, there are short reviews of 
gallery shows, books, periodicals, catalogues of 
exhibitions, and recordings. Recent issues have in- 
cluded interviews or articles on LaMonte Young (a 
name well-known, yet a composer whose actual 
works and ideas are seldom heard), Carl Andre, Hans 
Haacke, Roy Lichtenstein, Robert Ashley, and Richard 
Avedon, among others. The current issue (No. 26) has 
an interesting piece on so-called post-modern art, sur- 
veying art from Mondrian and Neo-Plasticism to 
Laurie Anderson and Performance Art. 

—Dean Suzuki 


personals _ 


—Tucker Peiertil 


—Tucker Petertil — - 
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BARNEY #2 is a fun collection of prose, poetry, and 
visuals by many unknowns and a few knowns from 
the L.A. area. Includes deluxe “Contempovision” 
postcard by Jim Isermann. Available for $5 from Fred 
& Barney Press, 1140%2 Nowita Pl., Venice, CA 
90291. ESP, 
ZYGA ASSEMBLAGE (642 El Dorado Ave., Oakland, 
CA 94611, $35) A high-quality art periodical, ambi- 
tious in nature, dealing with multi-media arts, in- 


cluding performance, music, theater, photography, | 


painting, et. al. The 1981 spring/summer edition con- 
sists of four parts: Z Views, the most traditional 
element of the package; a magazine featuring works, 
articles and interviews by various Bay Area artists; 
The Mini Mag, a small format hardbound vertical 
fold-out detailing the posture of ZYGA and featuring 
its three editors Bebe Bertolet, Barbara Gravelle, and 
Kirk Lumpkin; ZYGA Magazine, a hardbound fold- 
out magazine containing various inserts, photographs, 
posters, poems, artists’ statements, etc.; and 


SOUNDZ, a cassette tape including recordings of © 


musicians interviewed for Z Views and a theater piece 
by the editors. There is a lot of handwork entailed in 
the production of ZYGA, thus the high price. 


I was disappointed with the tape. The best per- | 


formances are by the Squares performing ‘60sish 
pop/rock and The Fabulous Titans doing a reggae- 
tinged number. The rest of the tape is of questionable 
or outright poor quality, especially Lumpkin’s 
“Prophets of Doom,” a banal, contrived new wave 
rocker. The jazz numbers suffer from second-rate 
composition and performances. a 

Far more successful are the two large magazines. 
ZYGA Magazine is fun and the most “artsy” of the 


e pnotl 


ZYGA Views is the most accessible piece, in- 
cluding interviews with the Fabulous Titans, artist 
Greg Goodman, and experimental theater director 
George Coates, the last being the most interesting. 
; —Dean Suzuki 
AMERICAN ALTERNATIVE THEATER by Theodore 
Shank (Grove Press, 196 W. Houston St., NYC 
. 10014, $9.95) A fine survey of alternative theater from 
the 1960s to the present, including political, experi- 
mental, and improvisational theater. It has become 
increasingly important for anyone who works within 
any particular field of the arts to become aware of 
other artistic endeavors, as the arts exert tremendous 
influences on each other. A perfect example of the 
intermedia aspect of the arts can be seen in the person 
and works of Laurie Anderson, who until recently, 
moved around primarily in the art world, yet partook 
of music, theater, rock, film, mime, et al. Hence, this 
book should be of interest to many, even if they are 
not familiar with contemporary theater. 
—Dean Suzuki 


Notes 


New Projects include AUDIO FILES new music 
cassette mag (POB 185, New Town Branch, Boston, 
MA 02258) seeking interviews, reviews, original 
featurettes, music, photos, local scenes stuff; and then 
there's BRAVE EAR, available in the Bay Area Aug. 
Ist, “A Magazine For Moderns,” focusing on music 
but also welcoming art and cinema reviews, artwork, 
and select literary items. OUTLET, PO: Box 2734, 
Barkingside, Ilford 1G6 2HD, Essex, England, with 
their 25th(!) issue tackling the cassette explosion, 
along with their regular diverse reviews of indy re- 
leases from all over, is going to put out a U.S. under- 
ground cassette in conjunction with Glass Records UK. 
2.35 pounds will get you North Americans a copy of 
the mag. 


CLEM (Contact List of Electronic Music) will be 
putting out its annual EM resources guide every May 
($2) and then three updates during the year. The 
whole enchilada is $8 and worth it to: Alex Douglas, 
PO Box 86010, North Vancouver, B.C. V7L 4J5, 
Canada. THE ROCKET, one of the best of the free 
entertainment/music tabloids, put out a local music 
issue in June that gave addresses and descriptions of 
all types of locally-produced records and cassettes. $2 
(and an “Op said that’s all it would cost”) will 
probably get you that issue. Subs are $10/yr. from 
2322 2nd Av., Seattle, WA 98121. 

OASIS d’NEON “Multi-Media Performance and 
Entertainment Magazine” at long last has a new issue 
out. $2 ppd. from 50 Maple St., Branford, CT 06405. 
A real participatory publication. 


“M” BOOKS 


by KW Karpowicz (unless noted) 


MUSIC-SOCIET Y-EDUCATION by Christopher Small 
(John Calder Ltd., London; $10.95; 234 pp.) I have 
read this book, gone .back and skimmed it, have read 
and re-read my notes, and have tried (in vain, I 
believe) to prepare some sort of short overview which 
will urge you to find and read this very important 
and necessary critical work. Small is not merely recit- 
ing the facts about music performance and apprecia- 
tion in our society and how our educational system 
perpetuates a regressive attitude towards this society's 
musical life. Instead he mounts his soapbox -and 
delivers a full, impassioned criticism of western 
cultural aesthetics and then drops to his knees, plead- 
. ing with us to renounce our contemporary beliefs and 
realize that music is for the participation of all, not 
just a small “educated” elite, and that our traditional 
western, post-Renaissance attitude towards music and 
all arts has denied us the very essence of what art is: 
a process of exploration, not an object for con- 
sumption. 

ART IS PROCESS. This is the central point of 
Small’s book. He argues that the western musical 
tradition we are heir to, with its regard of science as 
“superior,” has deadened our musical culture and 
relegated us to plodding along as passive consumers, 
experiencing vicariously the thrill and agony of the 
creative process, totally unlike non-western cultures 
where music is involvement, music is participation, 
music is a social experience essential to everyday life. 
And all this is taken as a given, assumed as being 
understood by all members of a society. 

Small approaches the problem by setting up a 
series of theses and proceeding to prove how each 
contributes to the problem (how very scientific!): 
that, (a) western classical music and western science 
speak of deep-rooted states of mind in us which have 
brought us to our present uncomfortable and 
dangerous social condition; (b) our educational system 
works to perpetuate these states of mind by which we 
see nature as an object for use, products as the im- 
portant end regardless of the means used to produce 
them, and knowledge as an abstraction, “out there,” 
independent of the experience of the knower; (c) dif- 
ferent aesthetics of music are possible and can stand 
for different world views from our own; (d) various 
attempts have been made in the music of our century 
to frame a critique of our present society and its 
world view, including a brief survey of music in the 
U.S. which attempts to show that our society has long 

ined within it the vision of a potential society — 
| perhaps more strong and’ radical than anything in _ 
European culture; and, (e) how the new vision of 
art can serve as a model for a new vision of educa- 
tion, and possibly of society. 

Intertwined among these arguments is the convic- 
tion that art is as vital an activity as science and 
reaches into areas of activity that science cannot 
touch. The converse is equally true, of course, but the 
essential tool of art is the unrepeatable experience. 
This is its uniqueness. That art is the process of 
creation has sadly become remote from the vast 
majority of people who seem to content themselves 
with the contemplation of someone else’s completed 
work. And, not only that, but we have passed our 
judgment and experience into the hands of “experts,” 
the composers and performers and those “critics” who 
tell us what we “should be listening to, and who 

filter our experience throgh their expertise.” 
Music-Society-Education is the work of a fanatic, 
probably a convert to the cause. (Small was trained 
first as a scientist, then as a. musician. Currently he 
teaches in England.) The ideas have been conceived 
finely and developed towards his urgently pleaded 
solution, a call-to-arms, but it is the author's very 
fanaticism which excites me and forces me to re- 
identify the problems in our musical culture. It is his 
firm. and unwavering belief in the possibility for 
change, for a grabbing hold of the beast and. turning 
it around which in turn gives me hope for a more 
challenging and certainly more exciting musical future. 

(This book was published in England in 1977, 
revised in 1980. As far as I know, it has not been 
published in the U.S. Most likely it can be special- 
ordered through a better quality bookstore. Ask for 
ISBN 0 7145 3614 8.) , —KWK 
-HE MAGIC OF TONE AND THE ART OF MUSIC 
oy Dane Rudhyar (Shambhala Publications; $8.95; 
209 pp.) This is much too much for me. Except for 
the first chapter, “Communication: Man’s Primordial 
Need,” and parts of “The Magical and the Sacred” 


and “The Rhythms of Civilization and Culture’ | 


couldn't grab on to what he is saying. I'll read it 
again. This work does come highly recommended, 
however, by Charles Amirkhanian (Profiled in a 
previous OP) and Peter Michael Hamel, whose own 
book Through Music to the Self has moments of 
greatness. —KWK 
MONSTERS by Jack Skelley (Little Ceasar Press, 3373 
Overland Av. #2, L.A., CA 90034) Poetry for those 
who don’t know they like poetry and some who do, 
‘dedicated to the Angry Samoans and Bishop Fulton J. 
‘Sheen among others, divided into three sections: 
-“Juvenile Loitering,” “The Corporate Father,” and 
“Monster Craving” with poems to Marie Osmond and 
for Ava Gardner and about things polite poets don't 
ever, ever mention. Makes for an entertaining read. 
Beautiful cover by Stephen Spera. —JSF 


ry 
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MYSTERY TRAIN: Images of America in Rock ’n 
Roll Music by Greil Marcus (Dutton Paperback; 
$8.25; 320 pp.) First reading Mystery Train six years 
ago I thought then that it was the best book about 
rock ‘n roll and its impact on American culture that I 
had ever read. Six years and a musical generation 
later, I think the same except more strongly. Mr. 
Marcus’ mystery train rumbles us through the land- 
scape of r ‘n r towards that goal of shakin’ it up and 
movin’ it over. But not only about r ‘n r and Ameri- © 
can culture. No, he says it is “an attempt to broaden 
the context in which the music is heard, to deal with 
rock ‘n roll as American culture.” That's it! “To deal 
with rock ‘n roll as American culture.” (Is this a 
nationalistic viewpoint we should be wary of?) The 
answer to this parenthetically placed question is No, 
because in trying to figure out this music he could not 
help but discover and define America, or at least the 
America of the 20th century, to be more specific. 
Beginning with historical sketches of Harmonica 
Frank and Robert Johnson, setting them in front of us 
as “Ancestors,” we blaze down a rock ‘n roll trail 
littered with the stars and one-hit wonders who 
exploded from our radios with sounds and images we 
thought we could only dream of: Johnny Ace, the 
Coasters, Chuck Berry, the Beach Boys, Hank 
Williams, Junior Parker, the O'Jays, Eddie Cochran, 
the Drifters. While we pick our way over and around 
these memories we come to the scheduled stops: The 
Band, Sly Stone, Randy Newman, Elvis Presley. We 
investigate these artists because they each in their own 
way define one more myth of this American culture, 
and if Mystery Train is nothing else it is an explora- 
tion of the myths we grew-up believing, myths about 
the Puritans, about Huck Finn, about Captain Ahab, 
about Staggerlee. Each of these mythological charac- 
ters had one trait in common: they all took chances 
with life. Their rock ‘n roll counterparts possess that 
same pioneering quality. 
“It is a desire of the artist to remake America in 
his or her own terms,” writes Marcus. Each artist 
defines these terms according to his own vision. From 
The Band's assimilation and synthesis of American 
folk music into the creation of a music at once 
familiar yet fresh and radically new, to the legend of 
Sly “Staggerlee” Stone with his personal and political 
rebellion, to Randy Newman's peculiar and always 
biting American sensibility, to our only American 
King—Elvis—we are exposed to visions of America 
which many of us have never experienced firsthand 
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RADIO UPDATE 


(from East to West) 


key: X=play all types, R=rock, J=jazz, C=classical, T=traditional. 


3PBS, PO Box 210 St. Kilda 3182, Australia. X, very interested in indies. 

WUNH 91.3 FM, UNH, Durham, NH 03824. Typical college R, decent J. 
VERMONT PUBLIC RADIO, Box 89.5, Windsor, VT 05089. J, €, & T, open to 
indies. 

WRUV 90.1 EM, 489 Main St., Burlington, VI 05405. X, very good J. 


-WIUV 91.3 FM, Castleton State College, Castleton, VI 05735. So-so R, J; now 


100 Watts. 

WICN 906.5 FM, 75 Grove St., Worcester, MA 01605. Top 5: Clash, Thompson 
Twins, Flipper, TSOL, Flock of Seagulls. : 

WMUA, Pasion Hall, UM/Amherst, Amherst, MA 01003. “Very good funk & 
new wave shows which lean a bit to the Brit.” cassettes okay. : 

WMBR 88.1, 3 Ames St., Cambridge, MA 02142. “Late Risers.” Top 5: Zero Boys, 
Fli _ Fear, Bongos, Plan 9. Lots of locals. eee 

WMFO 91.5 EM, PO Box 65, Medford, MA 02153. X, about 50% indies. 

WBRS 91.7 FM, 415 South St., Waltham, MA 02154 or 02254 (they can’t decide). X, 
many indies, though more conventional R under new M.D. Alan Handel. 
“SQUNDCHASER,” 34 Winchester Dr., Wakefield, RI 02879. New electronic/exp. 
fh WRIU, actively seeking indies. 

WEMU, c/o Upsala College, Prospect St., East Orange, NJ.07019. Free form, X. 
ANTON MIKOFSKY, 57 W. 84th St. #1C, NYC 10024, hosts blues show on WBAI 
99.5 FM Thursdays at 4 p.m. nen 

WPLT, 65 Broad St., Plattsburgh, NY 12901. X, only about 30% indies now, want 

lay 70-80% indies but need more records. : 2 
WALEEM 89.7, Box 548, Alfred, NY 14802. Good J. Pe the Modern World 
between hardcore (Carbon Monoxide) & “art” (Joe). 

oro IM 88, 3435 Main St., Buffalo, NY 14214. NPR X. Polka every Sunday from 
6:30-9 p.m., many local bands. 
WSRN Ls FM, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, PA 19081. Top 5: Simple 
Minds, R&L Thompson, Pete Shelley, Talking Heads, Flock of Seagulls, but do play 
lots of R indies. : 

WXPN 88.9 FM, 3905 Spruce St., Phila., PA 19104. x. Only station I know that 
emphasizes “progressive” R (Wyatt, Aqsak Maboul, Oldfield, Popol Vuh). oe 
WKDU-EM, Drexel Univ., 3210 Chestnut St., Phila., PA 19104. Black Experience 
Ms: Marsalis, R. Marley, Tania Maria. “Progressive”: Malaria, Misfits, Mob. 
WDEM 91 FM, 304 Sparks Bldg., University Park, PA 16802. Pretty good J, R&B, 
then Clash, GoF, Squeeze, Haircut 100, Jam. Do play indies though. 


WJHU, Johns Hopkins Univ., 34th & Charles Sts., Baltimore, MD 21218. Good info - 


‘lable. Squeeze, Clash, Modern English, Belew, L. Anderson. 
Or ns EM. Founders Hall, Guilford Coll., Greensboro, NC 27410. Romeo 
Void, XTC, Bowie, Zappa, Ambrosia, & Tweeds? te 
WREK 91.1 FEM, Box 32743, Atlanta, GA 30332. X, many indies. 
WEGL, Auburn U., AL 36849. Lloyd Townsend no longer does show. Chris Carey 
does “Studio X,” hardcore & wild music, 70% indies. Also bluegrass & blues. 
= 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE WORLD: An 
Illustrated Encyclopedia by The Diagram Group 
(Paddington Press; $24.95; 320 pp.) Each page of this 
large-size volume is covered with illustrations of 
musical. instruments, many I had never heard of. 
Another good present to ask for for your birthday. 


MUSIC FROM THE HEARTS OF SPACE by Anna 
Turner and Stephen Hill (PO Box 31321, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94131 $8.98) A selective catalogue of 
recordings of music which is variously referred to as 
“Minimal,” “Ambient,” “Meditative,” and “Trance” 
music, among a multitude of monikers and mis- 
nomers. The subtitle, “Guide to Cosmic 


and have only known through. thesesperiangsslssaelcca|ia/- 26 ais | eel 


Marcus is an historian and an interpreter of that 
history. A sociologist, anthropologist, ethnomusicol- 
ogist. The real gist of that matter is that Mystery 
Train is the accumulated thoughts, feelings, researches, 
impressions, and deep love one American has for this 
land and the music it spawned, music which carried 
him through growing up and’ saved him from what- 
ever it is we all want to be saved from. 

‘Maybe the most revealing statement in the book 
is its final, from Jerry Lee Lewis: “It took all of us to 
screw up the world. We've done it.” 


—KWK 


—KWK 


MUSIC OF THE WHOLE EARTH by David Reck 
(Scribner's; $19.95; 545 pp.) I really believe this 
immense book has more information than you'll ever 
need. Profusely illustrated with some funky diagrams 
and charts and containing beautiful black and white 
photos of native musicians and dancers and per- - 
formers from many cultures, performing in their 
respective social situations. Sort of a companion 
volume of Music-Society-Education but without the 
- urgency. I keep finding myself bogged down in all the 
information he wants me to have, but this is certainly 
a book worth spending a few hours with. 
M by John Cage contains writings from the years 
1967 to 1972. Notable in this collection are the 
Mesostics based on the names of atists who have been 
influential in Cage's career, including Merce Cunning- 
ham, Mark Tobey, and Marcel Duchamp. A Mesostic 
is a literary work incorporating a structural device in 
which the letters of a name or word are included 
within the interior of each line of text, such that each 
successive line of text contains one letter and the 
entire word or name appears vertically. 


—KWK 


—Dean Suzuki 


Transcen- 


WBWC, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, OH 44017. Store & club lists available. 
John L. Basalla plays R indies. we 
WRUW 91.1 FM, 11220 Bellflower Rd., Cleveland, OH 44106. Longtime indy 
supporters. X, great playlists. : i : 
WCSB 89.3 FM, CSU University Tower, Rm. 956, Cleveland,.OH 44115. Top 5: 
Embarrassment, P. Shelley, Human League, Joe King Carrasco, D. Edmunds, 
40% indies. 

WMHD 90.5 FM, Box 5500, Wabash Av. R.H.I.T., Terre Haute, IN 47803. X. Chris 
Meyer plays electronic & new wave. ; 
WCCX 104.5 FM, 221 N. East Av., Waukesha, WI 53186. Top 5: Malaria, DA, 
D. Edmunds, R. Flack, N. Hagen, want more indies. : 

WRST, U. of WI.-Oshkosh, Oshkosh, WI 54901. Genuinely love R & exp. indies. 
KRLX 90.3 FM, Carleton Coll., Northfield, MN 55057. Good J (Makowicz/Mraz). 
Top R: New Order, Fleshtones, Peter Cetera, J. Jett, Wipers, many indies. 

WNUR 89.3 FM, 1905 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, IL 60201. Good J. Top R: Gof, 
Echo & B-men, Clash, ABC, Haircut 100. 

WHPK, 5706 S. University Av., Chicago 60637. X, “some room for indies.” 

KOPN 89.5 FM, 915 E. Broadway, Columbia, MO 65201. X, great station. 

KRCC 91.5 FM, Colorado Coll., Colorado Spgs., CO 80903. Top J: C. Bley, 
Metheny, AECO, Chico Freeman, Phil Woods. Top R: GoF, Hagen, Honeymoon 
Killers, Flock. ... 

“STRAY POP,” Stella, POB 2621, Gardena, CA 90247. Eclectic rock show on 
KXLU, sounds great. 

AAI, POB 14, Fallbrook, CA 92028. “Industrial Report’ aired in Riverside & 
Chicago. Only electronic/industrial/avant-garde/world music. Nothing commercial: 
VICTOR A. PAVLOVICH & friends, PO Box 867, Grover City, CA 93433 have a 
new wave & beyond show Sundays at 10 p.m. & a reggae show 8-10 p.m. on 
KCBX, San Luis Obispo. Need indies. : 

KFSR, CSU-Fresno, Shaw Ave. at Cedar, Fresno, CA 93740. Ok J. Top R: Clash, 
X, Fear. : 

KSFS, S.F. State U., 1600 Holloway Av., S.F., CA 94132. Fair J & R&B, R about 
50% indies on heavy airplay. z 

KOHL 89.3 FM, Ohlone Coll., POB 909, Fremont, CA 94539. “Earwaves” top 5: 
Toiling Midgets, Flock. .., Killing Joke, L. Anderson, Flesheaters. - 

KALX 90.7 FM, Eshleman Hall, UC-Berkeley, CA 94720. “24 hr.-a-day alternative 
rock,” now up in power. Top: Flipper, Fear, Chelsea, Clash, L. Anderson. 

KDVS 90.3 FM, 14 Lower Freeborn, Davis, CA 95616. R (20% indies in “heavy”), 
okay J, good T. 

KVMR 89.5 FM, PO Box 328, Nevada City, CA 95959. X, now 2000 Watts. 

KBVR 88.7 FM, Memorial Union E., OSU, Corvallis, OR 97331. “London Calling” 
top: Echo & B-men, Editions EG sampler, Theatre of Hate, Spizz, Half Church. 
KLCC 89.7 FM, 4000 E. 30th Av., Eugene, OR 97405. J, usually doesn’t get too far 
out. - g 

KBOO New Address, 20 SE 8th Av., Portland, OR 97214. 90.7 FM. X. “Autonomy” 
& “Nite Beat” (alt. Thurs. 11 p.m.) play many R indies, “Dance Party” less (Sat. 
night). : 


- KEOL 91.7 FM, Eastern Oregon State Coll., La Grande, OR 97850. M.D. Tarkus 


loves R indies; also has recommended stores & radio lists available. 

KUGS 89.3 FM, 516 High St., Bellingham, WA 98225. X, like indies. 

KPBX FM91, North 2139 Monroe St., Spokane, WA 99205. J, folk, & blues; many 
indies. 


, 


MEMBERS MEETING REPORT: Very few people showed up, but we had a good 
time. We talked about such topics as money, changing the format of Op, and the 
space crunch. Briefly, we made $2000 more than we spent last year (fiscal year 
ended in May), which sounds great until one considers that there was no transporta- 
tion, rent, and time remuneration until March. The format change is something 
we've talked about for awhile, adopting a standard magazine shape with slightly 
better quality paper for storage, reference, and marketing purposes. We like Op’s 
big page layout, but it’s unwieldy and easily destroyed. We also want to go to a size 
that will be compatible storage-wise with the first half of the Op alphabet. And we 
think if it’s not perceived as a newspaper that distributors will carry it and do a 
better job selling it. However, we haven't figured out the logistics yet. Ideas, tales of 
personal experiences welcome. Then we had yet another long discussion of the prob- 
lem of having too much information to impart and not enough space to print it. We 
thought of worthy ideas that would take up even more space and left it at that... 


IDEAS TO GET YOU THINKING: Nashville, New Orleans, New Lost 
Herbie Nichols, Fats Navarro, Jimmy C. Newman, Roy Orbison, 
Order, Nigger Kojak, Nurses, Kid Ory, King Oliver, NRBQ. 
Please, “inverted pyramid writing” (so we can chop off ends easily), short sentences 
and paragraphs, contact addresses, non-technical writing, amusing anecdotes, 
personal. Send pictures whenever possible. 


Ga td & by te 
City Ramblers, 
Nomads, Nico, New 


DEADLINES: “N” issue submissions deadline is September 15. Reviewers: go by the 
sheet sent to you... .the earlier the better. Advertisers: once we see your $ it’s never 
too late. Call 206-352-9735 for more info. 


EXPERT REVIEWERS: The call is still out for people who know a lot about particu- 
lar types of music and are willing to scrawl out a review once in awhile. We still 
need help with various types of traditional music and older styles of jazz. 


DISTRIBUTORS: We want to get Op in every decent book and record shop in the 
world, plus on every good newsstand. You can help us by supplying us with names, 
addresses, and phone numbers of the distributors those places feel comfortable deal- 
ing with, as well as that same info for the retailers themselves. 


TIME TO RENEW: A red dot on your mailing label means it’s time to renew. Help 
us by sending your renewal check before being asked. $8 for one year to: LMN, 
POB 2391, Olympia, WA 98507. 


Okay! Where do I join up? Id like to be formally instituted as a member of Lost 
Music Network —a non-profit educational clearinghouse for information and ideas 
about music, J understand that I will receive six issues of Op for each yearly mem- 
bership fee, as well as notice of meetings and workshops. I will submit address 
changes way in advance whenever possible and come forward whenever I feel I can 


be of help to-the network. 
o 


_ 1am interested in: 


Be ee rear th ah. 
BE a aN Ta 


City, State, Zip: 


MO.OF Is C1 $8 for one year ($16 to have Op mailed first class) 
John Foster: Editor 


1 $15 for two years 
Dana Leigh Squires: Art Director 


David Rauh & Steve Fisk: Ad Sales 

‘Steve Peters: Associate Editor 

Thanks to all the volunteer laborers and Shirley, plus all the artists and writers 
credited throughout. SP is Steve Peters, JF or JSE is John Foster. Monkey pictures 
throughout were done by everyone we could find. Some of these people never had 


1 $16 for one year overseas ($24 to have Op mailed airmail), Add $2 for each back 
issue of Op. 0 A Op, 0 B Op, 0 C Op, OD Op, f E Op, OF Op, 0 G Op, 


Ciao%p, 0 1 Op, Sia ovtp, OK Op, gold dp. 
LOST MUSIC NETWORK, PO BOX 2391, OLYMPIA, WA 98507. 


an art lesson. 
Order an “A” issue with your membership and get an Anonymous 45. Order a “B” 


Cover photo by Sarah van Ouwerkerk. Op with your membership and get a Beakers 45 (only if you mention it). 


Cover monkey by Randy Hunting. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES: M-6 Creative Musics 
Association Northwest has a performance space’ called 
the ‘Matrix. Contact: 1414 Cornwall, Bellingham, 
WA 98225...The first annual Midwest Music 
Exchange took place in late July. The three-day public 
symposium was geared to promote music and record 
industry activity in the Midwest through a series of 
meetings, panels, seminars, workshops, clinics, and 
showcases. For more info contact: MMX, 704 North 
Wells St., Chicago, IL 60610...On Track Productions 
recently completed a made-for-TV 74-minute video 
documentary focusing on Chicago-area modern rock 
bands with indy records. The program was created 
for national audiences and may be simulcast in stereo. 
Executive Producer Woody Fischer and On Track can 
be reached at 817 W. Hillgrove, LaGrange, IL 60525, 
(312) 352-0322, 833-4234... WIMPromotion, c/o J. 
Kane, 639-A Knowles: Ave., S.H., PA 18966, (215) 
672-1516, is now servicing stations and magazines 
with unusual indy recordings on a number of U.S. 
labels... David Bassin (formerly Sound & Fury), 204 
Fifth Av., S.F., CA 94118, (415) 386-2520 is doing 
promotion for UK labels Cherry Red, New Hormones, 
Red Flame, and Mute, and is requesting samples from 
U.S. labels who might be interested in purchasing his 
services. As a DJ he’s also interested in new ideas 
about programming. alternative music, in hopes of 
setting up an ongoing dialogue between stations. Mot 
Mahgnib Music, run by Tom Bingham, 126 Lincoln 
Ave., Dunkirk, NY 14048, is also looking for clients 
for his promotional service. Tom's a great supporter 
of all types of indy music. Finally, all music librarians, 
discographers, and musicologists or scholars should be 
aware of the Association for Recorded Sound Collec- 
tions who recently held their annual conference in 
Syracuse, NY, and published a directory of their 
eclectic membership. Their newsletters are always full 
of contacts and interesting projects. Contact Secretary 
Les Waffen at PO Box 1643, Manassas, VA 22110. 


a. 


TOURGUIDE 


Well, the floundering I mentioned last issue seems to 
have evolved into a full-blown identity crisis. We all 
seem to agree that Tourguide as an idea is worth- 
while. The idea of uniting people across the country, 
of building a network of connections that can make 
touring more easy/fun for music people, is a fine bit 
of idealism. The question is...Does anyone actually 
use and/or benefit from this column in real life? Have 
any of the people who want to tour had any response 
after being listed? Have any of the “contact/info” 
people been contacted by musicians who want to play 
in strange places? | dunno, myself. Nobody tells me 
anything. The next question then. . .If Tourguide is to 
continue, how can it be truly functional, more than a 
nice idea? One possibility: Compile all of this info on 
a computer list which interested parties could then get 
for the cost of postage, and keep printing the new 
additions in each issue of OP. This might keep things 
less fragmented regionally, but do you have any idea 
how much work it would be? People are always 
moving, and performance places come and go so 
often that it would take forever just to keep things 
updated. I'd like to think everyone involved would 
send address changes or let us know when their club 
goes under, but I know better. . .So what do you say? 
Is this thing worth struggling with, or should we let 
Tourguide die an honorable death and use the space 
for interesting features in the future? It’s in the hands 
of you, the people who could potentially benefit from 
this thing, so let’s hear some concrete ideas. ANSWERS, 
WE NEED ANSWERS! LMN Tourguide, PO Box 
2391, Olympia, WA 98507. Att: Steve Peters. 


~— 


CORRECTIONS: The answer to the question “What 
first brought your attention to Hebrew music?” in the 
Steve Reich interview was garbled. After explaining 
’s not Hebrew music, it’s Hebrew text, he explains, 
“No Jewish themes were used for any melodic 
material. One of the reasons I chose to set Psalms as 
opposed to parts of the Torah or Prophets is that the 
oral tradition among Jews in the West for singing 
Psalms has been lost.” 

PL.A.Y Records, who put out the electro-remake 
of “The Sound of Music” are at 9200 Sunset Bl., Suite 
402, L.A. 90069, not 90060. Wheeler Recordin’ Co., 
who put out the Deadly Earnest & the Honky-Tonk 
Heroes LP are at 1686 Catalpa, Cleve., OH 44F12. 

Harmonica Frank tape is called Harmonica Frank 
Floyd Live at Cambridge, Mass. 1972 with Interview. 
60 min. cassette, one check for $5 payable to Frank 

‘Floyd, one for $3.50 (for cassette and_ postage) 
payable to Tracy Porter, PO Box 202, Bellingham, 
WA 98227. 

Index omission: Religious Overdose *G9.. OPs 

A-H are indexed in the “I” issue. 
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CASTANETS 


by Graham Ingels 


_cassette magazine Fast Forward has arrived. Subtitled 


No shortage of cassettes to cover, I tell you...we'll 
start with those forwarded. and/or produced by LMN 
members: 

D.L. Jonsson sent in: a tape of experimental 
ensemble action called Bazik Organizm, the “first_in a 
series of publications by Gardener Pubs. International, 
Ltd.” Lovely color xerox sleeve and it’s available for 
$4 postpaid “or for trade of adventurous other 
sounds” from D.L. Jonsson, c/o Grandma Storey, 
5481-B Paramount Blvd. #106, Long Bch., CA 90805. 
Brian Paulson sent in his Killer Sponges one hour 
tape. Recorded in October, 1979, it consists of 
excerpts from an evening performance wherein Brian 
(keyboards, synth) and a drummer “hired a couple of 
improvisational dancers and created music while they 
moved and drew on giant computer readout sheets.” 
Didn’t give a price, but write Brian c/o WOW Music, ' 
4907 Guilford, Indpls., IN 46205. Tim Mayer put 
out “Nowhere '81,” a live compilation cassette of 
Columbus bands, because no one else had. It's a good 
document of what was happening on one musical 
front in the middle of Ohio. Includes (the legendary) 
Razor Penguins, Screaming Urge, Sockets, six other 
bands, and a lecture. $5 postpaid from Tim, 404 E. 
Maynard Ave., Columbus, OH 43202. From Icono- 
clast International and Lee Joseph came a tape by Sin 
of Detachment and an Arizona compilation called 
“Valley Fever.” VF is a tour of underground Tucson 


"that includes over 15 groups and almost 30. songs. 


Bands like the 3 Americans, the Seldoms, Phantom 


Limbs, and Stainless Steel Kimono (great name!) pro-_ 


vide some stimulating moments. Mostly hard stuff, 
but enough variety to break up the monotony. VF is 
7 postpaid (Sin of Det. is $4.25 and less interesting) 
from Iconocle 
Indiana compilation called “Segments” 
Music 
>) 


- gton, 
on the Sirius 


e offerings (no pun in- 
tended) will be f egments is $5 postpaid 
from Sirius, 611 E. Empire Rd., Bloomington, IN 
47401. From Ray Pearson we received a sampler of 
his solo efforts (backed by the Insiders) —unadventur- 
ously commercial guitar rock, blessedly unpretentious. 
$6 for either a chrome-biased cassette or vinyl Ip from 


. Ray Pearson/Dynamic Productions, 2800 N. High- 


land, #1E, Sioux Falls, SD 57104. “Synthimania” is 
the self-descriptively named cassette by the Night- 
crawlers (Peter and Tom Gulch). They glided through 
some beautiful passages during this electronic hour. 
Write to Peter Gulch, 1493 Greenwood Ave., 
Camden, NJ 08103. From northern member DK comes 
“Surface Tension,” a frenetic and richly textured 90 
minutes, performed mainly on conventional instru- 
ments. Impenetrable at first, the longer I listened, the 
more I liked it. Wants to “exchange the cassette with 
anyone willing to send me something —not necessarily 
another tape.” Write to DK, 1383 Bathurst St. #10, 
Toronto, Canada, M5R 3H8. And now onward to our 
non-member entries... . 

“Instant Party” by the Law is high energy from 
the heartland. Instant party, indeed. Influences on this 
popstart group range from UB40 to DMZ. The liner 
notes claim it’s “Dance Tested” and I can believe it. 
Only $2(!) for this C-60 from PO Box 65592, West Des 
Moines, IA 50265. The Psyclones have released a 
cassette-only lp. Sinuous syntho-rock with turgid 
lyrics. The sampler of the album that they sent me 
included some bizarrely twisted/edited tape. The 
whole Ip is $8.95 from Clone Tone Records, 905 F #1, 
Eureka, CA 95501. Art, The Only Band in The World, 
sent in a nattily packaged copy of their “Carnegie 
Hall” cassette (reviewed in a recent Castanets) and the 
addition of liner notes and info certainly enlightened 
me—I now know that I used to go to_high school 
with the guitarist in Cincinnati 10 or 11 years ago. 
$6 for 13 songs from Seidboard World Enterprises, 75 
Bleecker Street, NYC, NY 10012. “Charred Remains’ 
is a very satisfying hardcore compilation released by 
the publishers of Noise fanzine. It includes 15 bands 
from all over the U.S. and Canada, from the well- 
known (Toxic Reasons, Husker Du) to the obscure 
(Articles of Faith, Violent Apathy), is well-recorded, 
and comes with a standout lyric/zine. This could 
become the hardcore SubPop (they're planning a fol- 
lowup already). Write Noise Records, 3588 South- 
brook Dr., Xenia, OH 45385. A compilation entitled 
“Were You Raised.in a Barn?” arrived from Why 
Music? Asthma, the Swing Set, and two other bands 
contributed to this overly subtle, primarily electronic 
effort. $3.50 plus $1 p&h from Why, 630 Oxford, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104. The eleventh issue of the 


the Sex issue, it features music by (the Australian) Pel 
Mel, the Gobetweens, R. Stevie Moore, and the- 
Cramps, as well as an interview with some Melbourne 
“parlour girls.” All this is, accompanied by some eye- 
opening graphics and wrapped in a lurid red vinyl 
pouch. $20 U.S. for a 3-issue sub from FF, Box 251, 
Fitzroy, Victoria, Australia, 3065. Bern Moore 
shipped us a 2-song tape of his group, BART, 
“Troy”/“Hold Me.” The sound is dirge-like, but not 
too deep. Only $2 and it has a stunning silk-screened 
label and sleeve. From Bern at Flat-3, No. 1 Mossley 
Hill Drive, Liverpool 17, England. “Mistakes” by 
Lance Kaufman, was released on the Iconoclast label 
(see above). Sinister and modern, the music is well- 
suited to its heavily-printed blue and black graphics. 
Around $4 from Lance, 2741 N. Sparkman, Tucson, 
AZ 85716. The latest release on Fresh Tapes is a live 
recording of the group SPK, made last April in 
Lawrence, Kansas. In this performance SPK certainly 
lives up to its rep as state-of-the-art audio horror- 
show. Impossible to dismiss—it really does sound like 
the screams of corpses. . $6, includes a trifold insert 
and an SPK primer (plenty of anatomical illustrations) 
from Fresh, Box 36, Lawrence, KS 66044. 300 Days of 
Sodom, by Psychodrama, a “multimedia art group” 
from Washington, D.C., comes in a hand-decorated 
sleeve and contains some disturbing sounds. Throb- 
bing Gristle with some piercing shrieks overlaid. 
Comes with lyrics. One side of the tape is blank so 
you can record something of your choice. $5.50 from 
Psychodrama, c/o Leslie Singer, 308 Summers Dr., 
Alexandria, VA 22301. A Gentle Wind4s a company 
that produces cassettes especially for children. The 
sampler tape they sent was a real breath of fresh air— 


i 


| 
kids. Write for catalog, sampler 
Albany, NY 12203. 


I seem to be receiving more tapes than ever—lots | 


of compilations especially. I'll get to all of them in 
time. If you get a chance, write and tell me what you 
like to listen to on your personal portable—what kind 


| of tapes do you make for yourself? Lately I've been 


seduced by some Simple Minds (electrodance from 
Scotland) tracks, as well as some excellent softly 
throbbing dub stuff on the Greensleeves label. After 
SPK et al., a guy’s_ears have gotta relax... How 
about you? 


CASSETTE REVIEWS 


AUDIO LETER: Romance of Entropy C90 cassette 
(PO Box 31638, Seattle, WA 98103). Fairly freeform 
musical abstract expressionism, most of it recorded 
live. Audio Leter has a core of four people on vocals, 
guitars, and drums, with frequent guests. It usually 
comes out sounding rhythmic, with vocals spoken or 
chanted, rather than sung, and often altered electron- 
ically. Not rock; however, about one-third of this 
tape has the blazing energy of psychedelic freakout 
music of yore, with its electric experimentalism and 
ambitious lyrics (nature of reality, art, communica- 
tion, et al.) I’m put off by their high-toned seriousness 
but attracted by their playfulness. This is a long tape 
from many different dates—for me, it works about 
half the time—and when it clicks, it’s got a lot of 
power. —R. Legault 


ELAINE SILVER C30 (Dandelion, 6 Stiles Lane, 
Montville, NJ 07045) Back in OP “E,” I referred to 
Elaine Silver as an “up-and-comer” and a “highly 
promising performer in need of more solid produc- 
tion.” A year-and-a-half later, those descriptions still 
apply. She’s got it in her, and she continues to grow, 
but she has yet to pull everything together and live up 
to her true potential. 

For one thing, she spreads herself thinner than 
she should at this stage—traditional folksinger, con- 
temporary singer-songwriter, jazz singer, folk-rocker, 


country singer, comedienne. She has the capability 


and creativity to do all of them, as this ten-song tape 
suggests. Yet some aspects of her talent remain rather 
less developed than others. Subsequently, this causes 
an imbalance which her sheer vocal ability, instru- 
mental versatility (guitar, banjo, dulcimer), and drive- 
to-succeed can’t quite overcome. ‘ 

There are several excellent songs here (seven of 
them: self-written), but her singing sounds overly 
mannered and studio-conscious in places. The 
musicians (including members of Tails Out and Blue 


Sparks From Hell) know their instruments, but they ~ 


often sound as if they’re going through their paces, 
where a bit of a kick would have improved things 
considerably. 2 —Tom Bingham 


di. 


AGW, Box 8103, 


Recent English Experimental Music. (Audio Arts 
Magazine, Vol. 3, No. 2, 6 Briarwood Rd., London 
SW4 9PX, England) The current school of composition 
in England has taken American minimalism as a 
springboard. In their own idiosyncratic way they have 
infused into the music a droll wit which borders on 
the mad. What other country could have given us 
The Bonzo Dog Band, Monty Python, and the 
Portsmouth Sinfonia? However, this is not to imply 
that the composers represented on this tape are trying 
to be merely funny. Rather, they are qutie serious 
about their music, yet the English sensibility (non- 
sensibility?) is quite evident. 

Those familiar with Eno’s Obscure label will 
immediately recognize the names Bryars, Nyman, 
Hobbs, Parsons, White, Skempton, and Lampard 
represented on this tape. The language is generally 
tonal, often to the point of being banal, yet the pur- 
pose and meaning behind the music is not to be found 
solely in the harmonic structures. For example, 
Michael Nyman’s ‘The Otherwise Very Beautiful Blue 
Danube Waltz” is based on an additive process bor- 
rowed from Frederic Rzewski and applied to Johann 
Strauss’s “Blue Danube Waltz.” Also present are 
mechanistic works such as John White’s “Photo-Finish 
Machine” and Christopher Hobbs’ “Aran” (which is, 
‘in fact, on an Obscure release). —Dean Suzuki 


MERZBOW is a Japanese improvisation duo. Their 


_ name is taken I believe from the German aibisig Ort ccs 


Schwitter’s various “Merz” projects. Masami Akita, 
the correspondence half of Merzbow, is interviewed in 
the “J. Op. They've been together for six years and 
have many, many cassettes. The two I’ve heard are 
very dissimilar. The first I received, simply titled 
“Merzbow,” was a barrage of seemingly disconnected 
sounds happening at the same time: random synthe- 
sizer patterns, lots of abstract scrappy guitars, maybe 
someone hollering into a distorting microphone, and 
kotos(?). It was intriguingly thick. “Solonoise I’ was 
a mass of unrecognizable something that stretched the 
length of the cassette. There were other things 
popping in and out but generally less than in 
“Merzbow.” It was more sedate, if anything that noisy 
can be called sedate. I listened/listen to both cassettes 
on my Walkman at work. They make me work 
harder and faster. Merzbow is very unpretentious for 
being as eclectic as they are. Their motivation seems 
to be an honest love of sound. If you collect any<of 
the “nuuu muuusic” cassettes that are currently 
deluging the market, you should own at least one 
from Merzbow. Contact Masami Akita, I-1711, 
Higashitamagawagakuen, Machida-shi, Tokyo, Japan 
or Recommended Records, 583 Wandsworth Rd., 
London, SW8, U.K. — Steve Fisk 


PAUL DRESHER: The Way of How cassette (Paul 
Dresher, 1937 Carleton St., Berkeley, CA 94707, $8) 
While the music on this cassette is solid and enjoy- 
able, I found fault with the performance, which is: 
somewhat less than first rate. This is due, in large 
part, to the use of rather weak vocalists, with the 
exception of John Duykers, who is superb. Fortu- 
nately, this weakness does not appear throughout the 
work. Though Dresher refers to himself as a minimal- 
ist, the term is, in many respects, inadequate. There 
is a great emphasis on layered textures and sonorities 
which are lush, even overwhelming. Digital or tape 
delay systems appear to figure an important role in 
the music. What does make this a minimalist piece are 
the tonal structures and the use of repetition and 
other simple processes. 

Two of the most successful sections are to be 
found near the end and are based on interlocking 
rhythmic structures. The first consists of synthesized 
timbres in a percussive mode which are later joined 
by voices. The second section begins with evanescent 
guitar passages, similar to Dresher’s\Liquid and Stellar 
Music which leads into strongly rhythmic motives for 
voice and later synthesizer. The overall result is 
stunning. —Dean Suzuki 


Absolute Elsewhere C60 cassette (Mr. Brown, PO Box 
445, Olympia, WA 98507) This self-styled anthology 
of “unusual rock music from Olympia and Seattle” 
might be considered something of a sequel to Mr. 
Brown's 12-incher, Life Elsewhere, featuring three of 
the same artists (Steve Fisk, John Foster, Beakers) and 
sharing the same aesthetic. 

Actually, the live side one (side two is all studio) 
opens with a short free improvisation by the Posi- 
tronics which is more jazz than rock, and quite excit- 
ing at that. But for unusual rock, one need only listen 
to the singing of Bruce Pavitt of Tiny Holes. Pavitt's 
theatrical mumblings in an adenoidal (quasi?) bass 
sound like a Tibetan Noel Coward on a combination 
of acid and phenobarbitol. His fellow Holes effectively 
combine a variety of avant influences into a sound 
perfectly sutied to Pavitt’s vocals, albeit livelier. 
What's more, their “Guitar Song” is one of the most 
farsighted of all recent surf instrumentals. 

Two members of Tiny Holes, Steve Fisk (of 
“Woodstock” fame) and Steve Peters, pop up else- 
where in the tape, Fisk several times. Both Steves 
back up the stream-of-consciousness angst of John 
Foster, whose wildly flailing singing on “Candy Store” 
seems a cross between Wildman Fischer and the 
Legendary: Stardust Cowboy. On the neo-psychedelic 
“Say It Isn't So,” Foster is more controlled, but only 
marginally less unhinged. Fisk is also a member of 
Westside Lockers, featuring Judy Schneps. The 
Lockers’ farfisa-style dance-rock is certainly the closest 

_ thing to mainstream new-wave here. Former Locker 
P.S. O'Neill offers an infectiously driving surf 
instrumental. 

5 Fisk, in the meantime, has two tracks to himself, 
“Pet Dub” allows one to dance to Fido’s yelps, while 
“Answering Machine” is a humorous collection and 
destruction of messages from a phone answering 
machine. Foster & Fisk pair up for a fascinating blend 
of processed found-sound, Foster angst, and a dance 


~ appearances. 

The Beakers are probably the best-known band 
here. Their parodistic version of Lipps, Inc.'s “Funky- 
town" is pointless, but their other three dementia-in- 
funk are musically solid and lyrically ingenious. The 
Cool Rays sound like bare beginners with a lot of 
work to do, though, Calvin Johnson’s recitation is a 
classic of mock-sincerity. Likewise, Little Bears From 
Bangkok are technically deficient, but they show some 
interesting ideas worth working on more fully, 

Like so many samplers of this sort, Absolute 
Elsewhere runs out of steam before its allotted 60 
minutes are up. Nevertheless, it does illustrate the 
vitality, adventurousness, absurdity, and regional 
identity of creative-rock in the Pacific Northwest. 

—Tom Bingham 


Living Along the Coast of Lake Erie— Acoustic 


dulcimer’ (dulcime: 


Monty Hall make cameo | | _— dulcimer’ imer played by two people at < 
beat. Gene Rayburn and Monty. Hall make cameo | time) and “ hele Te Meine Clade Ce with 


Musicians From Western New York C90 compilation 
(Unbiased, PO Box 28, Dunkirk, NY 14048, $8.50) 
Thirty-one tunes, ten separate performing entities. 
Production throughout is very straightforward, but 
simplicity is sometimes harsh—some of these per- 
formers would benefit from the sweetening modern 
recording techniques can provide. If there is one over- 
all problem with the tape, as a revealing sampler of 
talent in a pure setting, is that weaknesses (problems 
in composition and execution) stand naked before us. 

1-4: Nan Hoffman (vocal, guitars, autoharp). The 
kind of clear high-voiced singer usually sugared out of 
folk altogether, keeps it really simple and short on 
three traditional tunes (including a revitalized “Fare- 
well to Tarwathie’) and contributes an original, “I 
Dreamed I Saw A Thousand Cranes” that’s pretty and 
effective. 5-9: Michael Meldrum and Rich Niles (not 
one act) are ho hum (er worse) singer-songwriters who 
redeem themselves somewhat with Dylanish harmonica 
solos. 10-12: Free Form Expression, guitarist Jerome 
Barber with Tony Yiannakos performing on his “A 
Woman's Blues,” are at least mildly intriguing. That 
first song, done with bluesy panache, has brilliant stac- 
cato guitar, is at once sinister and melancholy. Robert 
Johnson's “Crossroads” comes across with wild slide 
guitar and deep sly vocals, going into the solo guitar 
of “Red River’ —supremely subtle boogie. 13-15: Dave 
Sturtevant, the Livingston Taylor of the bunch, singing 
expressively with himself (one’s just right, I think, skip 
the overdubs), is a good composer of corny songs, but 
he's slick enough to make them work —his voice and 
guitar counterpointing nicely. 16-20: Dick and 
Carmen Gilman are your archetypal gentle folk duo, 
nothing exceptional but hard not to like. “Handsome 
Molly,” Dick on vocal and fretless banjo, “Old 
Woman” (a playful vocal duet), and “Bye Bye to Get 
A Little Baby,” a short sardonic lullabye, stand out, 
while “Tis A Gift to Be Simple,” for “courting 


some pithy banjo) need stronger vocalizing. 21-23: 
Dan Berggren writes masculine folk songs that are 
stiffly (yet romantically) like a hard-nosed Gordon 
Lightfoot, including the title track, a wordy protest 
number that should have beer mugs keeping time. It’s 
also oe to purge from one’s interior playlist. Aside 
from the lyrics, all the tunes are well-written and 
backed (rather inventively) by various stringed instru- 
ments. 24-27: Bluesman Jim Griswold (gtr, vcls, harp) 
has more style than many of the singers here, but he 
can slip into parody. Songs include “Keep It Clean’ 
(Charlie Jordan) and “Wabash Rag” (Blind Blake). 
28-31; Some pretty (ordinary) songs by Steve Schieres 
with Gone With the Wind and Jack Reilly, Jr. JE 
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RECORD, MAGAZINE SOURCES 


key: R=rock, J=jazz, RE=reggae, X=all types, C=classical, T= traditional, 
E= experimental, CO=cut-outs, mo=mail order, w=wholesale, r=retail, dist= 
distributor, specialty listed first. 


ART IN FORM, PO Box 2567, Seattle, WA 98111. Arts pubs & rec’dings. wér, 
dist., mo. See 

BLUE ANGEL, PO Box 137, Charlottesville, VA 22902, C, J, T, pubs, mo r. 
-BOB’S RECORD, PO Box 31074 Wallingford Sta., Seattle, WA 98103, RE r&w mo. 
CANADIAN MUSIC CENTRE DIST. SERVICE, 2007 W. 4th Av. #3, Vancouver, 
“BC V6] 1N3.E mo. 

CONSTANT CAUSE, 679 Arbor Lane, Warminster, PA 18974. Indy pubs & 
rec’dings. r mo, also produce Unpleasant Music Tapes. 
COWBOY CARL, PO Box 116, Park Forest, IL 60466. Rockabilly & T w&r mo. 
DIRECT RECORD SALES, 10319 Baribeau Ln., Indianapolis, IN 46229. Big band J 
mo. 

DISC COLLECTOR, Box 169, Cheswold, DE 19936. Country mo. 

DOWN HOME MUSIC, 10341 San Pablo Ave., El Cerrito, CA 94530. T & X, r&w 


mo. 
DUBWISE & OTHERWISE, PO Box 50252, Tucson, AZ 85705. RE mo. 

END OF THE RAINBOW, 81 Oak St., Portland, ME 04101. r. ae 
EUROCK, PO Box 4181, Torrance, CA 90510. European “progressive” & exp. 
r&w mo. : 

FREE MUSIC PRODUCTION (FMP), Behaimstrasse 4, 1000 Berlin 10, W. Germany. 
Be 

ee PRODUCTIONS, New Address 2616 Judkins, Seattle, WA 98144. 
Womens & X w dist. 

GOLDEN MEMORIES, PO Box 217, Mooresville, IN 46158. X CO, mo. 


GOLDMINE BOOKSHELF, Box 187, Fraser, MI 48026. Music;related books & pubs, 


r mo. 
HOME OF THE HITS, 1115 Elmwood Av., Buffalo, NY 14222, R r, formerly Play 
It Again Sam. 

IMPULSE, 259 Lilac St., Winnipeg, R3M 2S3 Canada, R & prog. mo. 

IPANEMA, Box 49452, Austin, TX 78765. Latin (inc. RE) from all over. 


KICKING MULE, PO Box 158, Alderpoint, CA 95411. T & tab books. 

LOU'S, 126 Aberdeen Dr., Cardiff-by-the Sea, CA 92007, r. 

MAC RECORDS, PO Box 8, Lanaken 3760, Belgium. Rockabilly w&r mo. 
NEBULAE New Address, PO Box 22226, Tucson, AZ 85734. X indies mo, put out 
sampler LPs. 

NEW MUSIC DISTRIBUTION SERVICE (NMDS), 500 Broadway, NYC 10012. J; 
C, E w&r mo. 

NO-PLAY (IMPORTER & DISTRIBUTOR), 41 Scotland Av., Greensborough, 
Victoria, 3088, Australia. E, R, J wér mo. 

ORIGINAL MUSIC, 123 Congress St., Brooklyn, NY 11201. Books on Black music, 
African LP. f 

PANTS SHOP, 351 E. Clayton St., Athens, GA 30601. Used and all Athens indies, 
R mo. 

POLYMART, PO Box 20305, Oklahoma City, OK 73156. Electronic music books. 
RANKING REGGAE, Shanachie, Dalebrook Park, Ho-ho-kus, NJ 07423. RE w. 
ROUGH TRADE, 326 6th St., S.F., CA 94103. R, RE, pubs, w&r mo & dist. 
ROUNDER DISTRIBUTION, 186 Willow Av., Somerville, MA 02144. T, X w dist. 
ROUNDUP, PO Box 147, E. Cambridge, MA 02141. T, X r mo. 

R.S. DISTRIBUTING, 621 E. Green, Champaign, IL 61820, Midwest indies w. 
SEGUE DISTRIBUTING, 300 Bowery, NYC 10012. Arts books & mags w&r mo. 
SEIDBOARD WORLD, 75 Bleecker St., NYC 10012. R, E, r&w mo. Indies 
worldwide, me 

SINBAD, PO Box 701, Athens, OH 45701. RE w&r mo. 

— DEAL, PO Box 1002, San Luis Obispo, CA 93406. X r&w mo, plus CO 
& pubs. 


’ TOXIC SHOCK, PO Box 242, Pomona, CA 91769. Punk recs & pubs r mo. 


UMI RESEARCH PRESS, PO Box 1467, Ann Arbor, MI 48106. American studies 
pubs, inc. music. 
WAYSIDE MUSIC, PO Box 6517, Wheaton, MD 20906. E, J, R, prog. + COr mo. 


Op dist. update: No word of AID (NYC) and ATC (MI). Jack’s Record Rack out of 
business. Camel has new address. Freedom Records, 100 N. Washington, Green 
Bay, WI 54301 and Regulator Bookshop, 720 Ninth St., Durham, NC 27705 are 

now carrying Op. : 


13 “M" entries for “M,” the 13th letter of the alphabet, 
reviewed by Ken Eglin and ‘transcribed by David 
Greenberger of the Duplex Planet, 16 University’ Rd. 
, MA 02146. 


ad to Morocco — as 

That sounded like some old music. An instrumental, I 
like it. Man, I could dance to that, I could very much 
dance to that. It’s like I’m in a rehearsal room with 
just the boys and no other sound around and you're 
in a world of your own, in space. Let me tell you 
something: one day I'm gonna hear this kind of stuff 
in my head and I'm gonna stand right up and do my 
thing. Whatever comes out, it’s alright with me. I’m 
gonna just push this walker. away and swing and 
sway and just trust to God that this right leg will stay 
in its place and my left leg will start doin’ its thing; I 
can’t do nothin’ with this left leg. It’s got to come 
back, that music was givin’ me thoughts that I will get 
it back. That music was carryin’ me right to rehearsal 
hall. ; 

HARVEY MANDEL —Green Apple Quickstep 

The drums sounded like Chick Webb, exactly like 
him. He was the most farnous drummer there was 
back in the thirties. We'd all scream for him. He's the 
one that made Ella Fitzgerald, he took her off the 
Harlem Amateur Hour and brought her with him. No 
one could touch her. He taught her everything she 
knew before she got famous. Now back to the song— 
the guitar was great. I could dance with it, I could 
hoof. Everything fell in place, it was nice. No voice in 
that song, just instrumental. Your feet would do the 
talkin’ on that one. 

ALBERT MANGELSDORF— Trombirds 

This is new to me. It’s alright. Is that Frances Ball? I 
know he used to play like that, back in the thirties. 
But he couldn’t touch Hickobal (sic), he was the best 
they had in the land. I may be wrong, but was that 
Hickobal? (NO) Oh, well he was the best trombone 
player back then. He was in the All-Star Band. He 
probably died by now. As a matter of fact, I don't 
know who the best trombone player is today. A lot of 
the sounds this guy made were very new to me, they 
had me confused. It was very nice. (Higginbotham? 
se ae 
MARTIN, BOGAN & ARMSTRONG — Barnyard 
Dance ‘ : 

That's beautiful! I love that. That's like bein’ down 
south. Down at the barnyard —it's a lazy song, it’s for 
a lazy person. It makes you lazy, it makes you want 
to do your thing—by that I mean it makes you want 
to sit right where you are. This is nice, I like it. Belly- 
rubbin’ goes with that song (LAUGHS)—that’s what 
I'd do. Let your hair down! I wish my hair was long 
again. 


_ MATCHING MOLE—God Sing 


Oh man, it’s weird. I wouldn't go across the street 
and buy it. I don’t understand it, I just don’t under- 
4 Idn’t understand nothin’ ab 


or singin. Lo me, its weird. It’s like some other song 
I heard that was weird just like that, and that was in 
New York and I walked right out of the shop. I 
couldn't understand what they were singin’ or what it 
was all about; I just walked out and shut the door 
and went down a couple doors and got myself a drink 
just to forget that mess. I couldn't even make out 
what the name of the song was, just like this one. 
KATE & ANNA McGARRIGLE—Complainte Pour 
Ste-Catherine : 

To me, that sounded like German music. (IT’S 
FRENCH) I don’t know nothin’ about French, it 
sounded like German to me. I liked it very much. You 
could take a girl and twist around and around and 
around to that. Bow to the girl and all that crap. One 
girl on your left and one on your right, you bow to 
one and then you bow to the other, and then you 
start goin’ around in a circle again. You don’t hold 
the girl close in that kind of dancin’, they're gettin’ 
away from that jazz. All those foreign dances are like 
that, they have the old style. It's like the Virginia reel. 
That old style is comin’ back. That oldtime dancin’ 
was really fun. : 

MEN & VOLTS—Deaf Indian Smiles 

It sounded like a war hop, around the fire. You've got 
to have very loose clothes to do that kind of dancin’. 
That song was more like out in the field, you have to 
be out in a field with it. Or out on the plains some- 
where. Everybody couldn't do a dance to that, unless 
you were doin’ a war hop. It’s alright though. It’s 
very much different, but I enjoyed it, it’s somethin’ 
new. 

THE METHOD ACTORS—Hi Hi Whoopee 

I don’t dig that at all, I just don’t dig it at all, no, no. 
There's a beat'in it, but the lyrics have to go. I could 
dig it in my way, me, but nobody else could. I 
couldn’t see that. The beat was alright, ‘in all these 
songs the beat is alright. I could hoof to it, but it’s the 
other people who couldn’t do nothin’ with it, they 
couldn't dance to that. Now look; put it this way, 
you've got bands out there today, kids playin’—some 
people can dance to it and some can’t, you know that. 
But with me I can dance with any kind of music, I 
don’t care what, any kind—except one: ballet. To do 
ballet you've got to be perfect. You've got to start as 
a child and go up with it. Nobody can say they‘re a 
ballet dancer unless they go to:a class and learn it. 
That's the hardest dance in the world. 


CHARLES MINGUS —Put Me in That Dungeon 

Now lookit, all those horns playin’, I was thinkin’ of 
Johnny Hodges, Les Young—who they call Pres—and 
Cootie Williams on the trumpet. The All-Star Band, 
ah, Orchestra. It sounded like Duke. It was great. 
Now THAT is big band shit. That’s music, but that’s 
gone. Now you've got to focus on this new stuff that’s 
comin’ from up there, outer space. That's what all 


_those cats play today, outer space jazz. You're on your 


right with it, r 


own, you play what's in your body. What comes to 
you, boy, you play it! That kind of music used to get 
me, it would grab me and hold onto me and there 
was no way I could get out of the grip and I'd stay 
ight to the end. And I'd shout, “More! 


a} 


circle!,”” and one couple at a time would jump in the 
middle. They wouldn't try to outdo one another, 
they'd just do their thing. 2 

MOBY GRAPE—Hey Grandma 

Ya! It’s crazy, it’s very good. It’s really gone, I like it. 
I'd buy that. Everything was wonderful—perfect in 
my estimation. There was no backin’ out. They was 
readin’ no music, I know that, they was playin’ from 
their heart. They just blow, they. push it out to the 
people. You have to like it. Nobody tried to outdo 
one another, they just played right together. 
MOFUNGO — At The Shop 

That is an instrumental. Now who played that? 
(MOFUNGO) I thought that was a foreign song. 
You'd have to do a foreign dance to that. I'd hoof it 
in my way. There's no back-breakin’ on that song, no 
jumpin’ over tables—you could slide over a tabletop, 
but no jumpin’, it’s all body movements. It’s a nice 
record, 

THELONIOUS. MONK— This Is My Story, This Is 
My Song 

This is my story. That's a Baptist song, a southern - 
song. That song is old as the hills, they were playin’ 
that when I was~a child. It’s very good really. The 
piano player was great. He must have come from the 
south, the way he played those chords. This is my 
story—oh, man! It is so great. It is a Protestant 
song—a Baptist song. But now the Catholics have it 
and they're playin’ it, too. It is a great song. 

THE MUFFINS — Horsebones 

That was some wild stuff. It’s good. All that scream- 
in’, I don't dig that screamin’ in there, it had me 
confused, I thought somebody in the house was callin’ 
me. I thought maybe somebody was havin’ a spell or 
somethin’. That hollerin’ and screamin’ threw me right 
off. But then I came back and I still don’t know the 
name of the song. It was weird to me, but it still was 
good. That threw me off some, I thought I was 
hearin’ things, people callin’ me. That's a whole lot of 
mess, everybody's in a hall and everybody's doin’ 
their thing. Whatever instrument they got they're 
blastin’ on. That is the way to go, that is life out 
there. What's the name of that? (HORSEBONES) 
Horsebones? I thought it was kind of weird. It had to 
be a weird name because it sounds weird. But it's 
good, it’s alright. That’s the way it is today. It’s not 
like it was in Duke Ellington’s day or in Jimmy Lunce- 
ford’s day. Oh man, forget that. I can’t go back there. 
It's here, it’s this day. I can’t go back.to Chick Webb’s 
day or to Duke Ellingtons day or Jimmy Lunceford’s 
day. That's the past, they’re gone. You're gonna hear 
more weird music. It’s gonna come from up there, 
from space. It's gonna be crazv. 


, let's form a 


we 


MILWAUKEE REPORT 


by Lars Kvam and Dave Luhrssen 


Although Milwaukee claims a diversity of ethnic cultures, the majority are of 
German or Polish stock. Area propagandists praise Milwaukee as the big town with 
a small town feel. For the most part, it’s true. 

Many local mainstream rockers labor under the illusion that the Midwest is . 
“happening,” because of the success of such average (and what is more average than 
the American Midwest?) bands as REO Speedwagon (Champaign, Illinois) and Styx 
(Chicago). The mainstreamers are sharpening knives for a slice of the success they 
feel the world owes them, when they contribute nothing but imitations of trends 
that disappeared from the rest of Western society eight years ago. (hoho—JF) 

There has been no compilation of alternative groups, but independent releases 
are plentiful. Presley Haskel, thought to be responsible for creating the new music 
scene, released an EP with the Haskels. Pat McCurdy and the Men About Town, a 
sophisticated pop-rock band, put out two albums on Millennium in a prior incarna- 
tion, Yipes. The Shivvers, who broke into the mainstream circuit with their 
Raspberries/Motown blend, recorded a 45 two 


The Blackholes, who pioneered power-polka long before the Brave Combo, 
offer outsiders the clearest musical illustration of Milwaukee’s ethnic realities. Their 
“Warren Spahn” single actually cracked the local top-10. The Shemps, a hardcore 
band from Waukesha County, have a cassette (PO. Box 27421, Milwaukee 53227). 
One of the town’s favorites, the bass, drums and sax trio called Oil Tasters (PO Box 
92823,, Milwaukee 53202) have issued two records and recorded an album scheduled 
for release on Thermidor. The quirky electric noise of Ama-Dots is also represented 
on record (PO Box 1287, Milwaukee 53201). Deliefkoorb, a mysterious group 
(person? alien?) from New Berlin have released collages of music, voices and sounds 
on cassette (PO Box 423, New Berlin, WI 53151). 

There are still many new music groups who remain unrecorded. An Attempt, 
refugees from Rockford, Illinois, have achieved popularity with a reworking of early 
Wire influences. Waukesha’s two men and one rhythm machine outfit, the Surfin’ 
Fuhrers, play a selection, of industrial instrumentals. Between Walls describe their 
songs as “dark, intense post-industrial dance music.” The Rock-a-Dials hammer out 
rockabilly as well or better than the Stray Cats. Die Kreuzen, for a long time 
Milwaukee's only hardcore band, have recorded tracks for an upcoming Midwest 
hardcore compilation. (Charred Remains—see Castanets p. 7—ed.) : 
Sigmund Snopek III has his left foot in avant-garde and his right in pop. He has 


performed compositions with the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra and recorded | 


several others. His most accessible albums have been released under the name of his 
working rock band, Snopek, on Madison’s Mountain Railroad Records (3602 
Atwood Ave., Madison, WI 53714). 

Filmmaker Rob Daniels released In the Pink, an EP of minimal music and funny 
sounds. : 
Paul Cebar, a connoisseur of Afro-American music from Duke Ellington to the 
present, spans several decades in his entertaining solo performances. He sometimes 
appears with the more dance-oriented R&B Cadets and recorded. an EP with them 
(4160 N. 44th, Milwaukee, 53216). The Violent Femmes, who play a jazz-influenced 
acoustic rock ’n roll, are recording an album for Shake Records. Songwriter and 
producer Jim Spencer ‘has released a number of mainly acoustic albums on his own 
label (Castalia, PO Box 11516, Milwaukee, 53211). Dave Toland, one of the best 
contemporary country songwriters, recently put out the album You Can't Take 


Back the Kiss. 


Other than the progressive What on Earth, most Milwaukee jazz combos have . 
been either mundane straightahead units or cocktail bar fusion. Jazz guitarist George | 
Pritchett, with several albums behind him, is considered one of the best local | 


musicians. Dark Orchid (2875 S. 171st St., New Berlin, WI 53151) is a digital 


jazz label. 
: Diana David, Paul Gaudynski, and Thomas Gaudynski experiment, live and on 
cassette, at the frontier where music and noise merge into pure sound. 

Of the many bands relying on blues and R&B motifs, ‘only Short Stuff (with 
two albums, 2222 N. Farwell, Milwaukee, 53202), Leroy Airmaster (an EP, 2346 N. 
Humboldt, Milwaukee 53212), and Dr. Heat are worthwhile. 

Express (PO Box 1867, Milwaukee 53201), a monthly, is the city’s music publi- 
cation. There are several fanzines, including Skid (34233 S. Bayview, Oconomowoc, 
WI 53066), Head on a Post (1427 N. Franklin #13, Milwaukee, 53202) and End of 
the World (634 N. Wisconsin #21, Milwaukee 53203). WMSE (PO Box 644, Milwau- 
kee, 53201), a college radio station with a reasonably open format, has become 
important in promoting independent, national, regional and local discs. A smaller 
college station, WCCX (221 N. East Ave., Waukesha, WI 53186), also spins indies. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA REPORT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA by Colin Mansfield 


It’s hard to believe that OP “M” is already here. Time really flies when you're 
having a good time! It has been over a year since I last wrote to you about the 
Minneapolis scene, so it really is time for an update, not that much ever seems to 
change when you live here. 

Public radio seems to be getting better, for those in range of the stations. KFAI 
is still as ecl, 


' her types of special interest programs. The only trouble 
with that kind of programming is that there are whole chunks of airtime where you 


favorite station. Classical programming 
ind consists mainly of old warhorses... 


So 


The 8-track studio ex 
that has happened across the country. Unfortunately, the best bands don’t always 
make it to vinyl. Here is 


Heaven remix); REPLACEMENTS — Stink (Twin Tone mini LP); SAFETY LAST 
(Self-titled Twin Tone distributed EP); HUSKER DU—In A Free Land/What Do I 
Want? (New Alliance 45); CHUCK WOW — Shelf Life (flexi-disc).... There are 
many more, and I’m sure that I've offended somebody, but these spring to mind... 

There are also some interesting cassette-only releases out. Bob Mold of ‘Husker 
Du has co-produced a sometimes exciting but uneven tape of local bands called 
Barefoot And Pregnant—the quality varies from hand-held cassette to full studio 
but the results are well worth the price (the “B’ side consists of an interview with 
the Huskers, which is of interest to local fans). Also of interest. are releases from 2i 
and Urban Guerrillas. (Most, if not all, of the above should be available through 
Twin Cities Imports, 1451 University Ave, St. Paul, MN 55104.) 

On the club scene, there are still only 3% clubs to play new rock. 1st Avenue/ 
7th Street entry is still the best for bands and customers, consistently offering new 
bands in 7th St., as well as national and local bands in 1st Ave. 7th St. holds about 
300; 1st ave holds 1200 when packed—however the main room is only open for live 
shows Monday and Wednesday, the rest of the week it is a progressive disco. (This 
allows some flexibility, by having both rooms open for one admission price, more 
people are exposed to more music.) The club also has a 20-foot video screen in 1st 
Ave, with sound from the videos pumped through the disco system —videos are run 
about every 15 minutes. There are plans for putting an independent video system . 
(about one-half dozen small monitors) into 7th St. really soon. . . Duffy's is still too 
cléan for my taste—they have plenty of money available to bring in national bands 
most of the time and only seem to work with the highest paid local bands—they 
have no interest in developing local bands. With so many national bands the club is 
quite often filled over capacity, which means only about one-half the audience gets 
to see the bands. . .Zoogies (formerly the Longhorn) closed down a few months ago. 
A new club has opened up downtown, however. Goofy’s is located a block away 
from Ist Ave and is presently open for music three to four nights a week —local 
bands only, no PA or lights yet. I hear that that will change soon. St. Croix Boom 
is still going but hampered by the lack of sound and lights, as well as distance from 
the cities. They have new rock mid-week and every other weekend. ..The customers 
are still redneck, but more open than a year ago. 

Bands worth watching for include: L73 (led by ex-Suicide Commando Chris 
Osgood —they should have a record out on Twin Tone this year); 2i; 5 Below (ska); 
Rifle Sport; With Folded Hands; Disco Ranch; BoysBoys; Man Sized Action; Blu 
Hippos; Loud Fast Rules; Loyal Subjects and more. The music ranges from thrash 
to synthi-pop with almost everything inbetween...The next crop should be really 
interesting. : 

Stuck here in MN we are about as far away from the two music centers as you 
can get and still see paved streets; consequently,, we become very defensive about 
our music, but indications are that both east and West coasts are becoming aware of 
the quality and quantity of MN Music. Suburbs (biggest local act) and Curtiss A are 
both getting noticed: the Replacements and Husker Du do well on the more “hard- 
core” circuit; NNB, the Wallets, and the late Crackers have all done well in New 
York—all of these bands are helping to make people aware that MN is not all 
“Prairie Home Companion” (as good as that may be). Not only that, but that the 
music is extremely varied and individual. I hope that the next year or so will see 
Minneapolis and environs become regarded as more than “Corn Belt” country... 
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MILWAUKEE POLKA REPORT  =—s—_—sé|,s 


A Rundown of Milwaukee’s Polka Scene 


by Jamie Rake 

From the city itself comes Russ Allan, who specializes in Bohemian-style polka 
and has released one album, Shaky Business (2400 W. Whitaker Ave, Milwaukee, 
WI 53221). Other than him, most polka bands from the area come from the sur- 
rounding suburbs. ; 

One of the most popular of these is the Julida Boys, with three albums, Stinky 
Cheese, That Happy Feeling and Tuff Stuff. (PO Box 125, Oconomowoc, WI 53066). 

Other groups include: Bernie and his Jolly Lads, with two albums of Bohemian 
stylings (2071 Shalom Dr., West Bend, WI 53095), the Town and Country Dutch- 
men, with one single (N91W26949 Hickory Road, Hartland, WI 53029), the 
Wunderbars, with an album (2814 N. 52nd St., Milwaukee, WI 53210), the Clover 
Valley Playmates, with three or four singles (4320 Countraire Dr., Cedarburg, WI 


53012), Ta Nase Kapela, with one LP (8044 Highway 144, West Bend, WI 53095), 
Jim Brunner and Company, with two albums, and another LP as by Jim and the 
Rhythm Aires (22214 W. Bonnie Lane, Sussex, WI 53089), Don Koloski and his 
Champion Valley Dutchmen, with two albums (4780 S. Langdale Dr., New Berlin, 
WI 53151), the poppy Two Hits and a Miss, with one album (Route 6, 2386 Newark 
Dr., West Bend, WI 53095), Narmie Dogs and his Melody Boys Orchestra, with no 
less than four LPs (6696 Glacier Dr., West Bend, WI 53095), the Music Mates (two 
albums, Route 1, 4211 Country Aire Dr., Cedarburg, WI 53012), the Glenn Molden- 
hauer Orchestra, also with two albums (Rural Route 1,:Iron Ridge, WI 53035), the 
Ken Brandt Orchestra, with two albums (5134 Highway K, Hartford, WI 53027), the 
Kassens Three, with two singles. (Route 1, Box 24, Ootsburg, WI 53070), Chucks 
Family Three, with an album (4470 Schuster Dr., West Bend, WI 53095), the Tag-a- 
Longs, with two albums (919 Amy Belle Lane, Hubertus, WI 53033), the Hi Tones, 
with four or five singles (4130 S. Katherine Dr., New Berlin, WI 53151), the Sun- 
liters, with one album (N. 55 W. 14207 Carol Dr., Menomonee Falls, WI 53051), 
Vern Miller’s Push and Pull Orchestra, with an LP (174 Grand Ave., Hartford, WI 
53027), the Polka Lads, with one album (1465 S. Union St., Milwaukee, WI 53201) 
Justy and the Keybenders, with one album (8856 Highway 45, Lot 21, Kewaskum, 
WI 53040); Concertina Patti and Les Bonde, with one album and three singles 
(8842 S. Chicago Rd., Oak Creek, WI 53154), the prolific Don Peachy Orchestra, 
with six albums (Box 36, Burnett, WI 53922), Nurb Margelowsky’s Nubby’s Polka 
Lads, with one single (105 W. Water St., Beaver Dam, WI 53916) and the Arwin 


wa with several albums (804 Armstrong Ave., Howards Grove, 


, 


There are also several polka labels, including the American Music Corporation 


(123 Water St., Sauk City, WI 53583), Blue Eagle Records (22214 W. Bonnie Lane, 


- Sussex, WI 53089), Polkaland Records (109 Milwaukee St., Fredonia, WI 53021) and 


=I 


ICAN FESTIVAL — 


The Night of the Dead on:the Island of Jaracuaro 


by Peter Garland 

The Day of the Dead, as the holiday is popularly known, is one of the most 
famous in Mexico (it falls on Nov. 1-2, All Saints and All Souls Days of the 
Catholic calendar). Of all the states in Mexico, Michoacan is most famous for its 
celebration of it, particularly on the island of Janitzio. Once Janitzio was renowned 
for the all-night wake held in the town cemetery. I don’t know if it's still celebrated 
that way, but I'do know they now present a music-dance festival which, thanks to 
tradition and the tourist bureau, attracts hordes of tourists. Any remaining mis- 
givings I might have had about not going to Janitzio were dispelled when I saw the 
ferry at the embarking point of Patzcuaro being jammed with cars. 

We had been urged to go to the other main island (of five in the lake) where 
likewise a music festival was going to be held. Its name is Jaracuaro. What (in 

_Tetrospect) made this fiesta especially interesting was that, unlike Janitzio, all the 
musicians and dancers came from Jaracuaro itself (with the exception of one solo 
guitarist, from the mestizo tierra caliente, to the south, completely outside of the 
Tarascan region). A fiesta by Jaracuaro and for Jaracuaro, not staged for tourists. 
What was truly remarkable was the amazing amount of creativity in just this one 
pueblo —as this night made patently clear. 

Only a short 75 yards or so (since filled in with rocks and gravel) separated 
Jaracuaro from the mainland but, unlike the motorized ferry that shuttles back and 
forth from Janitzio, we had to take a dug-out canoe. For the fiesta there was a 
regular shuttle of two canoes extending beyond the normal nightfall stopping point. 
Each canoe had two arches spanning it covered entirely with orange marigolds —the 
traditional flor de los muertos, or flower of the dead. One had to stoop to pass 
beneath them as, hands on both gunwales, one made one’s way to a squatting area. 
Piles of reeds covered the little bit of water that sloshed about on the bottom. These 
were rather shaky boats, guided by paddlers in the bow and stern, and one had to 
continue clutching the gunwales to keep one’s balance as they pushed off and headed 
across. The night was clear, with little moon, and thousands of stars. It was a 
beautiful silent feeling skimming across the black calm surface of the lake, occa- 
sionally brushing past rushes, seeing the lights of distant pueblos along the shoreline, 
remote villages which were still only accessible by bad dirt roads. 

Once on shore, it was still a long walk to the village itself. Jaracuaro is by far 
the largest of the islands—a long, wide, flat strip of land. The village lay at the 
opposite end of the island from the embarcadero, and the walk in was windy and 
cold (as has been every other subsequent daytime visit). At the outskirts of town 
was the cemetery. Looking in, we saw that no particular observances were being 
held there. 

Instead the entire town was gathered in the basketball court that, like in our 
home village of Tocuaro, served as the village plaza. The first performers were a 
duet of pirecua singers, the brothers Atilano and Pedro Lopez. Both were dressed 
smartly in white cotton pants and shirts, sandals, blue ponchos with overlaid 
geometrical designs, and the finely-crafted sombreros made right there. The sight 
alone, independent of the beautiful music they were making, was inspirational. Both 
played guitars and sang—Atilano in a very expressive falsetto, Pedro in a more 
monotonous normal voice. The two voice qualities complemented each other per- 
fectly. The pirecua is the generic term for the folksong, which is unusually popular 

_ in Michoacan. Often the texts are both in Tarascan and Spanish, although more 
_ often they are in Tarascan only. Mostly of a romantic nature (with many references 
to women’s names or flowers—the word for flower being “tzitziki’’), they. are 
intensely lyrical and very Spanish-influenced. Although folksongs are sung through- 
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KL Records (Box 55, Hubertus, WI 53033) 
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out Mexico, only here is it such an acknowledged and: widespread style. The fact 
that most are sung in the indigenous language makes the pirecua a unique folksong- 
type, and one of the most important musical genres (along with the instrumental 
- sones and abajenos) in the Tarascan region. 

Tomas Andres, the one non-Jaracuran, was next and was one of the most inter- 
esting performers to play that whole evening. He was in his nineties and played 


what is called the guitarra colorada—whether that refers to the style of. instrument © 


itself I don’t know. The instrument was smaller than the standard guitar and had 
only five strings. What struck me right away were his shiny, brand new cowboy 
boots—aside from his music, this guy had class! And what music! He had trouble 
getting started because of the cold, but once he did one never would have known 


(except for the cracks in his voice) that a 90-year-old was playing. The style was 
characterized by intense, rhythmic strumming of the guitar, with a shrill declama- - 


tory falsetto soaring over it. Whereas the pirecuas were essentially melodic and 
lyrical, this was rhythmic and virtuosic. An exceptional flexibility in the wrist alone 
made such a fast strumming possible—Andres’ energy would have put many a 


- younger performer to shame. 


He played only three songs and then a husband-wife pair of pirecua singers 
came on, Tomas Abundiez and Cenaida Clavudio. Like ‘all the performers that 
evening, they were all dressed in their finest traditional clothes. Tomas alone played 
the guitar, simply articulating the chords, while both sang. Again both voices 
were different but extremely complementary. Abundiez did not sing in falsetto, but 
the lyricism of his pirecuas more than made up for that. What a marvelous wedding 
of poetry and music the Tarascans have achieved in their pirecuas! It reminded me 
of what the provencal troubadours perhaps might have been like—evocative, 
stylized imagery of flowers, girls, beauty...the texts alone represent a fascinating 
indigenous literature. 

Those were the only singer-guitarists to perform that night, though I imagine 
there must be quite a few more in Jaracuaro. 

Next came the string group led by Don Gervasio Lopez, father of Pedro and 
Atilano (also in the group), who is perhaps today the most respected musician on 
the island. He is the composer of the music and choreographer of the dance ‘of the 
viejitos that is probably the most well-known and popular in the state, and com- 
poses in all three of the styles previously mentioned (besides, like most of the popu- 
lation, being a sombrero-maker). The group consisted of the dignified Gervasio on 
violin, along with guitar, vihuela, and’ guitarron (a sort of bass guitar). The first 

two dances they perform are of slight interest, one being for a group of some 25 

young girls (using their rebozos as props in the dance) and the other for a similar 
number of little boys (all dressed rather humorously as hombres in miniature). 
Predictably, these dances aroused considerable laughter and interest from the 
Jaracuaro community itself, since they were watching their own children dance. 
When one of the little boys (all carrying machetes) tripped over his own feet, it 
would be met with hilarity and shouting. The music, like the dances, was very 
repetitive, just one extended melodic phrase over and over, to the point of being 
monotonous (despite Gervasio’s fine, expressive violin playing), the two or three 
chord changes being the most basic. 

Next came the viejitos (or little old men) with Gervasio’s group still playing. 
The music now was more varied and lively. Composed by Gervasio, it was a suite 
of seven pieces, each with their special dance movements. The most obvious, 
musically and theatrically, was “The Train.” Here the violin imitated the sound of a 
train starting up (much like the famous “Orange Blossom Special”), and the dancers, 
who all dance with canes, grab onto each other's canes, thus forming a chain, and 
whirl around, even faster, with the increasing speed of the music, much to the 
amusement of the crowd. 


Before describing the music and the dance further, it would be best to, describe 
the viejito mask/costume, and to talk about the nature and origins of the dance. 
The dancers, four of them, are dressed in white cotton trousers/shirts, sandals, and 
blue ponchos like those worn by the musicians. And, likewise, the pants are heavily 
embroidered, almost up to the knee, with animal and geometric figures, the word 
Jaracuaro embroidered around the leg. Most of the other viejito groups around the 
| state also have embroidered pants, but none so beautifully done as this group. The 
wide-brimmed hats they wear all have multi-colored ribbons trailing off them. The 
mask is of an old man’s face, with dark arching eyebrows and a laconic, humorous 
smile, the skin being painted a pinkish color. The masks also have long stringy 
fiber-hair coming down the sides. In a Mexican mask exhibit in Washington, D.C., 
these old men masks were all mis-identified as “viejitas” (little old ladies), probably 
because of this long hair. : 


In the liner notes for a recording of the viejitos dance produced by the Mexican 
National Dance Foundation, the pre-Colombian origin of the viejitos dance is 
mentioned. It also mentions that since pre-Spanish times this dance has been 
essentially humorous in nature. The “old men” hunched over and leaning on their 
canes nevertheless dance with astonishing agility and speed. Their sandals have hard 
soles and make a loud clacking sound on the concrete of the basketball court, 
serving as an independent musical element, a rhythmic accompaniment to the string 
ensemble (all the dances we saw that night were like that). 

In this music Don Gervasio excelled. The vihuela and guitar provided a 
chordal, strumming accompaniment, and the guitarron the bass notes. But it was the 
violin, playing. frequently in double stops, that soared over everything. The separate 
pieces were not very long, but each showed a rich sense of melodic invention. And 
each had its special accompanying dance (including special entrance and exit pieces, 
the latter to thunderous applause). 


Don Gervasio’s group was followed by another similar string group and viejito 
dancers, performing the same suite as before—quite well, to be sure, but of less 
interest than the version performed by its creators. What impressed me most about 


special musical touch at the end of their set when they sang the pirecua “Josefinita.” 
It is one of the most beautiful (musically and textually) that I know of. It was punc- 
tuated at intervals by the well-known Mexican “grito” (shout) emanating from some 
drunk in the audience. Aah, what lovely music! What sunglasses! 


- 


After that, the performances continued, one after another, so many that my 
memory of them is now blurred. Two, though, stand out clearly, one for its seeming 
“primitivism” in the midst of such Spanish-influenced music. It was called the Danza 
de los Caballitos (Dance of the Little Horses) and was played on a small bamboo 
flute and the kiringua, the pre-Hispanic Tarascan slit drum, a hollowed-out piece of 
log with one long, thin slit-opening, and (traditionally) with a horse's head carved 
at one end and the tail at the other, though the drum this evening lacked the orna- 
mentation. It was/is also traditionally used in the brass bands, alternating with the 
snare drums for rhythmic accompaniment, though today it has virtually disap- 
peared, and the drummers are content to substitute for it by hitting the rim of the 
drum instead. An older man on the flute (the pifanero) and a young boy on the 
kiringua (father and son?) were tonight's performers. The music was rapid and 
nervous, the flute high-pitched and rhythmic, in time with the log drum—somewhat 
similar, yet very different from the chirimia/flute repertoire. The music could 
be said to be composed jof rhythmic cells—rhythm, not melody, being the driving 
force of the music. Also unusual in this dance was that both women and men 
danced—the men in their whites with sombrero (no ponchos though), the women 
wearing a very interesting costume that used a hoop to make their skirts bulge in 
the back, all dancing with little bells attached (to their feet?), creating a further 
musical accompaniment to the actual music being played. The dance itself was very 
different from any of the others, the women stooped over, doing very small steps. A 

* friend later claimed that they’d been dancing with hobby horses—I didn’t notice 
that. The dancers occasionally sang a dirge-like song in the midst of the faster, 
rhythmic flute-log drum accompaniment. 


The other memorable performance was by Pedro Patricio, violin, accompanied 
only by a-single guitar. Don Pedro, like Tomas Andres, the tierra. caliente musician 
described earlier, was also very old and, furthermore, blind. Besides violin, he plays 
guitar, sings pirecuas, and is also perhaps the most famous and greatest chirimia 
player in the region. Tonight, dressed in his whites, he played violin while a group 
of men danced, giving out exclamations at the end of each piece. The music 
reminded me of his chirimia style, perfectly suited rhythm and melody, neither (as 
in the pirecuas or the Danza de los Caballitos) dominating the other. To me it was 
quite moving, despite Pedro’s reputation as a heavy drinker and occasional scoun- 
drel, to hear the marvelous sound-world of this blind man expressed in front of his 
community —as he has done for decades, long before I was born. Perhaps because 
of his advanced age, Pedro Patricio represented to me a symbol of the Tarascan 
people, thier past and its continued heritage, one that is still as alive as the music 
that he and the others sang, played, and danced so elegantly that night in Jaracuaro. 


Around 3:30 a.m. the performances ended, the audience disbanded (as a young 
electric pop group began to set up, to finish off the night), and we set out on foot 
once again for the landing over a kilometer away. It was nearly 4 a.m. now as the 
boat skimmed silently over the dark expanse of water. The stars were still there in 
abundance, the lights of distant pueblos still lit at this late hour. The dug-out canoes 
seemed to have carried us outside of time itself, certainly outside of the miserable, 
modern industrial 20th century. The great Aztec poet-emperor Netzahualcoyotl once 
wrote: “With flowers and song, Giver of Life, you give shade to those of us who 
have to live on the earth.” And it was like that—that night, the night of the dead, 
of the ancestors, a night of flowers and song on the island of Jaracuaro. 


the group were the flashy ‘sunglasses worn by the violinist: The group added a | | **NCLISAL 


Atilano, Gervasio, and Pedro Lopez by Susan Ohori 


macedonia 


“Macedonia, one of the largest regions of Greece, borders on Thrace and the 
Aegean Sea to the east, Epirus to the west and southwest and Thessaly to the south- 
west... Macedonian songs are not only of a remarkable number but exceptionally 
interesting in tempo, meter and performance...also the alternation of vocal and 
musical interludes in Macedonian songs is very varied.... The clarinet is still 
played, whereas the violin, Jauto and tambourine as well as ‘kanomaki,’ ‘santouri’ 
and ‘outi’ have been gradually replaced by cornets and trombones in many areas.” 

A selection of quotes from the sleeve of one of my all-time favorite records 
Songs of Western Macedonia (SDNM 109) available from the Society for the 
Dissemination of National Music, Ersis 9 and Pulcherias, Athens 707, Greece. If you 
think you can play the clarinet, you owe it to yourself to hear this record! 

—Fred Frith 


madagascar 


Valiha Madagascar (Ocora 18) and Musique Malgache (Ocora 24). Both should 
be available through Down Home Music, 10341 San Pablo Ave., El Cerrito, 
CA 94530. 

Madagascan music, especially for the valiha, a tube zither made from lengths of 
bamboo, is among my very favorite in the whole world. The music is so lyrical, 
virtuosic, and restrained—has had a deep influence on me as a composer; especially 
harpsichord works that harken to the valiha. The Valiha Madagascar is a delight 
from beginning to end, featuring valihas of all types and sizes. The other has many 
different types of Madagascan musics, including a wonderful women’s chorus, 
xylophone music, accordion, etc. Because of these two I have Madagascar on my 
dream itinerary. Friend and Pacifica DJ Tom Nixon found an album of southwest 
Madagascar valiha music—wonderful! —in Paris, but I have yet to see it over here. 
Also there is a Chant du Monde album, Chants et Danses de Madagascar, which 
has some very good moments, but is performed by the “national ensemble” and 
occasionally sounds like it. 


Maldives Vol 1 (Ocora 558553) : 
A very interesting part of the world reflecting many diverse cultural influences: 


“This was due to the fact that the 2000 coral islands were the world’s largest — 


producer of the money cowry shell...which was in virtual use as hard currency 
from China to Africa. Thus for centuries the Maldives were the meeting place of 
countries as far apart as Sumatra and Ceylon, Gujarat and Yemen... (from the 
liner notes). I'm still acquainting myself with the album, but it’s very exciting that 
Ocora is documenting the Indian Ocean (they've also done two excellent Seychelles 
records); it’s a world previously unknown to most of us. —Peter Garland 


e 
mauratania 

Musique Maure (Ocora, 28) : 

This is an intense and startling record. Moorish music in Mauratania is a 
highly-developed classical art carried on by a musician-poet caste, the griots. There 
is a wonderful, female griot here too, who plays a 10-string harp and sings. One cut 
is “war music” recorded at the desert encampment of the Emir of Tagant. A must 
for anyone interested in music of the Islamic world. This is the kind of music that 
makes you sit straight up and listen! —Peter Garland 


mongolia 


Chants Mongols et Bouriates (Vogue LDM 30138) 

Vocal Music From Mongolia (Tangent TGS 126) 

Instrumental Music From Mongolia (Tangent TGS 127) 

Ho ho! Mongolia! All three of these merit highest recommendation. For many 
years there had been virtually no music available from this part of the world. Their 
“mouth music” is one of the strangest vocal styles I have ever heard. I once had four 
poets and their friends over, and this music silenced them immediately, and any- 
thing that can make four poets stop talking has to be something! A lot of their 
songs are about their horses, which are/were so important to their life on the high 
steppes. Absolutely beautiful sense of melody and ornamentation, a poignancy 
evocative of the distances and solitude of Mongolia. Who among us will ever get to 
Mongolia? —Peter Garland 


morocco 


Music of Morocco (Library of Congress AFS L63-L64) 

My personal favorite among all the various Moroccan recordings (along with 
Brian Jones’ The Pipes of Pan at Jajouka, for sentimental reasons). In compiler Paul 
Bowle’s words: “The very repitiousness and violence of the dance gave it a hieratic: 
character. The women’s song, however, could have been a signal called by one 
mountain wayfarer to another on a distant hill. In certain long notes which lay out- 


side the passage of time because the rhythm was suspended, there was immeasurable . 


melancholy of mountain twilights. Telling himself it was a beautiful song, he decided 
to stand still and let it work upon him whatever spell it could. With this music it 
was senseless to say, because the same thing happened over and over within a piece, 
that once you knew what was coming you did not need to listen to the end. Unless 
you listened to it all, there was no way of knowing what effect it was going to have 
on you. It might take ten minutes, or it might take an hour, but any judgment you 
passed on the music before it came to its end was likely to be erroneous. And so he 
stood there, his mind occupied with uncommon, half-formed thoughts. At moments 
the music made it possible for him to look directly into the center of himself and see 
the black spot there which was eternal; at least that was the way he diagnosed the 
situation.” From Bowle’s forthcoming book The Spider's House (Black Sparrow 


Press). —Peter Garland 


—Peter Garland | 
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METAL 


Girlschool Live in Seattle 


“Hey Seattle, All Right!” 

“It’s good to be here!” 

“Cheers!” 

“All Right!” 

“This one’s from our new album!” 
“All Right!” 

“This song’s called ‘Hit and Run’! 
“All Right!!”” 


photograph by Kristine Larsen 
text by Mark H. Smith 


“M"’ 


by Ernest Noyes Brookings 


The 13th letter of the English alphabet 
Is used in about eight hundred words 

Is not related to a sensitive calf in bed 
Nor to a long sharp duelist’s steel sword 


Mail an interest to correspond by letter 

Male indicates if wed close relationship with wife for a natal birth 
Meat usually a delicious animal food no fetter 

Meet to discuss many vital local subjects and decide on worth 
Made constructed from plans or independent thought much better 
Maid an unmarried young woman quote: God created entire earth 


Gordon Mumma (1967) by Herve Glauagan 


GORDON MUMMA 


by L. Glasgow 
“I like to make big sounds that go on for a long time.” 


Gordon Mumma is an American composer. He makes many different things 
into music. He composes for conventional instruments as well as tape and various 
electronic music devices which he usually designs and constructs. He also writes for 
obscure forgotten instruments—bandoneon, bowed saw, clavichord, and others. 

He has been actively involved in the composition, performance, and dissemina- 
tion of experimental music for more than twenty years. He helped organize the 
ONCE Festivals which brought many diverse musicians together in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. He has collaborated with David Tudor, John Cage, Robert Ashley, 
Pauline Oliveros, David Behrman, Paul deMarinis, and many other names that 
bounce when you drop them. He has toured the world as a musician in the Cun- 
ningham Dance Company. This might explain why you can get a monophonic copy 
of The Dresden Interleaf 13 February 1945 on an Argentinian record label. 

The following descriptions of Mumma’s music are not intended to depict any 
general overview of his compositions and techniques. They're just things I’ve seen, 
heard, or been told about. 

“Hornpipe,” for cybersonic horn and waldhorn, is hard to describe without 
making it sound complicated. “Hornpipe” is an interaction between a performer 
(Mumma in this case), a semi-intelligent (cybersonic*) home-made electronic music 
device, and the resonance of the performance space. The piece begins with the per- 
former playing a long sustained note. The cybersonic device “hears” the note and 
whatever significant resonances occur naturally within the room. It “answers” the 
performer with a complementary sound over a quadrophonic speaker configuration. 
The performer plays again in response to the device. This interaction continues to 
develop over the course of the piece. In the performance I saw (Robert Ashley’s 
video documentation) most of the performer initiated sounds were large, dark, and 
sort of caustic. They melded into the electronically generated responses. It was 
difficult to tell what or who was producing which sound. 

The Portland dance company Cirque performed in Olympia a few years ago. 
They had choreographed a dance to some tape compositions of Mumma’s, the finale 
of which was a series of judiciously edited orchestral passages separated by abrupt 
silences. They sounded like a bunch of Stephen Foster endings. The dancers were 
hamming it up with funny hats. Cornball but very effective. 

A similar work, “Interstice,” was part of the Cirque (then Portland Dance 
Theatre) production of Earheart. In this tape piece the manipulated orchestral edits 
are collaged with burbling synthesizers and recordings of fireworks, the overall 
effect being something akin to Mussorgsky’s “Great Gates of Kiev” with a serious 
case of malaria. The performance complement to “Interstice’” was a tangle of large, 
inflatable, multicolored worm sculptures that slowly crept from the backstage out 
into the audience. I guess it occurred at different times in the various performances 
of Earheart, and once it even happened after the third curtain call. 

“Schoolwork” was performed at a college I used to go to. It is a composition 
for concertina, bowed saw, and psaltery (asmall medieval stringed instrument). I 
heard that the piece used to have a text taken from a racist schoolbook. It was 
described to me as a metaphor about bigotry and oral tradition. When I saw 
“Schoolwork” the text had been omitted and the focus was musical oral tradition. It 
was never going to be written down. The sound was very much like “electronic” 
music. The concertina and psaltery set up a dissonant wash of tone clusters while 
Mumma eased out a combination “sine wave” glissandi and abrasive rattles from his 
musical saw. I suspect that, among a lot of other things, he was making a point 
about people's expectations of acoustic instruments. 


Mask used for a disguise of face no wetter 
Mast a long pole or a spar from deck of ship no purse. 


“Megaton, for Wm. Burroughs” was a live electronic music performance at the 
1964 ONCE Festival. I know little about the compositional ideas here, but the 
logistics are worth noting. Mumma, Ashley, and others are sequestered in the 
hollows of a large, dimly lit sculpture with various “instruments” (there were no 
synthesizers then). They wear airforce headsets through which they communicate 
with each other, presumably about the procedures of the performance of “Megaton.” 
It starts out with a very loud sound which goes on for a very long time and 
eventually convolutes into the drone of WWI biplanes. On top of this British 
fighter pilots are heard hollering all the trite things that you usually hear them say, 
like “Leader, leader.come in! Trevor's took one in the tail flap but we can make it!” 
This is succeeded by a victorious set of orchestral tape manipulations and a four- 
minute swing-era drum solo. The drummer wasn't on tape either. He was right there 
in the theater with the massive sculpture and all these other guys with airforce 
head sets. 


Sound like fun? Does this sound like stuffy, clinical, experimental music? I’ve 
talked about some of the more outlandish things I’ve seen or heard, but don’t think 
that Mumma isn’t serious about his music. All these “large sounds” I've described 
have many different musical activities going on inside them and are the product of 
thought—not just throwing on the oscillators and walking away. I think some 
people have pigeonholed Mumma with a lot of uninspiringly academic music that 
was produced back when “electronic music” was a dirty word. Today we have 
video arcades, ghetto blasters, and the nearby military base as part of our daily 
audio experience. Jet engines, synthesizers, and sonic booms have never been the 
scary harbingers of the future. They're here now. They were here yesterday. They're 
as contemporary and pedestrian as Wonderbread, and will probably be with us all 
our lives. Gordon Mumma can make music with this stuff—music that is awesome, 
compelling, and unique. 

If you're afraid of the world we live in, stay in your room and listen to Joy 
Division. If not, here's a list of things worth investigating: 

MEGATON FOR WM. BURROUGHS (1963), ONCE Festival Ensemble, live- 
electronic music, Vital Records VR 1091 (stereo). 

MUSIC FROM THE VENEZIA SPACE THEATRE (1964) (electronic music), 
ADVANCE FGR-5 (mono), Vital Records VR 1091 (stereo). 

PEASANT BOY (1964), Bob James Trio, ESP 1009. 

THE DRESDEN INTERLEAF 13 FEBRUARY 1945 (1965) (electronic music), 


JME-1 (Argentina) (mono), Vital Records VR 1091 (stereo). 


HORN (1965), R. Ashley, G. Cacioppo, G. Mumma, performers, Aspen 4 
(mono) 

MESA (1966), David Tudor and Gordon Mumma, performers, CBS Odyssey 
2316 0157 (mono), CBS Odyssey 2316 0158 (stereo), CBS France S-346 1065 (stereo). 

HORNPIPE (1967), Gordon Mumma, cybersonic horn, Mainstream MS-5010 
(stereo). 

CYBERSONIC CANTILEVERS (excerpt) (1973), (cybersonic music system with 
public participation), Folkways FTS 33904 (stereo). 

MESA, PONT POINT, FWYYN (with Pauline Oliveros) (bandoneon with 
cybersonic music system), Vital Records VR 1092 (stereo). 

Lovely Music/Vital Records, 325 Spring St., NYC 10013. 


* fy F : : : 
“Cybersonic,” Mumma’s invented term, is a reference to cybernetics, the science of control and 
communic~iion, and to the interactions between automatic control and living organisms. 
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ONE TYPE OF MONKEY LIVES IN BANANA TREES, THE BANANAS 
ARE VERY GOOD TO EAT. ALL THE BANANA TREE MONKEYS ARE KNOWN 


' NON 
TO WATCH THEIR CHILDREN. THEY ALWAYS CARRY THEIR CHILDRE 


THESE WATCHFUL MONKEYS 


_ THEY HIDE WHEN PEOPLE COME NEAR. THESE 

D ARE VERY BUSY ALL DAY LONG THEY LIK 

GNS WITH THEM ON THE 
GROUND, 


THEIR NECKS OR KEEP THEM AT THE! R SIDE 


ARE AFRAID OF HUMANS 
MONKEYS THAT ARE AFRAI 
TO GATHER SMALL STICKS AND MAKE DESI 


“M”’ ARTISTS 


Ars Nova of the 14th century. He is especially noted for his “iso-rhythmic motets” 
which incorporate elaborate melodic and rhythmic structures which are not immedi- 
ately audible. This rather hidden structure anticipates the methods of Schoenberg 
and his followers, where the use of serial techniques are not easily perceived by the 
listener. —Dean Suzuki 


OLIVIER MESSIAEN: Without doubt, one of the most influential composers and 
teachers of this century. His students include Boulez, Stockhausen, and Xenakis. He 
is the composer who helped initiate the trend towards total serialization, a method 
adopted by his students, as well as others, such as Milton Babbitt. Other elements 
of Messiaen’s music include non-developmental music, the so-called “modes of 
limited transposition,” Hindu rhythms, bird calls, and the use of electronic instru- 
ments such as the Ondes Martenot. The composer has produced a large corpus of 
organ and mystical music based on his Catholic faith. —Dean Suzuki 


CHARLOTTE MOORMAN: The infamous cellist who has performed and col- 
laborated with the outrageous composer, video and performance artist Nam June 
Paik, as well as John Cage. She is celebrated as the first cellist to perform topless. 
(She's also been arrested for said activity. — SP) 

—Dean Suzuki 


MEN IN BLACK: A San Francisco-based progressive psychedelic band currently in 
it’s third incarnation. Formed in New Orleans in 1977 by Jay Hagman, the Men in 
Black have been bouncing back and forth between S.F. and N.O. since 1979. Their 
self-labeled style of “heavy mental impressionism” has been captured on vinyl twice, 
a self-produced 45, “S&M Bar” /“Gypsy Lid” (1979) and a track on the N.O. compi- 
lation, No Experience Necessary, “Hot Pork” (1980). These guys are dedicated, or 
maybe just gluttons for punishment, as they are still slogging around the bars in S.F. 
Their claim to fame may end up being the re-naming of the “Sound of Music” in 
S.F.’s tenderloin district, where they play so often, to the S&M. —P.C. Hertz 


DAVID MUNROW: Munrow led the Early Music Consort of London before his 
untimely death in the ‘70s. Dedicated to the study and performance of Medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque music on authentic instruments according to proper per- 
formance practices, his consort, one of the finest of its kind, has produced some of 
the finest musicians currently involved with early music. Alumni include Christopher 
Hogwood, James Tyler, Nigel North, Alan Lumsden, and Martin Hill. Some of 
Munrow’s disciples have gone on to lead their own early music groups. 

—Dean Suzuki 


gerry mulligan 


It’s been exactly thirty years since Gerry Mulligan formed his pianoless quartet 
and became identified as a leader of “cool west coast jazz.” Ironically, Mulligan is a 
native of Philadelphia and has always considered himself a hot player. But the early 
quartet was cool and intellectual, playing music for concentrated listening. The 
sounds of baritone sax and trumpet, so widely separated in both register and timbre, 
stood out in sharp contrast to one another. Mulligan’s highly contrapuntal concep- 
tion (he admitted studying Bach’s Two-Part Inventions) was further emphasized by 
the elimination of all chording instruments (no keyboards). Finally, the group played 
at the volume level of the unamplified acoustic bass, the drummer being restricted to 
brushes and mallets. The introverted, vibratoless trumpet of Chet Baker only re- 
inforced the image of coolness. 

The first recordings, eight titles recorded in San Francisco for Fantasy, are 
reissued on Prestige (24016E). Some of the subsequent records, made in L.A. for 
Pacific Jazz, are in circulation now on Blue Note’s Freeway (LT-1101). Blue Note’s 
two-fer Revelation (BN-LA-532-H2) contains more Pacific Jazz material: the five 
brilliant, long-lined alto sax solos which Lee Konitz played when he sat-in with the 
group—often considered among the masterpieces of modern jazz—as well as a 
beautiful octet session from 1957, originally released as The Gerry Mulligan Song- 
book. 

In 1954, Baker left to form his own group, and valve-trombonist Bob Brook- 
meyer became the second horn. The new quartet played the Paris Jazz Festival in 
that year, and Inner City has recently released an album (IC 7017) from that 
concert, containing some new material. A respected, pro composer-arranger by the 
age of twenty, Mulligan was considered somewhat lacking in technical facility on 
the sax. Yet, his playing in Paris was very strong: this concert elicited his most 
aggressive playing and remains one of the most satisfying of all his recordings. By 
1959 his playing had reached a higher peak of assurance and fluidity, trumpeter Art 
Farmer had replaced Brookmeyer, and Columbia Special Products (JCS 8116) con- 
tinues to make available the beautiful album What Is There To Say? from that year. 

From the very beginning, Mulligan also made records with larger groups, high- 
lighting his swinging, perfectly-wrought arrangements. The eight titles recorded with 


a ten-piece group for Capitol in 1953 have just been reissued by Quintessence | 


Records. A fine Emarcy album from the early ‘60s, Presenting the Gerry Mulligan 


Sextet (MG 36056), is now available as a Japanese-pressed import, as are the. 


Mercury album Night Lights (EXPR 1037) from 1964, and the Concert Jazz Band 


album on Verve (68396) from 1961. A current reissue by domestic Verve (2-2537) | 
puts together material from two of the albums made with other famous saxo-: 


phonists: Mulligan with Paul Desmond and Stan Getz, which includes some of the 
late Desmond's finest work. 


Mulligan’s lovely tunes, absolute mastery of ensemble writing, no-nonsense: 
playing and unique sax sound all place him with the greats. An original, everything ' 
he does sounds like him and no one else. He continues to put together groups of’ 


various sizes, and to appear with other groups and soloists all over the world. 
—Dug Pomeroy 


GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT: Machaut was the greatest composer of the French 


pacirid JAZZ RECORDS 
produced by 8! C 
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jackson maclow 


Jackson MacLow (b. Chicago, September 12, 1922) is an important American poet, 
composer, playwright and performance artist active since the 1940s and widely pub- 
lished in anthologies, periodicals, and books. A number of his innovations include 
acrostic chance poems and chance composed plays and actions for dancers which 
come to life marvelously when performed as “simultaneities.” Jackson's anarchistic 
process of simultaneous performance provides a means for sensitive juxtaposition of 
verbal/musical/visual materials. Each performance of a simultaneity is unique due 
to spontaneous performers’ choices and real-time chance systems. Rather than the 
Cagean music circus of events where two or more compositions or series of actions 
are performed at the same time regardless of outcome, Jackson's simultaneities are 
performed by persons who are instructed to Listen at all times and Relate their 
actions to the entire fabric of the performance situation. In fact he views his per- 
formance work quite seriously as a socio/politico paradigm for the world (“.. .I'd 
like to see society evolve toward communities in which people can use their whole 
selves and exercise all their faculties. Thus our performances are, properly speaking, 
exemplary situations that are analgous to free communities.”). 

The recent issue of Paper Air, Volume Two, Number Three (Paper Air Maga- 
zine, published by Singing Horse Press, c/o Gill Ott, 825 Morris Road, Blue Bell, 
Pennsylvania 19422, dedicated to his work) is a good place to begin learning about 
MacLow (or a good refresher). Articles about Jackson by Jerome Rothenberg, David 
Antin, Elanor Antin, John Cage, Pauline Oliveros, and Ron Silliman, and interviews 
with Jackson by Gill Ott fill out a lot of background. The issue includes a good 
sampling of his work, and an extensive bibliography is included. 

Selected publications: 

Stanzas for Iris Lezak, pub. 1972, Something Else Press 

Phone, 1979, Printed Editions/Kontexts Publications 

The Pronouns, pub. 1979, Station Hill Press 

Asymmetries 1-260, pub. 1980, Printed Editions 

Jackson MacLow New Wilderness Audiographics 7705A, 7705B, 7705C (three 
separate cassettes) : 

Is That Wool Hat My Hat, pub. 1982, Membrane Press 

Printed Editions, PO Box 842, Canal Street Station, NYC 10013 

The New Wilderness Foundation Inc., 365 West End Avenue, NYC 10024 

Station Hill Press, Barrytown, NY 12507 

Publications and scores also available from Jackson MacLow, 42 North Moore 
Street, NYC 10003 . 

Membrane Press, PO Box 11601 Shorewood, Milwaukee, WI 53211 
—Thomas Gaudynski 


the muffins ! 


The Muffins (from Rockville, Maryland, as opposed to Toronto) split up more 
than a year ago now. It seems as good a time as any to pay tribute to some 
unusually patient and committed people who stayed together for more than six 
years and never received even a hint of the wider recognition they deserved as the 
finest “progressive” band that America produced. 

As individual players Billy Swann (guitar, bass), Dave Newhouse (keyboards, 
reeds, composing), Tom Scott (even more reeds) and Paul Sears (drums) have a high 
degree of personality and skill, but what always impressed me with the Muffins was 
the way this skill was given over to the music as a whole. Thus, even at its most 
complicated it sounded effortless and convincing. 

It’s true that their improvising could be frustratingly hesitant, but the written 
pieces overflowed with ideas and were vigorously realized and exciting to listen to, 
especially on stage. Unlike some of their European counterparts, The Muffins were 
never just pretty or emptily elegant—there was a fierce cutting edge that gave focus 
to all the intricate details of their compositions. Records and information available 
from: 

Random Radar Records, PO Box 6007, Silver Spring, MD 20906. 


—Fred Frith 


albert marcoeur 


Paris, February 1982. I’m at a theater watching a play. On-stage the actors are 
being children, variously engaged during a school break. At stage-front a rather 
lugubrious boy with a very large head and small, thick, circular wire-rimmed glasses 
is-_playing with a set of jacks. The scene is carefully choreographed to the music of 
an unseen rock band with a rather unusual line-up, who are installed behind the 
scenery at the back. What's striking is the uncanny precision with which the jacks 
are tossed up, juggled and caught, to an elastic rhythm marked out on the drums. 
As the jacks fly high in the air, the whole pulse is suddenly suspended only to be 
resumed exactly as the boy catches them again. It’s funny and magical and abso- 
lutely precise to the split second. But then, the boy in question turns out to be 
Albert Marcoeur and that’s his music being played back there by the band of the 
same name. A typical touch by a group still largely unknown even in their own 
country, despite a number of big contracts with important French record companies. 
Why? Maybe it’s because they're too French in a country which worships derivatives 
of American “culture” with uncritical fervor. Whatever the reason, the fact remains 
that Marcoeur writes very original songs which are imaginatively realized by a 
group of unique and talented musicians that includes his two brothers Gerard and 
‘Claude (who's a right good drummer). 

They have three LP’s out and a fourth already recorded but awaiting a backer. 
They're fastidious perfectionists who don’t like to perform at all unless they can 
absolutely guarantee the sound, and who are rumored to take two days to set up for 
a gig! Best of all, they have a highly developed style and a musical and lyric humor 
that shouldn’t be missed. Try Recommended, 583 Wandsworth Rd., London SW8, 
UK, for their records. —Fred Frith 


A DIFFERENT TYPE OF MONKEY LIVES 


MONKEYS BREAK OPE 


GROUND FR 


R. i : 
Stevie Moore by Eileen R, Reinhard : 


MONOCHROME SET - 


by Richard Singer 
Most members of the existing small cult of Monochrome Set fanatics could have 
easily predicted a year ago that the name of this band’s forthcoming album, avail- 
able in September, would be something like Eligible Bachelors. Over the past four 
years, The Monochrome Set have created their own distinct world, built from a 
comic jumble of TV and cinema propagated conceptions on jet-set living and savoir 
faire. On the albums Strange Boutique and Love Zombies as well as on several single 
b-sides, they conjure up images of continental bachelors in smoking jackets 
‘(R.S.V.P.,” “The Man With The Black Moustache”); or jet-set incognitos (“Mr. 
Bizarro”); or cultured aristocrats and movie stars leading wild, decadent lives 


} (‘Apocalypso,” “Alphaville,” “Love Zombies”). Bid sings their fantastic tales in an 


over-sophisticated London voice while the band backs him up with appropriate fast 
cocktail music, spy thriller calypso, or bombastic, neo-classical themes reminiscent 


{of middle period Jethro Tull. The effect is charming and perverse. 


hr Set's lyrics might answer those who 


A closer list 

_ wonder why : 
perverse as their music ‘curre k, it i 
perverse as are some of their lyrics in the context of the music. The early “Fallout,” 
(found on a Bleu Disque bootleg) sounds like a quiet monologue from a contented, 
“wealthy adventur we recognize lines like “when people ask for money, | rip 
the skin off their he ‘On “Espresso” (from Strange Boutique), Bid sings about 
cancer, death, even resurrection, as if he were reciting a light-hearted love ballad. 
On “Apocalypso” (from Love Zombies), he merrily sings about Swiss bank accounts 
and “Van Goghs in the yard,” then describes a machine gun beating a rhythm in his 

chest at the dawn of destruction. : 

The Monochrome Set's portrayal of the TV adventure rich often becomes an 
ironic, critical parody. In fact, everything they do is ironic parody and self parody, 
totally free from the serious dogmatism that plagues many current bands, hardcores 
and blitz kids alike. 

And isn’t it perfectly ironic that a band for whom nothing is sacred or sacri- 
legious should become increasingly more preoccupied with religion? Most of Bid’s 
references to the Holy Trinity, resurrection, etc., found on many songs from the 
early “Eine Symphonie Des Grauens” to Love Zombie's “Adeste Fideles,” are sung in 
such a melodramatic manner that they seem to fit in place with the rest of their late 
night TV music. But the many references to Creation scattered among the absurd 
lyrics of their latest single, “Ten Don’ts For Honeymooners,” sound sincere enough 
to make us wonder about Bid’s strange mind: 

As The Monochrome Set have sunk deeper into their world, becoming more 
removed from familiar rock ‘n roll reality, it has become harder to tell what real 
thoughts lie beneath all that perversity. Could it be, as guitarist Lester Square once 
maintained on a late night radio interview, that Bid does listen exclusively to movie 
soundtracks? As with all delightfully odd performers (Jonathan Richman, Resi- 
dents...) sanity here becomes irrelevant. 


The M 


Monochrome Set Discography 
“He's Frank’/“Silicon Carne,” “Fallout.” Bleu Disque (EP). “He's Frank’’/“Alpha- 
ville.” Rough Trade RT005, I.R.S. IR9002 (45). “Eine Symphonie Des Grauens’’/ 
“Lester Leaps In.” Rough Trade RT019 (45). “The Monochrome Set”/“Mr. Bizarro.” 
Rough Trade RT028 (45). Strange Boutique. Dindisc/Virgin Did 4 (LP). “Strange 
Boutique” /“Surfing SW 12.” Dindisc/Virgin Din18 (45). “405 Lines’ /““Goodbye Joe.” 
Dindisc/Virgin Din23 (45). Love Zombies. Dindisc/Virgin Did-18 (LP). “Apoca- 
lypso”/"Fiasco Bongo.” Dindisc/Virgin Din26 (45). “Ten Don’ts For Honeymooners.” 
Charisma PREO18 (45). Up-Coming: Eligible Bachelors (LP). Cherry Red Records 
(53 Kensington Gardens Sq., London W2, UK.) and Important Records (149-03 N.Y. 
Boulevard, Jamaica, NY 11434), : : 


N THE-COCONUTS BY DROP 


OM HIGH IN THE TR 
HAVE LONG STRAIGHT TAILS. THESE MONKEYS WITH STRAIGHT TAILS 
LIKE THEIR CHILDREN TO TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES. THEY LIKE THEM TO 


IN COCONUT TREES THESE 
PING THEM ON THE 


FES. THESE COCONUT TREE MONKEY S 


R. STEVIE MOORE 


by Irwin Chusid 


In the song “Nashville Cats,” The Lovin’ Spoonful sing that there’s “thirteen- 
hundred-fifty-two guitar pickers in Nashville.” That's a delirious understatement. 
Nashville is one of the most productive music capitals of the world. Some of the 
most evocative, compelling, subtle, and Honest American music has been nurtured 
and recorded there. I'm no country music buff myself, but some of my favorite pop 
music of the ‘60s was recorded in Nashville. Skeeter Davis, Chet Atkins, Sue 
Thompson, Homer. and Jethro, Roy Orbison, The Jordanaires, Brenda Lee—great 
songs; lovely melodies; ethereal harmonies; tight, if restrained, rock and roll. The 
"way a soul fan can tell Motown, Nashville, too, has its own trademark sound. 

There is a family there, among thousands, very deeply involved with music and 
the music business. There’s Bob Moore, bassist extraordinaire, one of the ‘unsung 
heroes of many a classic pop tune. Bob is THE bassist to have on your session. He 
backed up Elvis for years. Also Roy Orbison, Jerry Lee Lewis, Don McLean, Willie 
Nelson, Loretta, Crystal, George and Tammy. You name it, if it came out of Nash- 
ville, Bob’s on it, going on 25 years. 

Daughter Linda Moore, age 27. Miss Tennessee, 1977. Gorgeous, glamorous, 
talented. Currently singing and playing with Calamity Jane, 4-girl country group, 

one of Columbia Records’ most illustrious “products” these days. 
Then we come to Robert Steven Moore, a.k.a. R. Stevie Moore, age 31. Also a 
| musician and composer. Son of Bob, brother of Linda; born Nashville, 1952. Stayed 
26 years, then split, vowing never to live there again. : 

Stevie and Bob don’t talk much. There is between them a distance that can't be 
expressed in turnpike miles. It is musical. If Nashville is an uncertified, non-degree- 
granting university of higher musical knowledge, and Bob Moore could be con- 
sidered one of the more distinguished professors, than R. Stevie Moore had all the 
_ | important berféfits of that education—then said “fuck it” and dropped out. 

He now lives in Upper Montclair, New Jersey (far enough from New York that 
| there's more trees than houses, close enough to feel the cultural heat). Being 950 
_ miles away from Nashville, Stevie professes a certain fondness for the music he 
| grew up with, “dad’s music.” It’s a nice place to listen to, but he wouldn't want to 
live there. In the intervening years, there's just been too much Eno, ¥%2-Jap, Pil, John 
| Cage, Spike Jones, and Killing Joke for Stevie to ever go back. So he inhabits his 
| own musical Disneyworld, which he created by spending a tremendous amount of 
| time over the past 10 years sitting in front of two chronically-malfunctioning 

Ya-track tape decks. He is a one-man band, King of the Overdubs. Stevie builds 

songs, poptones, and composes other pieces that don’t quite fit the “songs” form, 

but are still recognizably musical. He has compiled an audio diary chronicling his 

development as an unknown but determined pop maestro. Fifty 60- or 90-minute 

open reel tapes, all of it erratic, some of it silly, abrasive, or self-indulgent (God, 

talk about people who never throw anything away), but lots of it truly brilliant, 

and very very very very distinctive. 

R. Stevie is an ingenious musician, with a wry approach to pop music. You’d 
never know he came from Nashville. In fact, he is passionately, irredeemably 
Angloholic, which prompted journalist Michael Bloom to diagnose Stevie’s musical 
syndrome as “Muswell Hillbillies in reverse.” An odd hybrid: the Nashville-London 
connection. And you thought Sparks were weird. : 

What does his music sound like? Eccentric—best word. Stevie knows all the 
pop gimmicks, and has fun rearranging them, and ultimately pinching you on the 
bum when you think you know what's coming next. He adores the two Franks— _ 
Zappa and Sinatra. Can’t get more extreme than that.'So his music sounds like The 
Mothers Meet the Beatles Meet the Residents. A list of his instrumentation wouldn’t 
read much differently than that of any technically versatile, if untalented, six-piece 
pop combo playing for union scale at your cousin's wedding. Stevie will play any- 
_thing he can get his hands on (except horns. Can‘t play them, doesn’t like them, the 
| former no doubt explaining the latter.), But all the ingredients don’t add up anyway. 
R. Stevie Moore's music is a gestalt of unpredictable factors. Over the years he’s 
| amassed quite a catalog of instant hits that never will be. Typical reaction of a first- 
| time listener—“Hey, this is fun! Why isn’t this on the radio?” How naive. 

Of all Moore's musical heroes, the one he most closely resembles —tempera- 
mentally, and sometimes musically—is Brian Wilson: reclusive, fragile; spon- 
taneous, an unrepentant prankster. Creative powers seemingly beyond his control. 
Refuses to perform live (“I’m a recording artist.”). = 

R. Stevie Moore is not the Next Big Thing. He won't start any trends. There 
isn't anyone who could copy Stevie's idiosyncratic style, and there isn’t much point 
in trying. It would be possible for another artist to cover one of his songs because | 
some have an immediate pop appeal. Others are impossible to duplicate, and even 
Stevie won't try. They just come from somewhere beyond the composer's control. 
Eccentric? You bet. Self-conscious? Sure. Talented? Well, he can’t help it. Just seems 
to run in the family. . 


DISCOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 

HP Music released two albums—PHONOGRAPHY and DELICATE TENSION — 
and a 3-song EP, STANCE, between 1976-79. All out-of-print and unavailable. 

CMI of L.A. released a single in 1980. Also no longer available. 

Recommended Records (U.K.) featured two Stevie Moore tracks on their recent 
double album sampler, in addition to two extra tunes on a bonus 7” EP. RecRec is 
‘in the process of putting together an album. Even further along in the process of 
compiling an R. Stevie Moore album is Wayside Music, of Maryland, a distributor 
of new and unusual music which plans to inaugurate a label soon. 

The best way to obtain music by R. Stevie Moore is via cassette. There are two 
sorta “Best of...” 60-minute compilations, each ‘equally good, hand-duplicated on 
quality cassette. Available from RSM, 429 Valley Road, Upper Montclair, NJ 07043. 
Cost: $8 each. Stevie will also make direct duplicates of any of his original masters, 
$7 for a C60, $9 for a C90. (Prices applicable until the corporate music lobby 
succeeds in getting a royalty tax on blank tape through Congress.) 
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DAVID MOSS 


interviewed by Fred Frith 
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David Moss is a percussionist and voice manipulator based in Vermont who's 
been involved in improvised music for more than ten years. On stage he’s usually 
surrounded by a vast array of familiar and unfamiliar objects from which he coaxes 
a similarly vast array of familiar and unfamiliar sounds. Recently he’s begun to 
venture a little way into rock music; in fact his latest project is a trio with Arto 
Lindsay (ex of DNA and the Lounge Lizards) and John Zorn (another long-time 
improviser now found increasingly in rock contexts). However, he's probably still 
best known as a soloist, and his LP Terrain (on the Cornpride label) must be one of 
the most-played records of improvisation in all of college radio. 
David talks very fast, with a lot of animation and warmth; he waves his arms 
about a lot and is already onto a second idea before he’s completely finished with 


the first one. These characteristics are also present in his playing, as you might 


imagines = = == 


FF: What would be your first question if you were going to interview yourself? 

DM: 1 guess I would ask “why do I play?” That’s what always gets me 
thinking... 

FF: So why do you play? 

DM: Well. . .starting back to front, the physicality of playing drums. Playing 
the instruments the way | have them set up, essentially there’s 360 degreeS of instru- 
ments around me. So for example, silences occur partially because of my effort to 
get from one instrument to another. And when a silence occurs that I haven't 
planned for, because I wanted one sound after another sound and they were six feet 
apart from each other, when that silence occurs it gives me more information, 
rhythmic information as to how I can plan the next silence or the next rush of 
sound. In a sense I've programmed in “rhythm” by the physical set up of my instru- 
ments, because of the time it takes to-get from one object to another. That’s a 
pleasure—I get surprised by the time lapse between sounds, and since | often play 
solo and have to surprise myself to keep it interesting, I like that—I like being sur- 
prised. So that’s one of the reasons I play. How’s that for tortured logic! 

Mostly, I just love textures and densities of sound. They're very physical and 
visual for me, and the more architecture, the more it's built up into different layers 
and lines and curves, the more interesting it is and the more it becomes more than. 
just a sound, more involving. And that's another thing I like about playing—that’s 
sort of why I play, to create those structures. 

FF; Do you ever find that with all your 360 degrees of sound sources, giving 
you all the rhythmic and textural possibilities you've been describing, there's a 
danger of feeling that you have.to hit everything, that at the end of a concert you 
haven't quite made it if you haven't used everything you've got? Sometimes I feel 
that the gigs that work the best are the ones where I realize afterwards that half of 

what was available to me I hadn't even thought about. 


“...Kids don’t react much differently than anyone 
else. If the sounds are difficult to integrate for the 


listener it doesn’t matter if they're 40 and have 
listened to Shostakovitch all their lives or 12 and 
have only heard the BeeGees.. .” 
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DM: I agree...the objects are there as latent possibilites. You might give a 
whole concert dwelling on six or seven of the sound sources and the rest of them 
that you spent three hours setting up and putting in place just act as gravity. They 
were waiting to be used, and they weren’t. But next time they might be. 

FF; Although you add new devices all the time there are certain objects that 
you've had for a long period. Do you see the sound sources that you use as having 
a finite capacity, or are you always looking for new things to do with the same 
objects? 

DM: There's one old cymbal that I’ve had for about 14 years. It’s cracked and 
bent and totally chewed up and I’ve found I guess about 10 or 12 ways to make it 
make sounds. And it’s pretty much used up. I haven't found any new ones for a 
while. It has a place, not just sentimental value, in my drum set that no other object 
has taken yet. 

FF; Well, it's obviously a good idea to have things that you know exactly what 
they're going to be able to do. It’s just that I’m interested to see whether your bias 
as an improviser, your driving force, is more on the side of the way that sounds are 
organized or with the exploration of the sounds themselves. 


DM: They're inseparable for me. Organizing sound is a kind of base for finding 
the new sounds that come or are needed. After you've made a beautiful organization 
this accidental beautiful new sound will occur, because you've set up the space for 
it, you've set up the ambience or the texture or whatever. Then all of a sudden a 
new use comes. The steel drum when a marble rolls in it is beautiful, and you never 
predicted or tried that sound before. And it works in a context that you can set up 
from previous knowledge. : 

FF: How do these things differ when you're playing on your own and when 
you're playing with other people? : 

DM: Well, playing on my own is more to do with development. I develop very 
consciously the things that I’ve been working on lately. I say “OK, I've been work- 
ing on this sound, let’s develop it and see what comes from it and really concentrate 
it in the process of the coricert.” That's as a soloist. 

With other people, the reason I do it, partly, is that I can’t stick to those pre- 
determined things. I don’t want to stick to them. I want to be pushed or pulled or 
prodded by other people into finding a new use or a new combination or a new 
rhythmic event. So for me the two experiences are totally different at this point in. 
my life. And of course, when you're playing with other people you can be quiet! 
You.can not make a sound for five minutes! 


“...If T play my steel drum with a vibrator once, | 
17 people will laugh, but the second time they'll 
+; just-hear-the sounder = secre: 
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FF: Yeah! The fundamental difference between playing solo and not playing 
solo is that when you're solo and you stop playing that’s it! 

DM: That's it for everybody.... In solo performances I've come to believe that 
people are more than half concentrated on. your personality. Whereas in a group 
context it becomes too much—the group personality is the music. I think the 
listeners concentrate more on the sound in a group than they do with one person. 

FF: A lot of instruments don’t require very much movement but in your case 
you have a lot to hit, and it’s often funny too—I mean, you can’t really keep a 
straight face the first time you see someone play drums with a vibrator! Does this 
strong visual element matter? Can it be a distraction from “listening”? Is that a 
meaningless distinction for you? 

DM: There's a whole crew of people who listen with their eyes closed so it 
doesn’t make any difference. Then there are those who come to concerts to watch. - 
Why else would they come? It’s vital for them to see how someone actually does: 
produce those sounds. So the sounds have an element of humor in them or they are 
perceived as humorous—and I perceive hardly any of my sounds as humorous, but 
a lot of them are perceived that way—even so, if I play my steel drum with a 
vibrator once, 17 people will laugh, but the second time they'll just hear the sound. 

__ FF: There's a kind of syndrome that I’ve encountered at gigs where people for 
whatever reason have come expecting “serious” sausic. I’m sure you're familiar with © 
it. They're a little bit apprehensive at the idea of going to a concert like that, and 
you become aware, after five minutes or so have elapsed and they realize that some 
of this might actually be entertaining, of a feeling of overwhelming relief. There’s a 
kind of collective sigh that passes through the audience when they realize that they 
can even laugh if they want to! And that’s sometimes followed by the feeling that 
they're so relieved, so anxious to laugh that they'll laugh at anything that you do, 
and there's a danger of it getting completely out of control. Have you experienced 
that? 

DM: Oh yes. . .all the time. If I happen to link four or five ways of producing 
sound that are unusual visually it can create chaos! Pandemonium in the audience! 
If I want that, it’s okay, but if I don’t, I have to learn to control it by what I 
actually do in front of people. It’s a strange way to relate to your audience, to know 
that at any point you can do something that they'll perceive totally different 
from you. 

I remember how people react. I understand that, but me, when I use this 
vibrator at a different point in every concert, it doesn’t mean the same sound to me 
every time. It’s not occurring in the same place. I see it as contributing maybe a 
totally different weight to what else is going on. I pretty much hear and visualize 
everything in context. 

People can laugh, they can feel like it’s funny, that's great. But for me, the most 
wonderful playing as a soloist comes when I've enveloped people, they've accepted 
that, they've wanted it, and we zoom off somewhere into this world that can’t be 
described, it’s not funny, it’s not serious, it’s not “contemporary,” it’s not anything. 
It’s just a sound.... 

FF: How much do you think your experience of doing these workshop demon- 
strations in schools has affected the way you play in concerts? 

DM: I find that kids don’t really react much differently from anyone else. If the 


sounds are difficult to integrate for the listener it doesn’t matter if they're 40 and 


have listened to Shostakovitch all their lives or 12 and have only heard the BeeGees. 
It doesn’t matter. I get the same reaction! 

~_ If I've just done three shows in a school in one day and I have a concert that’ 
night, probably I'll react extremely against the idea of demonstrating and be almost 
as obtuse as I can be—as dense, as non-understandable as possible, just to bring 
myself into a different relationship with the people listening. 


FF; Do you practice? 
DM: Yes, I practice a lot. But I don’t usually practice what I play. One way I 
do it is to sit down at my drums and position myself in a different relationship to 
that instrument) Usually I sit in one way, everything is set up so I know where it is. 
So when I practice I sit down and change my relationship to the drums physically. 
I move my foot over so it’s awkward, I put my arm in a different position, I change 
the position of some of the objects so that they’re lower than usual, I sometimes 
even put a weighted bag on my arm to reduce my mobility. It forces me to do dif- 
ferent things. 

FF: So what you're practicing is forging a new relationship to your sound 
sources? : 

DM: Yes. 

FF; You're not practicing improvising? 

DM: Occasionally I will sit down and play for half an hour and play without 
any thoughts whatsoever and I might find a new structure or a new mode of 
organization. : 

FF: Is that productive for concerts? Do you find that if you sit down and 
improvise a new structure in your house it has any relevance to when you're sitting 
down later on and performing? 3 

__ DM: Sometimes it does because I often use frameworks to jump me into certain 
improvised situations. Like, a couple of years ago I found that a steel drum com- 
bined with my voice very high combined with a ratchet hit by my foot combined 
with a pod rustled with my other foot was a really interesting framework of sound 
that I really liked. And I could use that as a jumping off point. 

FF; So you'd start a concert that way? 
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not anything. It’s just a sound...” 


DM: Perhaps, but usually I don’t start with those things, I have them on call so 
that if after seven minutes the concert hasn't gelled I have this place to go to that I 
can use as a launching pad. That works quite a lot for me and I have a number of 
these frameworks. 

FF: That's interesting. That’s something I consciously avoid. Because I used to 
find that it really interfered with my improvising. If I had something that I knew 
had gone well at past concerts I would start to get obsessed with it—I'd hear some- 
thing on a cassette that I really liked and get so worried about trying to reproduce it 
in subsequent concerts that all spontaneity would disappear, I'd find myself moving 
from A to B with no reference to the particularities of each concert, each audience, 
each set of conditions. The music just died! 


The only way I can improvise now is to ‘have as little to do with my previous : 


work as possible. It’s all there unconsciously anyway in my musical memory, in my 
fingers, and I've learned to trust that fact and my heart more than my conscious 
mind when it comes to the moment of playing. 


DM: For me these combinations I spoke of are just sitting there. They serve the 
purpose of taking my mind off the bad moments. I mean if you reach the point 
where you say: “Boy that’s fucked, that’s terrible” and you're analyzing everything 
that you're doing, then you're in a no-man’s-land, you're in a corner. For me those 
frameworks are mind-stoppers. You do them, your mind stops criticizing, and then 
you can go off into some other place. 

FF: What important areas of difference do you see between the performer's and 
the audience's idea of a concert? When you go to a concert to listen only, rather 
than to play (which means listening too, of course) are your criteria basically 
the same? : 

DM: Pretty much. If I can get involved in something or hear a density or a 
structure or a kind of playing that moves me—it ‘might last, as I say, a few seconds, 
a minute—then I feel iike, well, I’m glad I was there for that. 

FF: But there are a lot of people who are much less familiar than you are with 
the medium of improvisation who would go to a concert and if there were only 
ten seconds that moved them they would probably be fairly bored people! I mean, 
people who aren't musicians may go into a concert with quite different ideas—they 
may want to have a definitive intense experience, or they may want to be enter- 
tained, or to forget their bloody awful job or something. . . 

DM: But do people actually get moved by a whole hours worth of music? I 
don’t think it happens. People key into a kind of ongoing feeling and say, “Oh 
yeah, that’s good,” and then pick another part and say “That's good” and if there 
are enough of those maybe they'll say it was a good concert. No one is really there 
for the whole time, enjoying all the music. 


FF: Well, there’s a question of how improvised structures work in terms of 


intensity. You can pick out all the supposed “best” moments in a performance and 
splice them together and suddenly they aren’t half as effective. All those great 
moments, intense sounds, open possibilities out of context, and there’s virtually no 
sense to it. 

DM: You make another hierarchy—all of a sudden you have a new set of 
“best” moments and other less interesting parts. 


“.. The most wonderful playing as a soloist comes 
when I've enveloped people, they've accepted that, 
they've wanted it, and we zoom off somewhere 
into this world that can’t be described; it’s not 
funny, it’s not serious, it’s not ‘contemporary,’ it’s 
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FF; The point is the same, which is that, as you said, hearing isn’t based on a 
continuous notion of excellence. It’s more about a linear unfolding of dramatic 
events. People do hear music in that way, as a kind of drama...As in any drama 
you have moments that set other moments in relief. 

DM: Well, certain things allow you to feel like you're continually there. Like 
rhythmic music, ongoing, metric, like say jazz as it used to be and rock which has a 
continuous rhythmic punch to it. It’s like a drug—it pulls you in until a beautiful 
moment happens and then you're pulled into that and then back to the pulse and 
you chunk along. : 

FF; What about the music of, say, Steve Reich, where one has a drug-like 
rhythm but a deliberate total absence of that kind of episodic dramatic change. It's 
replaced by the idea of being drawn into the subtle infrastructure, discovering 
internal transformations. ... 

DM: To me, Steve Reich is very similar to Bach. I've always been sucked into 
Bach because of this continuous kind of cultural feeling, it just goes on and on and 
draws you into it and then you're swept away, washed over by it. Reich has that, 
and I don’t know that I'd say that every moment of Bach is the best music that ever 
hit the world, you know.... 

FF: What do you like to listen to? 

DM: At the moment I tisten to recordings of animal sounds. I use it as a 
stimulus for my voice. My voice in turn is a stimulus for my sense of organization, 
of what percussion can do. I try to make my voice do the things I hear the animals 
do, or that ambient environmental sounds do. Street sounds, things that come upon 
you and are maybe taken: out of context, you don’t know what it is but you try to 

ite it. I just try to collect these different sounds. And also I'm trying to listen to 
o sing—Dagmar Krause, for example, I 
her on some of your records, her voice has the ability to be about two octaves 
higher than mine and seventeen times more intensely focused in that high realm. So 
when I first heard that I thought, “God, if I could sing like that!” : 

Those were the kind of nice breakthrough thoughts that I had because if I focus 
on someone else’s way of making sounds I get a real glimpse of another form of 
organization. I try to introduce that into my own playing. 

FF: When I first heard you, singing was incidental—it was another color you 
could draw on in an extensive array of colors. Now it’s much more advanced and 
integrated, and something that’s seldom far away from your activity. What's the 


. story? 


DM: It started off as an accident a few years ago, this sound puffing out of me 
at very energetic junctures of my playing. I don’t know if anyone else heard them, 
but I heard them and I realized it was interesting, but I didn’t know what to do with 
it. Then I began to have this problem. When I was playing very fast and energet- 
ically | would begin to lose my breath, my oxygen supply would get depleted some- 
how, and I realized I was holding my breath several times when I was playing. 

I decided that if I could do a drone with my voice, in and out, very softly, it 
would keep my breath functioning when I played. So I started doing that as an 
exercise. And after a while ] thought it would be interesting if I used my voice as a 
drone element and my drums and percussion playing as a melodic element: So | 
started working on that, and my voice had to get louder to actually fit in. 

Then | said, “Okay, let me change that around, let my drums be the drone 
element and:my voice be the melodic one on top of that.” And then I said, “Now 
let's see if I can put the two together in a surprising way.” This was exactly the time 
when I started to do solo concerts, when I needed surprise, I needed ways to get 
myself going as a soloist. | could integrate my voice in there and not know what 
would come out, not know whether it would be a tom-tom or a muted cowbell or a 
ratchet or my voice that would act as the impulse that I could shoot off from. 

FF; Have there been any definitive moments that have impelled you to work 
more on the voice or has it been a consistent development? 2 

DM: The singing I did with Phil Minton was very challenging for me. 

FF: | thought that might be true! I noticed that after you’d heard Phil for the 


‘first time your voice stopped seeming like a sound-effect and began sounding more 


like a person. I don’t know whether that was a conscious. or unconscious influence. 
It was as if your voice became you instead of a part of your percussion set-up. ; 

DM: Well I guess I always developed it and thought of it as part of my 
instrument. All these hundreds of things are “my instrument” and when my voice 
came along, well, that had to be part of it too. It was never me as a “singer.” Then 
when Phil came along, I wouldn't even call him a singer, I'd call him, I don’t know, 
a “sounding-person,” that was a revelation. If I could deal with Phil equally vocally 
that could make me something very different. So, I didn’t think of it at the time, but 
it did have a strong effect. I think now I could stand as a person who puts out vocal 
sounds and not even feel the need to have that array around me. 

FF; Do you have plans to do gigs without percussion? 

DM: I'm going to Germany in September to do just that, in Essen, for a little 
festival. The guy said he wanted me to sing. “Don’t bring your drums,” he said. “I 
like your drums, but don’t bring them!” I look forward to it, because it'll be a flood 
of information. At the end of every concert.I can sit there and fill ten pages of a 
notebook with ideas about what I just did. 

FF; How would you define percussion? 

DM: It started off as striking objects, and then when that became a very finite 
way of producing sounds for me | thought about expanding the physical aspects into 
rubbing and brushing and plucking, I added stringed instruments to my set-up, and 
pieces of plastic that could be crumpled to make beautiful sounds, and objects that 
could be just rubbed with the palm of the hand and amplified. . .Percussion became 
the whole realm of touching things. 


I remember when I first listened to 
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MIRRORS 


by Christopher Stigliano 

I never saw Mirrors perform nor ever met any of the band’s members. My 
interest in the band stems from a curiosity for bands that were considered as being 
“before their time.” This article grew out of correspondence with members, as well 
as information secured from tapes, records, and articles published in Cle magazine 
and the Cleveland Express. One hopes this article might generate interest in a band 
that deserved to be a sensation but, due to the situation they were in, never became 
as popular as they could have in another city or time. 

They were fans of the Velvets, and Mirrors was the means of trying to do 
something different. “They” being Jamie Klimek and classmates at Lakewood (Ohio) 
High. Klimek was an avid admirer of the Velvets, perhaps the embodiment of a 
Cleveland Jonathan Richman. What else would you call a fan who'd taped every 
Velvets performance in Cleveland? Anyway, Klimek was joined by an older 
acquaintance Jim Crook, who played lead guitar and taught Klimek how to play, as 
well as non-musicians Craig Bell and Michael Weldon, who were simply told to play 
like the Velvets. 

What made this band different than the typical garage bands of the mid-sixties 
was that this was 1971. The pop musician was dying; there were fewer T. Rexes 
and Iggy Pops on the scene and more Uriah Heeps and Allman Brothers. The once 
refreshing sounds created by bands like the Yardbirds had evolved into the heavy 
metal sludge of Zeppelin. Local bands were expected to have names based loosely 
on mythology or biblical prophets and play “All Right Now” every set. The music 
media in Cleveland, with the exception of Jane Scott, ignored even more con- 
ventional original music bands like the Raspberries and Circus unless they had a hit, 
and only then were they “Cleveland's own.” (This still goes on in Cleveland.) This 
attitude greatly reduced Mirrors chances for gigs and exposure. 

I think the band was too good for their city. | mean, they were so far ahead (or 
behind, depending how you look at it) of everyone else it’s scary. Amongst Velvets- 
inspired original material were Velvets songs. Aided by live tapes, the band learned 
songs such as “Foggy Notion” and “Ferryboat Bill,” later made famous through the 
infamous Etc. boot, as well as “Think I’m Falling in Love,” which was recently re- 
discovered via a John Cale radio interview that a few lucky people happened to 
tape. Orie of the band’s greatest accomplishments undoubtedly was a re-working of 
an unrecorded sequel to “Sister Ray” entitled “Sweet Sister Ray,” or “Sweet Sweet 
Rock and Roll,” as Sterling Morrison calls it. The story behind this song is that it 
was performed and taped only once in San Diego, and that night, during a party 
with Quicksilver Messenger Service, the tape was stolen. It supposedly was never 
~ performed again. (An aside; this may be the song once described as being “heart- 
breakingly beautiful,” which Lou Reed wanted to record backwards!) Anyhow, this 


song supposedly was performed at various Cleveland concerts and recorded by — 


Klimek. Anyone got the true story? 

Nothing much happened with the band until 1974, when Paul Marotta joined. 
Marotta was also a classmate of Klimek, and was a big fan of the band. Previously 
he released a homemade EP called Tool that was recorded in his living room with 
two reel to reels. Marotta hates the record now, but it really isn’t all bad, sort of 
like the balladesque numbers Mirrors later performed with his help, only much more 


primitive. Marotta’s first gig with the band came about when he was called from’ 


Columbus, where the group he was then playing with (the infamous Electric Eels) 
were living, to play bass guitar. He later became a full-time member, playing electric 
pianos (one run straight through an amp, the other hooked up to effects), electric 
organ, guitar, bass, and violin, which undoubtedly aided the band in performing 
“Venus in Furs.” 

Later that year, some notoriety was gained. Two years of persistence finally 
paid off when the Scene, Cleveland's free weekly paper, and Jane Scott began to 
take notice of the band. Finally, the big time was just around that ol’ proverbial 


corner when famed WMMS jock Kid Leo was to host a concert featuring them, as 


well as the Eels and Rocket from the Tombs. The association of the band with a big 
name really could’ve been an asset. An ad was placed in the Scene picturing Eels 
guitarist John Morton in aluminum foil a la Woody Allen in Sleeper. Flyers were left 
all over the telephone poles. It was too good to be true, and it wasn’t true. Kid Leo 
stayed home because Kojak was on, and turnout was so bad that an ad for another 
concert featuring the same lineup a month later couldn't be justified. 

Internal struggle set in. Marotta left because he didn’t like being in two bands, 
although he still performed occasionally with Mirrors. He was planning a new band 
and wanted Klimek to be the guitarist. Klimek was becoming bored with Mirrors 
because his performances were improving while the rhythm section kept plodding on. 
Craig Bell left the band and joined Rocket from the Tombs, replaced by Jim Jones, 
who had played with the band when Bell was in the army. Soon Weldon left and was 


replaced by Anton Fier, a drummer who used to play in the Mr. Stress Blues Band, 


a popular college draw. Marotta incorporated this lineup into his new band, the 
Polistyrene Jass Band. Thus, when Mirrors performed their farewell concert with the 
Eels at Case Western Reserve University in September of 1975, a new band debuted. 

As for Mirrors, a posthumous single was released on Pere Ubu’s Hearthan label 
in 1977. The A side, “Shirley” is a pretty pop tune reminiscent of the Velvets and 
Troggs. Especially striking is the ending, a slow movement highlighted by glissando- 
ing guitar strings. The flip, “She Smiled Wild,” is from a rehearsal tape “recorded 
live in the’ basement.” This rave-up reeks of psychedelia, proving that Mirrors 
would be at home even if they were from Texas-in the sixties! 


A new release is in the works now on the Mustard label, 100 Smith St., 2nd FI., 


Brooklyn, NY 11201. Plans are to release some studio tracks, but I hope that they 
make it an album and include “Sweet Sister Ray.” 

Individually, ex-Mirrors have been keeping busy. Klimek and Marotta are in 
the Styrenes in New York City and hope to play out soon. Jim Crook was spotted 
in the new wave pop band the Pineapples recently. Craig Bell moved to Connecticut 
and is now playing in the Pebbles-styled Plan 9, named after the notorious 
cheap sci-fi flick seen occasionally in brief bits on Late Night with David Letterman. 
Jim Jones has two bands now, the studio Foreign Bodies and the Easter Monkeys, 
Cleveland's only hardcore punk band (Izzatso?—Ed.) Michael Weldon is an author 
recently signed to Random House, and we all know who Anton Fier is. Charlotte 
Pressler (a FANTASTIC rock critic) closed her article on Mirrors in an old Cle 
magazine saying she was waiting for the next Mirrors, like others wait for the next 
Beatles: Count me in, Charlotte! 


MICROTONAL MUSIC 


by Stephen Smith, Norman Sohl, Jonathan Scheuer 


The word microtonal literally means “small tones,” which usually implies musical 
intervals smaller than a semitone, the distance between any two neighboring piano 
keys. A more inclusive category is xenharmonic music, which extends to any tuning 
system that departs from the twelve note per octave equal-tempered scale. 

The history of music until 1600 is pretty much the history of microtonal music. 
A good introduction to the history of musical scales is given in the last chapters. of 
Harry Partch’s Genesis of a Music. 

Microtonality is not a new concept. When Marin Mersenne spoke of scales of 
32 tones to the octave, in 1636, he wasn’t speaking of great discoveries but simply 
summarizing what was known in his age. The tradition goes back, certainly to 
Greece, and most likely to the ancient culture which included musical and mathe- 
matical symbolism in the Rig Veda. Ernest McClain has argued that the study of 
musical ratio and tunings was one of the earliest recorded obsessions of humankind. 

The rediscovery of this heritage has been gradual. Mean-tone tunings and 
historical temperaments returned around the turn of the century, with the work of 
Arnold Dolmetsch.. 

At the same time, trails were a-blazing in the field of microtonality. Charles 
Ives, Alois Haba, Carlos Chavez, Ferruccio Busoni, Ivan Wyshnegradski, and Julian 


_ Carillo, to name a few, were busy as beavers trying to expand our musical resources 


with third, quarter, sixth, eighth tones, and the like. These systems are all based on 
taking the existing twelve tone equal temperament and doubling or tripling it to gain 
extra notes per octave while retaining the familiar twelve. Pianos were built to play 
24 notes to the octave. Two standard pianos were placed side by side, one of them 
tuned a quarter step high or low to provide the desired 24. Busoni did the same 
thing with three pianos, granting him 36 notes per octave. Carillo supervised the 
construction of many instruments in various systems, including a harp that could 


play sixteenth tones—ninety-six notes in the octave. All of them wrote significant 


music. Adrian Fokker started exploring the vast realm of thirty-one tone ET while 
Joseph Yasser prophesied the evolution of scale resources towards nineteen tones per 
octave, which he tempered equally. — 

Harry Partch was among the first modern musicians to’ escape from the frame 
of equal temperament and return to a study of ratios as the basis of consonance. He 
developed a system of just intonation with 43 unequally spaced notes to the octave. 
He felt that 43 tones were sufficient to accurately notate the inflections of human 
speech, thus bringing life and realism into his spoken and sung texts. This system 
relied on pure consonances and dissonances. It is rare enough to hear true con- 
sonance; almost never do we find a good dissonance. 

Microtonalists owe to Harry Partch what Anita Bryant owes to Florida oranges. 
He built whole batteries of newly conceived instruments from wood, metal, and 
glass, including such exotic material as artillery shell casings. He used texts gleaned 
from his hobo wanderings during the depression to create a microtonal folk idiom. 
Finally, he created several large music dramas with dance: Oedipus, The Bewitched, 
Revelation in the Courthouse Park, and Delusion of the Fury. 

Partch wasn’t interested in starting a movement in any crypto-religious sense; 
he said “if anyone calls himself a student of mine I will happily strangle him.” The 
only people still working in his particular tonal system are the musicians who still 
perform his music, to keep it alive and in people's minds. 

The main focus of contemporary microtonality in America is in the Los Angeles 
and San Diego area, where there are at least 30 to 40 people working with new 
sounds. The concept of building one‘s own instruments to obtain new timbre or new 
tunings has spread like wildfire. Chris Foster has built two instruments based on 
Partch’s diamond marimba and harmonic canon, though with modifications to 
expand structural and harmonic/melodic unity. He has also produced the Chrysalis, 
a large turning wheel with 41 strings on each side. Erv Wilson has built a large num- 
ber of marimba-type instruments in a vast array of different tunings, in just systems 
as Well as equal temperaments. 

Ivor Darreg of Glendale, CA is surely the grand-uncle of living microtonalists. 
Concentrating primarily on 19 and 31 tone ET, and secondarily on 17, 22, 24, 34 
and 41 ET as well as just intonation, he has built the 64-stringed hobnailed Newel 
post, marimbas of diverse materials, battalions of microtonally fretted guitars, and 
the megalyra family of rumbling bass instruments up to eight feet long resembling 
the steel guitar. Darreg also publishes Xenharmonic Bulletin, (three issues for $6) 
and has available cassettes of his compositions. 

In our extravagantly technological culture, surplus materials offer unique and 
bizarre possibilities of sound combinations. Skip LaPlant in New York has a group 
called Music for Homemade Instruments, employing 60 or 70 instruments built from 
junk or scrap material, most of them costing between 0 and $10 to construct. 
Jonathan Glasier in San Diego has a similar group called the Improvisation Develop- 
ment Project. 

Scattered across the global 12-tone desert are many oases of microtonality. In 
the Netherlands, for instance, Adrian Fokker’'s work has led to the adoption of the 
31-tone scale as a kind of national idiom for composers. The broadest source of 
information on current trends in theory, composition, and instrument design is 
Interval magazine, edited by Jonathan Glasier, PO Box 8027, San Diego, CA 92102. 
The authors are eager to hear from OP readers who may be pursuing similar 
directions. We may be reached c/o LMN, POB 2391, Olympia, WA 98507. 


It is difficult to discuss microtonal music without, at some point, discussing 
musical scales. If you are interested in further investigation, read Genesis of a 
“Music, or one of many college texts on the subject. What follows here is a brief 

summary, just to define words we use elsewhere. , 

A musical scale is a set of tones, usually (but not always) within the space of 
one octave. Roughly speaking, musical scales can be divided into three categories: 
equal temperament, just intonation, and combinations of the two such as the mean 


tone tunings. 


. Equal. Temperament : 
The scale commonly used today is an example of equal temperament. Developed 


in the late 17th century, 12-tone equal temperament is a system of dividing the 
octave into 12 equal parts, so that the distance between C and C# is the same as for 
example, D to eb. The octave can be divided into any number of equal tones, 
although some are more useful than others. The more common divisions are: 5, 7, 
12, 17, 19, 22, 24, 31, 36, 41, 53, tones equal temperament. These scales allow the 
composer to modulate by any interval without suffering any loss (or gain) in 
quality. y 

Just intonation, on the other hand, uses a scale of intervals that are unequal but 
in tune. This prohibits modulation, but allows for unheard of beauty in intonation. 
Just intonation is measured in ratios, for example, the number of vibrations of one 
pitch as opposed to another. The ratio of 2/1 is the octave, 3/2 the perfect fifth, 
5/4 the just major third. Not only does just intonation give us our familiar intervals 
in tune, but brings us little known or unexplored intervals, that just seem to sound 
right. : 
The composers of early music in the Renaissance were faced with the problem 
of using their just intoned scale for music which more and more required the use of 
transposition. Not willing to embrace the imperfect equal temperament system, they 
developed several compromise solutions, such as mean tone tuning, where some 
intervals were very good and some little-used ones were very bad. This allowed 
limited transposition, and had the additional advantage that every key had a distinct 
personality. 

With the use of computers, a new approach to microtonal music is becoming 
possible, that of the infinite, sliding scale, where pitches can be created as necessary 
to be exactly in tune with each other, and bearing no relationship to any one fixed 


scale. —N.S. 


Microtonal and enharmonic records and tapes available: 


Harry Partch—The World of Harry Partch, Columbia MS 7207; Delusion of 


New World 214; The Bewitched, 2-CRI 
CRI 213: Windsong, etc., CRI 193. : 
OMJ14, available through Nth Records, 


the Fury, 2-Columbia M2 30567; Songs, 
304; And On the Seventh Day the Petals, 

Other Music—Prime Numbers, Nth 
625 Post St, San Francisco, CA 94109. 

Ben Johnston— String Quartet #4, Gasparo GS 205 

Charles Ives et. al. —Music With 1/4 tone Pianos, Odyssey 16-0162. 

Ivor Darreg and Glen Pryor— Mustache Blue, available for $13 plus postage 
from Ivor Darreg, 34921 West California Ave, Glendale, CA 91203. 

Easley Blackwood—12 Microtonal Etudes for Electronic Music Media, available 
from the composer at 5300 South Shore Drive Apt. 44, Chicago, IL 60615. 

Ezra Sims—Elegie and “String Quartet #2," CRI 377; Quartet #3, CRI 223. 

Julian Carillo— Preludio a Colon, Balbuceos, Horizontes, Sonido 13, Mexico, 
JC 001 (Good luck finding it!); Mass for Pope John XXIII in 1/4 tones, CRI 246. 

Alois Haba—Fantasy for Violin Solo in 1/4 tones, Folkways 3355. 

Various microtonalists, including Ivor Darreg and Jonathan Glasier, also have 
tapes for sale or exchange. See current issues of Interval and Xenharmonic Bulletin. 


j 


Temperament— Adjustment of the intonation of notes in a musical scale in order to facilitate playing 
in several different keys. 
Just Intonation—Use of musical intervals whose fundamental frequencies relate exactly as integer 


I ratios, e.g. 2/3, 3/5. Just intervals sound uncommonly beautiful. However, this system makes 
modulation to other keys problematic. 


Mean-tone Tuning—A compromise between twelve ET and just intonation, widely used in pipe 
organs and related instruments, in particular free-reed ones, such as the harmonium and concertina. 


Equal Temperament—A system in which the scale is divided into a number of equal steps, providing 
for unlimited transposition between keys. Convenient. Not pretty. 


Genesis of a Music by Harry Partch (Da Capo Press; 1974) Harry Partch was an 
intensely personal man who vigorously questioned all parts of his life. Unsatisfied 
with the music that was handed down to him, he unwittingly became a trailblazer in 
search of a meaningful music in which to express himself. Along the way he 
discarded the traditional means of tuning the fixed pitch instruments out of tune via 

- 12 tone equal temperament and devised a system of 43 just pitches within the 
octave. Since very few instruments can handle 43 notes per octave, he then went 
in _ instrument construction, building over 40 instruments and writing music for all 
of them. In his book he gives an outline of the history of intonation, an explanation 
‘and elucidation of his theories, notes and thoughts on the construction of his instru- 
‘ments, and a heavy dose of his own philosophy on musical tendencies in America. 

“How many millennia backward (or forward) must we go to find art in a mean- 

ingful role? to find statesmen and artists in love with each other? Live, die; then live 

and know.” —S.S. 


| 
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Sound Designs by Reinhold Banek and Jon Scoville (Ten Speed Press; 1980) A very 
good book for anyone interested in building their own musical instruments. The 
authors have built many instruments themselves, and they pass on all sorts of useful 
information, such as how to tune resonators on a marimba or selecting wood for the 
body of sffinged instruments. Most of the instruments mentioned can be built for 
very little money or even scrounged from junk. They give brief but very helpful 
inf i ood and metalworking so that those with little or no experience in 

n achieve nice results. Along with wood and metal, there are 
made from rubber, plastic, and glass. The one main short- 


—S.S. 


examples of instruments 
coming of this book is the lack of attention given to alternative tunings. 


’ The Myth of Invariance (1976), the Pythagorean Plato (1978) by Ernest G. McClain, 
published by Nichols Hays, Ltd. Stony Brook, NY (Also available from Shamballa, 
in paperback, I believe.) 

When McClain first published The Myth of Invariance it caused quite a stir in 
ancient history circles. Subtitled “The Origin of the Gods, Mathematics and Music 
from the Rig Veda to Plato,” McClain set about to prove that some of the most 
difficult passages in the Rig Veda, the Bible, Plato, and fragments from Babylon and 
Sumer, contained numbers and patterns identical with those used in constructing 
musical scales, and were not just obscure numerilogical diatribes. What he shows, 
among other things, is that this fascination with musical scales is one of the oldest 
concerns of mankind. 

The Pythagorean Plato takes McClain’s argument further. Plato's views on the 
crucial nature of music are well known, and yet no one has ever tried to analyze the 
most difficult of his writings, the mathematical allegories. ee 

McClain’s style, like anyone trying to write about things best left to the ear, is » 
difficult at times, but still the books contain much new and unusual information on 

the structure of scales, their history, and on the practical layout of tones graphically. 


Harmonie Universelle by Marin Mersenne (1636) translated by Roger Chapman 
(1957), printed by Martinus Nijhoff, the Hague (1957, 1964). 

Mersenne wrote his magnum opus, Harmonie Universalle, at the crossroads of 
the Renaissance and the Baroque in France. He tried to describe every facet of 
musical thought and practice as he knew it. For our purposes, it’s his writings on 
musical history and theory which are most interesting. The. views of the Greek 
theorists are covered, as they were understood in the early Baroque. Most interesting 
of all, he summarized the theory of just, equal, meantone, and enharmonic tunings, 
and described scales of 8, 12, 17, 19, 27, and finally 32 tones to the octave. Also 
included in this section were engravings of keyboards for these scales, and a dis- 
sertation on cosmological and astrological symbolism in these scales. The book 
might be of interest, too, to the builder of unusual instruments, since a great number 
of late Renaissance instruments are described in detail, and well-illustrated with 
engravings. —N.S. 


On the Sensations of Tone by Hermann Helmholtz, translated and including 
appendixes by Alexander Ellis reprinted by Dover (1954). Published originally in 
German over 100 years ago, On the Sensations of Tone is still the primary reference 
for anyone seriously interested in understanding the physics behind music, and the 
construction of musical scales. Helmholtz was a scholar in the classic German style, 
and although Sensations is a very dense work, it is very complete and is considered 
one of the classics of scientific literature. 

My copy falls open to p. 193, the graph of relative dissonance, which provided 
the basis for Partch’s “One Footed Bride,” the chart of consonance and dissonance 
which his scale is based on. English readers have the additional benefit of not only a 
clear translation, but over 100 pages of additions by the translator, which alone 
forms a valuable reference work to enharmonic musical scales, keyboards, tables of 
ratios, and historical and world.tuning systems. —N.S. 5 
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Loren Mazzacane is no stranger to OP readers. His records (lots of them) have 
been reviewed many times in our pages. His synthesis of folk, blues, gospel, and 
free improvisation is one of the most personal and unique sounds anywhere. The 


fact that his music is so widely misunderstood makes the following essay all the 


‘more vital. He manages to transcend the usual trivialities of a 
a lucid glimpse of what he is as a person.. 
hoping to understand his music. —S.P. 


n interview, giving u 
.an invaluable first step for anyone 


1. b. 1949, New Haven, CT. 
2. Mother was church choir director, first musical influence. Soaked up the music of 
~ the Catholic Church and Italian opera (a cousin to the blues). a 

3. Passion: Gospel-blues. 

4, Performs: On park beiwhes and for the church across the street, and once in a 
while at Folk City in NYC and Real Art Ways in Hartford: Performance activites 
extremely hampered by what I can only figure as lack of Faith amongst people. . 
for a world of reasons. 

I am, have always been, and will always be at the mercy of the vibrating string. 

In short, it is my God and Gospel...the sound of the guitar—and most of all, that 


which to me is Grace itself, the bottleneck sound. I have no other belief or desire . 


than to rest upon that sound and give to it my vision. There are so many influences 
in one’s life which make a person what they are, but I guess only a few that give the 
totality of a soul its color and most importantly its willingness to live and discover. 
Such an inspiration for me has been the Blues/Gospel Blues in all its modesty, 
brightness and faith. It is a Grace, and for me and in my hands, all my own. All of 
its most faithful players have been my teachers. I have learned from their records. 

e players I have listened to extensively, the great stylists, have been B.B. King, 
Robert Nighthawk, Robert Johnson, Tampa Red, Eric Clapton, and most concen- 
tratedly, Blind Willie Johnson. Also, my mother is and has béen for 30 years a 


church musician, so I guess I just picked up that potential for Gospel music from her » 


and carried on.. 
that’s me. 

I come from and have mostly lived in New Haven, which now stands as the 
most crime-ridden and most dangerous city to live in in the country. It’s the closest 
thing to feudalism that we have in this country, with great Yale at its center, the 


.you know, that God is music/music is Savior thing. ..1 guess 


_ showpiece university of America, and all of tragedy beneath it in shadow. It is a 


city of extremes, but with a certain drama that exists nowhere else (in this country). 
You can't help but develop deep conviction of some sort, and I’ve always had the 
feeling that something great can happen here—it’s got to, you can feel it. It stares 
you in the face. This is the environment that lies at the roots of my playing. 

- In my most recent LP I am playing with my other half, Kath Bloom. Kath’s 
music is of a great faith and embodies all of living and love, and at a moment's 
contact with the voice I must be with it and in it, I guess because there just ain’t no 
outside (of herself) to it...and that’s a quality with which we all must live. We have 
entitled the record Round His Shoulders Gonna Be A Rainbow, from Revelations. 
To hold, to carry those words, feelings, whatever, is all we intend. In music we 
wish not to fill one’s ears, but give one to feel that they are free and alive. That's 
what I call Faith. : 

In speaking of myself, I must talk of Blind Willie Johnson. . 
guitar, for me.. all I can say is fragile, utmost fragility, in that all we hear lies in 
surrender. . .surrender to need, without wants of its own. That's the kind of purity I 
am striving for in my playing. Such pieces as “Dark Is the Night, Cold Is the 
Ground” and “Nobody's Fault But My Own” bring it all home for me. But I have to 
say, I at all times play me and no one else. I've learned to receive and depart in 
faith so as never. to hinder my own person to live and remain free in music. Blind 
Willie was a blind street singer in East Texas who poured his heart out in a Gospel 
of his own making. I am here, and in my own time and place must recreate that 
reality which is in my hands and is mine alone. In that way only can I inherit the 
spirit that put that slide in Willie’s hands. And I'm gonna do it. There can be no 
other way. 

That reminds me of the listener who came to me after a performance and talked 
of how he enjoyed the songs. and gospel hymns but, he said, “Everything you play 
is blues.” I said, “Yeah, I know. I’ve made them mean everything to me.” 


-his music, his slide 


Christ by Tom Hanford 


DISCOGRAPHY 


Records: 
Solo Acoustic Guitar Improvisations Vols. 1-8 (recorded 1979-80); copies may 
be available through Cadence Record Sales, Cadence Bldg., Redwood, NY 13679, 
Hanford, Bloom, Mazzacane LP (9/81); blues, gospel, ballads; available from 
Daggett, PO Box 390, New Haven, CT 06502, $6.50 ppd. 
Listen to.the Blues 7 EP (9/81); six blues, spirituals for guitar duo; $2.50 ppd. 
from Daggett. 
_ Pushin’ Up Daisies 7” EP (12/81); 
Bloom; $2.50 ppd. from Daggett. 
_ Round His Shoulders Gonna Be A Rainbow LP (3/82) with Kath Bloom. 
$7 ppd. from Daggett. 


five blues, spirituals, ballads with Kath 


Cassettes: 
Loren Mazzacane (Grove St. 
Unavailable. 
Hanford, Bloom, Mazzacane (Grove St. Cemetary, 7/81); Unavailable. 
Blues (March and April '82) with guitarist Robert Crotty. $4 ppd. from Daggett. 
A Dwight Chapel Concert (6/82) with Kath Bloom, vocals. $4 ppd. from 
Daggett. 


Cemetary, 3/81); improv. blues, spirituals. 


Future releases not on Daggett: 

Sept. ’82 studio LP on Boston’s Ainbiguous label, with Bloom. 

Spring ‘83—guitar duos with Crotty, Bloom. Raretone Music Library, Milano, 
Italy. 
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MOSCOW POP: 
BREAKING 


by Peter Titus 

Frank Sinatra once described rock and roll as “the most brutal, ugly, desperate, 
vicious form of expression it has been my misfortune to hear.” If that 1958 attitude 
had been written into law—as not a few power moguls of the time wanted—pop 
music today might rival the staggering banality it has achieved in the Soviet Union. 
In its spontaneous, expressive form, rock is a forbidden “Western” fruit, and inter- 
national imports are limited to superstars in the ABBA/Barbara Streisand mold. 

Backward as it is, however, this-music culture is built on a kind of freedom un- 
paralleled in the western capitals of Big Music. By understanding its ae its 
present contradictions —we can see U.S. pop with new eyes. 

Of course, something like rock is not unknown to Soviet consumers. The state- 
run record company, Melodiya, produced some 205 million units in 1979, with 
about 20 percent of this MOR pop. Unlike its glut-plagued western counterparts, 
Melodiya’s biggest problem is meeting the big demand for recorded sound. The 
largest chunk of its output is classical, with folk, spoken word, and children’s 
recordings also prominent. And lately the government | has responded to demand for 


modate the Bcc rare “The ‘Novosibirsk Trade Union regional ounce! put forward 
the idea of a chain of disco loan centers, stocking disco material and equipment and 
rea discos with music, information, film and slides. One such center has 
area been set up in Novosibirsk, including a recording studio with duplicating 
facility, photograph laboratory, and a stock of 2,000 albums and tapes.” 

This assistance is planned to benefit the welter of nonprofit dance halls and 
clubs, staffed by trained operators, built into universities, union halls and work 
places across the country. 

In general, however, Russian-language rock is depressingly poor in comparison 
to the sounds of European radio. In fact, it was the BBC and Radio Luxembourg 
-that revolutionized Soviet ears back in the sixties with bands like The Dave Clark 
Five and The Rolling Stones. And the Kremlin hated it. 

According to one emigree I talked with, “It was crazy! Everybody was trying to 
get a guitar. People liked it and were involved. They started to learn English because 
of the music. ..But when I was in Russia—at a time when rock and roll was very 
popular—they tried to kill this popularity.” 

This insitutionalized hostility to freedom in the arts dates back to the degenera- 
tion of the Russian Communist Party in the late 1920s. The original Bolshevicks 
who led the 1917 revolution were hounded from power—many perished in the 
purges of the ‘30s—and the Party was taken over by bureaucrats bent on consoli- 
dating their position in the state apparatus. In 1929, the Russian Association of 
Proletarian Musicians, reflecting official preferences, successfully called for a ban on 
jazz as a decadent bourgeois influence. In his history Music and Musical Life in 
Soviet Russia, Boris Schwarz reports: “The RAPM policy was violently anti- 
modern, anti-Western, anti-jazz, often anti-classical.” 

In 1932 all arts organizations were brought under direct state Control and in 
1934 Andrei Zhdanov outlined the iron-heeled ideal of Socialist Realism to the First 
Writers Congress. Never more than a grab-bag of pompous slogans, this infamous 
creed served to stamp out all forms of creative expression unacceptable to the pro- 
foundly conservative tastes of the Soviet bureaucracy. 

In 1948, the Party's Central Committee reaffirmed the spirit of Socialist Realism, 
and to this day—25 years after the historic 20th Congress that launched the post- 
Stalin era of liberalization—these rules have never been taken off the books. 

If Frank Sinatra had been born Russian, his words would typify such Soviet 
attacks on experimentalism as Kruschev’s in 1963: “We stand for melodious music 
with content, music that stirs people and gives rise to strong feelings; we are against 
cacophony...we flatly reject this cacophonous music. Our people can’t use this 
garbage as a tool of their ideology.” 

More recently, the Swedish group ABBA was denounced in the Soviet press for 
speaking out on behalf of Poland’s Solidarity union movement. The action jeop- 
ardizes licensing and distribution arrangements with the band, which is perhaps the 
most popular in Russia since the Beatles. 

This policy is based on the cold fear that any form of cultural expression not 
explicity patriotic (“music that stirs people’), or in deference to the status quo, 
would somehow become a rallying point for resentments against the bureaucracy. 
And in a society where access to recording facilities, radio, venues—any audience at 
all—is determined by government approval, such policies have meant poison for a 
pop music comparable in intensity or creativity to that found in the West. As 
Schwarz points out: “The simplistic stress on tunefulness and accessibility elevated 
musical insipidness to a status symbol.” 

’ One result has been the emergence of an underground “second culture,” to 
borrow a term coined by Czech dissidents. This was referred to as early as 1965 by 
the Yugoslav writer Mihajlo Mihajlov in his book Moscow Summer: ‘Today the 
tape recorder plays an important role in the life of the USSR.... The machines are 


relatively cheap and many people have them, especially the young people. The tapes 
thus spread from town to town all the things that the official press and radio choose 
not to include in their programs.” 


THROES THE WALL OF SOUND 


This twilight world of “magnitizdat” recordings, clandestine concerts, and black 


market LPs involves risk. “The police would break in, sweep us off the stage and - 


take our equipment,” laments an emigree Soviet songwriter in The New York Times. 
“The only music you could play or record had to be controlled and approved by 
committees on various levels.” 

Indeed, no matter how lively its second culture, the Soviet system appears 
pretty grim to western eyes. But this appearance is deceptive. The fact is, we can 
learn a hell of a lot from the Soviet system once its potential is considered. 

According to Schwarz, who has documented the Russian music gulag: “All too ~ 


~ often, Western critics of the Soviet scene overlook the positive aspects of the musical 


setup in the Soviet Union. In matters of music education for children. . .the Soviet 
system is supreme. In the performance and publication of new music, the production 
of scholarly Hooks, the search for new talent, the Soviet organization (though 
burcaneraic) offers distinct advantages.... In the past 50 years Soviet music has 
. It has strengthened its ties with the life of the country and its 
brought enjoyment and musical literacy to millions.” 
The Toric of these achievements has nothing to do with the bureaucracy ‘that 
wields power today. Rather it stems from the socialization of the means of produc- 
tion brought about by the revolution of 1917. Within a year of that event, the new 
government nationalized the music industry from top to bottom: theaters, publish- 
ing houses, record plants, printing establishments, instrument factories—even the 
elite “Conservatories of Moscow and Petrograd were declared state institutions of 
higher learning.” 

This is a heritage the Soviet political bosses cannot undo. Despite their misrule, 
Soviet people enjoy a broadbased cultural apparatus unknown in the West. In fact, 
prior to the collapse of the Communist Party, the potential of this system was 
matched by government policy. 

A feverish democratization of music life took place. A network of schools was 
organized, and musicians were enlisted in a campaign to carry their art into all the 
backward pockets of Soviet society. According to Schwarz: “...to involve the 
‘entire population’ was the gigantic plan.” Even during the darkest days of the civil 
war—when the country was racked by famine and circled by invading armies—free 
performances were held in the freezing theaters of the cities. Amateurs were en- 
couraged to participate in all aspects of this cultural revolution. Even the opera 
threw open its doors and attracted a new mass audience. 

“The spirit of musical adventure was not limited to the visits of foreign artists. 
Stimulated by the influx of musical ideas, encouraged by the tolerant view of the 


- Soviet government, Russian musicians—composers, conductors, musicologists, and 


performers —joined forces to explore modern music, both foreign and Russian.” 
Leon Trotsky, one of the principal leaders of the revolution articulated the 
Bolsheviks’ goal in his landmark critique The Revolution Betrayed: ‘Spiritual 
creativeness demands freedom. The very purpose of communism is to subject nature 
to technique and technique to plan, and compel the raw material to give unstintingly 


- everything to man that he needs. Far more than that, its highest goal is to free 


finally and once and for all the creative forces of mankind from all pressure, limita- 
tion and humiliating dependence. Personal relations, science and art will not know 
any externally imposed ‘plan,’ nor even any shadow of compulsion.” 

That these ambitions met defeat at the hands of the present ruling stratum does 


‘not detract from their validity, either for the Soviets today or for the capitalist 


West. Compare Trotsky’s view, for example, with the system prevailing here. Take 
your local rock club, its exorbitant fees, subsistence wages, and its management 
either desperate for survival or fat and greedy for more. Sure it can work. ..and 
produce some wonderful music. But how much creativity surfaces in the club circuit 
only because every other outlet for creative expression in our society—be it books, 
film, or TV—is closed tight as a drum? And how much promising talent has been 
smashed to pieces on the rocks of this cruel subterranean economy? What is there 
here of freedom from “all pressure, limitation and humiliating dependence?” 

Consider that 94 percent of all charted records in the U.S.—those that can 
actually. support their creators—are owned by one of eight corporations, all 
dominated by a quest for million-selling chartbusters to the exclusion of talented 
newcomers. And also consider that new releases have declined from some 14,600 
titles in 1963 to about 7,200 in 1980. This is the definition of a different kind of 
gulag. 

Perhaps its tentacle has touched you personally. If not, it certainly has in the 
music you hear on the radio and the choices available in record stores. You can 
even hear it, I think, under attack in the best new music. : 

For partisans of pop, Soviet history holds valuable lessons in the promise of 
its early years—when its films, music, art, and literature stirred the whole world. In 
fact, seeing past the dullness of Moscow rock leads straight to the most stimulating 
considerations of our epoch: the unrealized potential ag the Soviet system, and the , 
future of our own. 
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ar alent lites 


MEREDITH MONK 


by Steve Peters 

Boy, do I have a story to tell...There I was, eating clam strips at Fred's with 
Meredith Monk, my little tape recorder humming away, getting down all of this 
great stuff. It was probably one of the very best interviews I'd ever done. Meredith 
was very friendly and open, and we talked about all kinds of things that most 
people never talk about if they know it’s going to be printed. 

I go home. I turn on the tape to check the sound quality. I listen for about four 


quieter. Within ten seconds all I can hear is distorted blurps and bleeps. Then... 
nothing. Instant catatonia. Try another tape deck. Same thing. My God, it’s the 
tape. State of shock. Quick, write out everything you can remember... 

Meredith Monk... her mother was a singer who did radio work, singing on ads 
and songs from the hit parade. Grandfather was a Russian Jew who was a great 
baritone and founded a music conservatory. Mother still gives her voice lessons on 
occasion. ..Began singing and playing piano while very young. While at Sarah 


| opera. It was through dance that she got interested in using voice in different ways. 


images as well as music. ..In the ‘60s did rather large-scale theater pieces which, for 
lack of a better word, she refers to as “operas,” though now she’s interested in more 
easily produced works for voice and small instrumentation. If she returns to larger, 
more visual things, she wants to use film as her medium. In the meantime? trying to 
be more. independent of technology, more self-contained...Was in a sort of 
folk/rock band in the ‘60s, called The Inner Ear, playing Fender guitar and singing. 
Also did a single with Don Preston (then of the Mothers of Invention) around that 
general time. ..She considers her musi¢ to be very much concerned with oral tradi- 
tion, transmitting her techniques to other performers verbally, though she will 
| occasionally use scores. It takes about a year to really get a performer into shape... 
Likes recording, but is afraid that her music loses some of its power in a studio con- 
text...Plans to do at least one more album for ECM...Thinks of her music as 
emotional, but not so much an abstraction of intense emotions, rather, a very 
primal and essential expression of those emotions...Also likes to garden. “Some- 
times a carrot is more important than a song”. ..lately, listens to German cabaret 
music, Om Khalsoum (Egyptian singer), and Ennio Morricone soundtracks... 

Needless to say, some things got lost. But I guess you get the idea. You had to 
be there though. 

Next morning. Back at Fred's. It’s too early, and I'm embarrassed as hell, but 
amiazingly...here we are. Let’s try this again.... 


as film director? 

MM: Well, I just finished doing a half-hour version of the Ellis Island film for 
German television that had some color footage as well as the black and white 
footage that you saw. That was a very interesting thing to work on, because to do a 
half-hour form in film, which is basically a non-narrative form...I'm not really 
doing narrative film, I'm doing a poetic or musical kind of film. You could say that 
it’s musical because the images are put together in a very musical way. A seven- 
minute film is one thing, but a 30-minute film is very difficult. It took a lot of work 
to do it, and it’s something that is still very interesting to me. : 

OP: Are you going to keep doing silent films? 

MM: Actually, the half-hour version of that film has a soundtrack. We showed 
the seven-minute version on WGBH in Boston, and we put a little track behind it. A 
little bit of singing, a little bit of music, very spare but still a track. So it can be 
done that way. But in this concert I like to show the film silently so that your ears 
get kind of washed out from music and they're freed of the music for a while. 
You're just using your eyes, and then you can go back to the music fresh. So there's 
a kind of function to the films in this concert. ..I think that people have lost a kind 
of poetry about film, and they've really lost the musicality of images. ..Images 
themselves have a kind of musicality to them, and in a way you could say that film 
now almost disregards images as the main medium of communication. It still is very 
verbally oriented, so I like that you can just look at something and get something 
from it. 

OP: Any ideas for some big film extravaganzas? 

MM: The thing that was odd about working on the Ellis Island film is that 
since I've been working with the larger theater forms or opera forms...in a way 
you could say that my live work is very cinematic. ..so 1 thought it would be easy 
to do this half-hour film. Because I understand the language of images I thought it 
was going to be very easy, but it’s not, because film is another language. The images 
- in film are-very different than the images in theater, it’s a completely different form. 
| So it was very difficult and very interesting. It’s something that I very much want to 

get into as I go along. When I was cutting that seven-minute film, I was realizing 
how close it was to writing music. In a way, you could say that on an eye and ear 


soundtrack you've got a pure aural form, and in a way that's the purest way you 
can deal with images and music. : z 


minutes. Yeah, this is good. Suddenly, the sound gets quieter, and quieter, and . 


Lawrence she studied dance, voice, and composition, and also became interested in _ 


Considers herself primarily a composer, but a composer of movement. and visual - = 


OP: I'm interested in your films, that’s new to me. What do you want to do as | 


level, film is the purest. ..I mean you've got pure visual form, and then if you do a | 


‘Johan Elbers 


OP: Earlier we were talking about scores and working with other people, trying 
to teach them your techniques. Do you have a way to codify all this stuff, so that 
you can make it easier for them to learn it? 

MM: I'm not really a person who's very much into codifying and systematizing 
a situation that is basically music that comes from a completely different place than: 
systems. There are other people working that have done that, and that’s much more + 
acceptable to your normal person, like if you codify something or make a system 
then you're okay...But I just don’t believe in it, I think it’s a bunch of bullshit 
myself. Having seen somebody like Martha Graham, in dance, for example, who in 
a sense was discovering a vocabulary, you get the feeling that when she was work- 
ing in the early days. ..I had a teacher who had worked with her when she was first 
starting to work, and you got this sense. of excitement about it. Like, they spent a 
month just working on falls. Can you imagine that? Just discovering and working. . . 
And then when she finally put it into a technical code, the work stopped as far as 


| I'm concerned. I want to just be a very fluid worker, I want to always be growing 


and changing, and I think that once you can put it into a sysem you've already 
killed something. But I know that it’s much more acceptable to the powers that be, 
people think that it has validity if it’s been put into a system. 


“Jf I can offer people a very extreme emotional 

experience in a 2 or 3-hour period,’ that affirms 
that their emotions still exist. That’s what I can 
contribute,.so maybe that’s why I still like doing 
the music...” : 


OP: I was thinking of it more in terms of trying to communicate it to the other 
performers, to make it easier for them... 

MM: I think that it can be done in a more direct and physical way, where it’s 
basically a one-to-one situation. It’s done in rehearsals or workshops or whatever, 
and I think people pick up on it, like it’s something that can be conveyed, yes. Sure, 
there are techniques that can be taught, exercises, textures, all kinds of things can be 
transmitted. Se 

OP: It just seems like once you start building up a large vocabulary like that, 
you must have to start finding names for things...a warble, or a high-pitched 
staccato scream, or whatever you want to call it. 

MM: The thing I think is interesting about the voice and working with other 
people is that everybody's voice is different. So you can have something that you 
think is a technique, and when you teach it to someone else it’s going to sound 
different. They’re going to have their own way of doing it. So there's a balance 
between those two things. I can teach, say, how to find glottal break, and how to 
extend range, and slides and different textures, how to get two notes at once...All 
kinds of things like that I can teach to other people. And Naaz and Andrea know 
Songs From the Hill, but how they do it is going to be completely different, and I 
accept that because I know that I’m working with a live instrument. I'm not trying 
to get people to sound exactly like me. 

OP: Does mythology play a very big part in what you're doing? Like in 
Dolmen Music, the whole mythology surrounding these structures. . . 

MM: Well, not really, not mythology like verbal mythology that I looked up, 
stories about the stones...The more I work, the more I realize that I really work 
best from direct experience. Somehow, having experienced those stones. . .it was just 
amazing. It was like some kind of energy field, inside those stones and around 

. them...They were just in the middle of nowhere. They're called Les Roches Aux 
' Faires, which means The Fairy Rocks...and we're just driving down the road in 
' Brittania, seeing all these farms and gas stations, and all of a sudden.. .Boioinng. .. 


’ on the right are these stones. It’s just incredible. You get out and you can just 


feel. . .it’s like an energy field, that’s the only way | can describe it. About a month 
later, I visited some friends in the Lyon area, in the middle of France, and there 

- were another set of stones that weren't dolmens, but they were the same kind of 
stones. And you could feel it again. It’s very, very strong. And so it was from that 
experience that I did Dolmen Music, not looking up mythologies. I've tried working 
off, say, things that I’ve read, and I never do well. It’s always better if I've had a 
real emotional experience. Like when I went out to Ellis Island, it was a very strong 
experience. It’s right in New York Harbor, where the immigrants came at the begin- 

_ ning of the century. ; 


Kenneth Van Sickle 


OP: So do you think much about how music relates to specific places? Do you 
ever just want to leave them there, in those places from where they came? 
MM: Oh yeah...Songs From the Hill definitely came from being in New 
Mexico, no question about it. And Dolmen Music comes from being in Brittania. . 
I think-that all of my music has a kind of landscape quality to it. In a sense, I think 
that's pretty much what I'm doing, I’m trying to do vocal landscapes. 

OP: To what extent do you like to fill in the story? 

MM: What story? : 

OP: Well, say, Turtle Dreams. 

MM: What story? 

OP: Okay... 

MM: | think Turtle Dreams is much more a kind of atmosphere of urban 
alienation and urban angst, and pre/post-nuclear war angst. It’s much more an 
emotional atmosphere. It also has a slightly German, Brechtian kind of quality to it, 
which I want...a sort of German pre-war feel to it. So it’s just creating a certain 
kind of Bemosphere which is not a story line at all, it’s all form. It’s slightly rock 
and roll band, slightly black soul group. . .it’s got a lot of stuff in it.- 


.I want to just be a very fluid worker, I want 


MM: Future? 


~ OP: Yeah, it’s a kind of sad looking back at...the neutron bomb or at what- 
ever events might happen. 

MM: Yeah, it is. It’s sort of like looking at the earth from a Martian’s point of 

view. ..a sort of cosmic overview of human frailty and compassion. But also I think 


it has a lot to do with what we talked about yesterday...about how nowadays...If | 


you Have times like these, you begin to wonder what the function of being an artist 
is at all. I spent maybe the last four or five years thinking that doing art just didn’t 
mean anything, like it was just a stupid thing to be doing and pretty meaningless in 
the scheme of things. What's the function of it? Because mostly, people are just 
doing art to get famous or for whatever their satisfactions are...money, or this, or 
that... .It just doesn’t have much actual function in this society. I think that the only 
thing you can offer is, like, some kind of affirmation of what it is to be human 
now. And that comes from however you do it. If you're a very political person, it 
might come from doing a piece that shows people what's going to happen if there 
are all these nuclear plants, and then they can do something about it. Of course, 
that’s if you're that kind of artist...I think that art is kind of like society's antennae 
or conscience in a way. So for me, if I can offer people a very extreme emotional 
experience in a two- or three-hour period, that affirms that their emotions still exist. 
That’s what I can contribute, so maybe that’s why I still like doing the music. 

OP; Did you ever come.close to quitting? 

MM: Well, I was kind of depressed for a few years. I don’t think I could stop. 
I think it’s so much a part of my life that I couldn't stop even if I wanted to. But I 
was feeling pretty bad about what I was doing here. 


“We've never had a people come and roll over our 
land...And so I was wondering how Americans 
would hold up to that. I mean, we’ re a strong 


to always be growing and changing, and | think 
that once you can put it into a system you've 
already killed something. . 


+ j = 


OP: Does that hold true for some of the bigger “opera” things ‘you did, ‘like a 


Education of the Girlchild, or did they have more of a “plot” to them? 

_ MM: Well, they never had plots as such, but that was a more theatrically 
based piece, whereas this, you could say, is a more musically based piece. You have 
the movement or the imagery coming right out of the music, whereas Girlchild was 
more...the images came first, and then I wrote the music. That wasn’t a plot, but 
it was a kind of mosaic or mythic...it did have a sense of myth. Not mythology, 
but myth, of this group of women, and each one being very unique. And then the 
one person's life in the second act. But I mean this in very general and archetypal 
terms. Again, a much more poetic form, not a story line at all. I've never been able 
to tell stories. I’m not a good storyteller, I’m terrible at it. 

OP: Is it tough doing concerts that are made up mostly of older work? 


MM: Sometimes I think, if I sing this again I’m going to totally flip out, I can’t , 


take it. But it comes and goes. In some ways, I'm singing them better now than | 
used to, and if I still feel like I’m creating every time, still exploring, then it feels 
fine. If I’m not, if I'm just holding on to things that I think work, then it’s not good 
at all. I've been feeling very good about it lately, though. You bring what you have 
at the moment to a form, and as long as it’s not mechanical, you're still growing 
and trying things. I have a lot of new music from Specimen Days, but I just haven't 
got around to reworking it into a concert format yet. So that’s why I’m doing the 
old stuff. 

OP: Do you want to talk a bit about Specimen Days? 

MM: It’s a kind of opera form or musical theater piece that we've been doing 
at the Public Theater in New York. It has some Civil War imagery in it, and it has 
some very contemporary and futuristic imagery in it. Very much about... pre-World 
War Ill. There’s one scene with these miniature tents on stage, and these gigantic 
cannon balls mow them down. And there's one very funny scene with two Abraham 
Lincolns, but real fake looking, with those fake beards pasted on:..It’s very 
abstracted. There’s a northern family and a southern family, and they hase eating 
scenes where they eat completely differently, totally different gestures, as if you 
were looking at two cultures side by side. It’s very anthropological in that way. And 
then it has some very futuristic scenes in it. There’s a funny film that I shot of this 
turtle. ..I have a turtle, I like turtles very much. ..I had this miniature city built, so 
you can see this turtle like Godzilla in this city with no one there, like if the neutron 
bomb had fallen and there’s no one left in the city, but the city itself is still intact... 
And then the turtle is on the moon, and you see the earth. . It’s just an exploration 
of how during the Civil War there were certain impulses that started, a kind of 
mentality. ..Well, that’s always existed—“This person's a female, this person's a 
male, this person's black, this person’s white, this is the North, this is the South”... 


All that kind of dialectical thought process, and how that goes on till now, It’s - 


not done in an intellectual way, it’s done visually, so you know there are these 
impulses that still exist, and that situation of human folly still exists. And that's 
what the piece is about. 


OP: Are you nostalgic? 

MM: I'm not really nostalgic...In a funny way the Civil War period doesn’t 
interest me too much. I just used that...I started getting interested in it because | 
was spending a lot of time in Europe, and | was realizing that Europe had gone 
through two world wars on their soil, and that it really influenced both them and 
us, and that we as a people have not had anything hurt our land, except for natural 
disdsters. We've never had a people come and roll over our land the way that 
Holland has, or Belgium has, or France has. And so I was just wondering how 
Americans would hold up to that. I mean, we're a strong people, but we've had life 
pretty easy. So I naturally went to the ae War, because that’s the last war that 
“was on our soil, 

OP: To me there is a certain amount of nostalgia i in your work, though not just 
in those past images but also in the i meee ‘that you're talking about in the. . 


“people, but we've had life pretty easy. . 


: It’s yretty easy to get fed up with so many people who are doing things 

‘for the wrong reasons. 
MM: See, when you really realize that you're just part of something, and after 
a lot of trials and tribulations. . .I've been working for 15 or 16 years, and most of 
my life has been devoted to my work. I haven't had much of anything else in my 
life. So when you start realizing that the thing that makes you work is the joy in the 
work itself —that that’s really what it’s about—you can just go through every single 
thing that’s happened in your life. .. recognition, and one thing to the next, trying to 
figure out what it is that you're doing..-and all those things can be taken away 
from you. Everything. It’s so completely ephemeral. But working itself is the real 
joy, and nothing else means much of anything. Because...Say you get a good 
review. A lot of people base their whole careers on the fact that they get good 
reviews. Do you know how long it takes for that to be over with? About ten 
minutes, and that’s it. It’s illusion. Then the person gets a bad review the next day 
and they have that pain to deal with. So all of that is not really important at all. If 


you realize that it’s just moment-to-moment and working is working and that’s what — 


it’s all about, then it feels okay. When I finally came around to that, then that 
“achievement’’ was not that meaningful. In other words, what I was going through 
was a kind of crisis of realizing that I had been devoting my life to something, and 
that the achievement aspect of it wasn’t particularly meaningful. That you could go 
through a whole life and say, “I did this, I did that. I did this, I did that”. ..and 
SO WHAT, ya know? It doesn’t mean anything. But, the day-to-day work 1S still 
meaningful. 

OP: Then for you, where does the perionmance aspect fit into that scheme of 
things? 


MM: I love to perform, and | feel like it's a real giving thing. It’s a real- 


exchange. That's the best thing about it. Like, the audiences on the West Coast. 

it's pretty hard to do a bad performance for them. The audience ‘in Seattle. . 

walked out, and there was so much love in that audience that I was just Av ines : 
couldn't do a bad performance for them. It was wonderful, and that’s very meaning- 
ful. I know it sounds very cornball, but it’s true. It’s a giving thing. You're there for 
them, not yourself, and any performer who doesn’t know that is not. a good 
performer. 

OP; Do you think that audiences now have a better idea of what's going on in 
your work than they did ten years ago, or do you think that they’ve always under- 
stood? Or never quite understood? 

MM: Well, on the level of understanding, I don’t think there's anything to 
understand, baat of all. “Understand” is always a word that I have’a lot of problems 
with, because “understand” always has to do with the fact that you've thought it 
through on an intellectual level, and it always implies a kind of distance to me. 

OP: Maybe the word I'm looking for is “accept,” rather than “understand.” 

MM: I think that it’s always been very direct on a feeling level, and I’ think 
that’s why we tour very easily in Europe or other countries, because there’s no 
language problem. I mean language in terms of verbal and image language. It can go 
anywhere. That's why we've had an easy time with the music. I think there are 
people who've gotten the emotional connection all along....maybe there are just 
more people listening to it now. It seems real simple to me. I just never under- 
stand—and there’s that word, “understand”. 


END TAPE. 


Meredith Monk Discography : 

Our Lady of Late (out of print, may be re-released on Labor Records) 
Key (Lovely Music) 

Songs From the Hill/ Tablet (Wergo, German Import) 

Airwaves (Anthology on 110 Records) 

Big Ego (Dial-a-Poem series on Giorno Poetry Systems) 

Dolmen Music (ECM) 


we 
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by Steve Kiviat ‘ : 
lan MacKaye is 20 years old. He is the lead singer of Minor Threat, a band that 

reunited several months ago. Ian, along with Minor Threat’s drummer Jeff Nelson, 

runs Dischord Records, a label that’s released six 7” EPs by D.C. bands (Teen Idles, 


S.0.A., Minor Threat [2], Government Issue, Youth Brigade), co-released a 7” EP by 
Ohio’s Necros and an album by Boston’s S.S. De-control, and they've released Flex . 


Your Head, an 11-band D.C. hardcore sampler. This has all been done in a year 
and a half period. 

In September of 1979 the Teen Idles formed with lan MacKaye on bass. Shortly 
afterwards, the Untouchables, with lan’s brother Alex on lead vocals, were formed. 
“The Georgetown teeny punk bands,” as they were derisively called, were for the 
most part limited to playing at an upstairs loft room called D.C. Space, and at a 
Yippie hangout called Madam’s Organ, where the Bad Brains used to hang out and 
play. The Teen Idles went to California by bus in the summer of 1980, along with 
their friends Henry Garfield Rollins and Mark Sullivan. John Stabb did NOT go (as 
Calvin Johnson said in the “J” issue). Henry had a mohawk, which Darby heard about 
since the D.C. kids were looking for Darby. They never met up, though Darby did 
write them and tell them that mohawks were cool since he, Darby, already had one. 
The Teen Idles played one show at L.A.’s Hong Kong Cafe where they made $15 
and one show at San Francisco’s Mabuhay Gardens where they made only $11. 
They also succeeded in getting kicked out of Disneyland. Despite all these problems 
the guys enjoyed their stay in the punk mecca immensely. “We spent a lot of money, 
but it was really worth it going out there.” 

Gradually the D.C. punk scene grew. Minor Threat formed in November of 
1980 with lan MacKaye on lead vocals. In January of 1981, the Teen Idles record 
was released, “We saved money for a year from Tee shows to put 
record,” Jan says. “We put it into an account and nev ched it.” In the summer 
of 1981, Minor Threat and Youth Brigade began a cross-country tour which for 
various reasons never went as far West as they planned, ending in the Midwest 
rather than California. Minor Threat then broke up in September of 1981 when 
guitarist Lyle Preslar went away. to college. But the Dead Kennedys and Black Flag, 
who had begun touring the country, began spreading the word around about how 
great the D.C. scene was. These two bands also kept ir close touch with Jan. With 
the release of the first Minor Threat EP, even more attention began to be focused on 
the D.C. scene and Ian MacKaye. Much of this attention was paid to Ian’s no 
drugs/no alcohol philosophy, known as the “straight edge.” “I'm a person just like 
you/but I've got better things to do/than sit around and fuck my head/hang out 
with the living dead/. . .I've got the straight edge.” Related to this philosophy was 
the ever-present symbol of an “x” on people's hands. This signified in clubs that you 
were under 18, and therefore couldn't drink. The straight edge is not only a reaction 
to the hippy stereotype but also to the L.A. punk scene which is/was filled with 
drugs and alcohol. : 

Minor Threat’s next EP, In My Eyes, which is seen by many as the best 7” 
indy release of 1981, focused further attention on Ian's philosophy. Several people 
attacked “Out of Step with the World” as being as fascist as the Moral Majority 
(“Don’t drink, don’t smoke, don’t fuck, I can't keep up...out of step with the 
world.”). Yet lan’s answer to a caller on WMUC, when he and Jeff were guests, 
helps clarify the straight edge. The caller said, “I hear you guys (D.C. punks) don’t 
drink or smoke.” Ian replied, “Some do, some don't, just like the rest of the human 
race.” As for the “don’t fuck” part, Ian explained to Boston's Forced Exposure fan- 
zine that he’s just opposed to the constant emphasis on “fucking.” “I am not anti- 
sex,” he told them. 

lan’s moral philosophy has had quite an influence on the hardcore scene. There 
is now a fanzine from Long Island called Straight Edge, and _.any people have been 
sighted in several areas with “Straight Edge” written on their jackets. I’ve been asked 
by several people from other areas whether everyone in D.C. follows the straight 
edge, and letters in Flipside have cited Ian's straight edge as one of the reasons why 
D.C.’s scene is less violent than L.A. or N.Y.’s. 

The recent success of Flex Your Head (4000 copies sold the first week it was on 
sale), and the regrouping of Minor Threat (Lyle quit college and moved back to 
D.C.) has placed Ian further in the spotlight. This has caused some problems. Some 
people are attacking Ian for being too preachy, hypocritical, and opinionated. | 
believe these criticisms are exaggerated. lan is undoubtedly aware of them, as Lyle 
repeated a joke onstage that had been going around the D.C. area. “Why did 
the punk cross the road?” A: “Because Ian told him to.” Ian does have his faults (as 
does everyone), but I can understand why he’s so opinionated. When he went up to 
Boston in 1981 and tried to sell Teen Idles records to Newbury Comics, they only 
bought two of the 30 copies he had. ..now they've put out two hardcore samplers, 
and are selling copy after copy of the Dischord releases. Bomp Records gave Jeff 
and him similar treatment. (What “treatment’’?. ..only being interested in what sells? 
It's business—JF) But as Ian says, “We won't be pushed around by anyone,” so 
when they found out that Bleecker Bob’s in NYC was selling the Minor Threat single 
for $3 after buying it from Dischord for $1, Jeff called them up and said, “Lower the 
price to two dollars or you'll never get Dischord stuff again.” They lowered the 
price. 
lan continues to push and promote bands he likes wherever he goes. He has 
been a long-time Black Flag supporter, and accompanied them recently on their 10- 
day English tour. He helped pay for this by passing a cup around at Black Flag’s 
D.C. appearance. Dischord receives records and tapes in the mail from all over the 
world—Finland, Sweden, England, Italy, Germany, and all over the U.S. Alterna- 
tive Tentacles in England wants to release Flex Your Head over there, and Dischord 
has plans to release more D.C. stuff after Minor Threat comes back from their tour. 
“We must be immensely lucky,” Ian says. 


Ian MacKaye with Teen Idles 
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ENNIO MORRICONE - 


by Philip Perkins : 

A “Spaghetti Western.” What comes to mind? A stark landscape, the sun beat- 
ing down mercilessly; Clint Eastwood's face in extreme close-up, the eyes unblink- 
ing, a bead of sweat running down the side of his grizzled face as his jaw muscles 
ripple. ..and this odd music. More than any other single identifying trait, the music 
used by such directors as Sergio Leone in such classic films as The Good, The Bad, 
cand The Ugly, Once Upon a Time in the West, My Name is Nobody, A Fistful of 
Dollars and countless others has set the strange, tense atmosphere of these off-beat 
films. And the most important composer of this style of music, the virtual inventor 
of the genre, is Ennio Morricone; composer of over 200 film soundtracks both 
famous and infamous, covering a huge range of subject matter and film quality. 
Currently represented on American movie screens by his score for John Carpenter's 
The Thing, and lately by scores for The Exorcist II, Days of Heaven, and 1900; 
Morricone first became widely-known in America during the late sixties due to a hit 
record of his theme to The Good, The Bad, and The Ugly by Hugo Montenegro. 
This followed the success of Sergio Leone's “Dollar Trilogy”: Fistful of Dollars, For 
A Few Dollars More, and The Good, The Bad, and The Ugly around the same time. 

Ennio Morricone was born in Rome in 1928, and studied music with Goffredo 
Petrassi at the Conservatory of Saint Cecilia. There he took honors in symphonic 
performance. Although he has composed several symphonic and chamber works, it 
is his film scores that have been his greatest success, fostering an enormous num- 
ber of imitators and followers. (American followers include, most strikingly,, The 
‘Residents. ..note especially their rhythmic structures and the use of electric guitars 
on their album Mark of the Mole.) Morricone has a large cult following in America 
and is a bonafide star in Europe, selling millions of records. 

So what is it about Morricone’s music that is so striking? Perhaps the most 
obvious trait is his use of unusual sound-sources: ocarinas, “junk” percussion, 
electric guitars both treated and raw, tinny electric organs, out-of-tune brass 
instruments, odd vocal techniques, and countless other ruses; used both in and out 
of key with the rest of the music. He creates fascinating juxtapositions of these 
sounds with his “big” orchestra sound, often in conjunction with human voices 
used as instrumental, lyric-less effects. (A notable departure from this is Joan Baez 
singing “Here's To You” from his score to Sacco and Vanzetti.) Next in order of 
recognizability would be his rhythmic structures. His pieces for films tend to be ° 
rather short, six minutes» maximum, and often within that time the music will 
change tempo several times, using bold, incisive rhythms delineated by snare and 
bass drums. A real Morricone trademark rhythmic device is to stop a large, fast- 
moving orchestral section dead in its tracks and insert a quiet, sometimes arhyth- 
mic, solo over silence, and then suddenly bring the full orchestra back at the end of 
a phrase. When combined with an unexpected jump cut or a sudden move in the 
film’s action, the effect is like a hammer blow—it literally jolts you out of your seat. 

Melodically, Morricone’s music virtually always remains very simple: no com- 
plex chords, no serial or 12 tone rows, no polytonality. Usually the music for an 
entire film will spring from a single simple melody, often no longer than three or . 
four bars. This melody will return from time to time throughout the film in various 
guises; typically, in the case of a western, on acoustic guitar (solo), on an oboe 
(perhaps in a chamber grouping), in a solo voice before a piano or small string 
section and, finally, in the violins of a full orchestra. The effect of this simplicity is 
that each film acquires a musical identity, a hummable theme even the most un- 
sophisticated audiences can appreciate. (The best recent example of this is the main 
title music from John Williams’ Star Wars score. Morricone’s title theme from The 
Good, The Bad, and The Ugly qualifies similarly.) 

In soundtrack work, the most important question concerning a score is “How 
well did it work with the film?” The unpredictability of Morricone’s music, through 
its large dynamic and rhythmic jumps and odd sound-sources is ideally suited to the 
violent films he is most noted for. He is able to create or hugely amplify the feeling 
of the unexpected looming just outside the frame that those of us aficionados of © 
Italian Westerns enjoy so much. Great classical and pop music has often been used 
in films to the detriment of the film itself: the music is either at cross-purposes 
emotionally with the film, or overwhelms it completely, distracting us from the 
picture on the screen. Herein lies Morricone’s true genius: his music may not always 
stand up as great music on its own but, in the making of music that has the ability 
to create and sustain an emotional state in conjunction with moving pictures, he has 
few peers. A classic kind of “Spaghetti Western” scene illustrates this point: often in 
this kind of film there will be whole sequences in which there may be little action, 
few sound effects, and no dialogue. Here the music creates an entire mood, literally 
out of thin air, with tremendous emotional impact. 

I highly recommend that anyone composing any kind of music give Ennio 
Morricone a listen. His spareness, his unique song-like structures, and his innovative 
use of electric instruments speak well to pop combo writers, and his original styles 
of playing and combining groups of traditional symphonic instruments might be 
useful to the classically-minded. But to those of us with aspirations toward film and 
TV soundtrack work he is virtually the prototype—someone who can combine 
diverse elements into memorable scores that can elevate a pedestrian or flawed film 
to true classicdom. 

Personal favorites: 

Il Buono, Il Brutto, Il Cattivo (The Good, The Bad, and The Ugly) RCA - 
NL 33202 

The Big Gundown (La Resa Dei Conti) (out of print but in used record stores, 
as are many of Morricone’s film scores), United Artists UAS 5190 

Le Colonne Sonore di Ennio Morricone (a compilation of music from 12 differ- 
ent films in many styles, i.e. not just westerns), RCA NL 33048 

1 Western Ennio Morricone (Western scores compilation, some notable omis- 
sions, I think.), RCA NL 33066/33025 (2 discs) 

Per Un Pugni Di Dollari (Fistful of Dollars), RCA 

Duck, You Sucker, United Artists UA LA 302G (probably out of print) 

When Women Had Tails, EM M-1002—probably out of print, but I saw a 
reissue under the original title: Quando Le Donne Avevano La Coda. 

C’era Una Volta Il West (Once Upon A Time In The West), RCA OLS 3 44123 

1 Film Della Violenza: Ennio Morricone, RCA TPL2 1174. A great compilation 
of Morricone’s best music from thrillers, gangster movies, war movies, and others 
exclusive of westerns, 2-record set. 
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SOUNDSHEETS 


IF YOU WERE AN OP SUBSCRIBER THERE WOULD BE A BRIGHT YELLOW “MARIA 
DE JANEIRO” FLEXI-DISC IN THIS SPACE! But we're giving you a second chance to 
get it... Subscribe now at the one-year (six issues) rate of $8, order an available back 
__ issue ($2 postage & handling), and we'll send you that attractive slab of pure vinyl. 
Supplies are limited. Full details can be found on page five. 
Not only that...If you subscribe before the “N” issue, you'll receive a flexi by 
Chemicals Made From Dirt!...And we hope to line up free flexi deals for each 
remaining issue. Call 206-352-9735 if you can afford to put“out a flexi and would like 
to see it distributed to LMN members. We don’t care what type of music it is. 


Many thanks to Maria and Soundchaser Music for making this flexi possible. _ 
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Every time one of us wears our Op basketball shirt out and around, somebody 
wants one. . .So here’s your chance to have your very own. The shirts are all 100% 
Cotton, hand-dyed and hand-screened. They do not fade, shrink or otherwise self- 
destruct. They are bright, camillia pink in color with the Op Magazine logo screened 
in black on the right shoulder. Order now and allow a few weeks for delivery. 


Send $7 for regular style shirts to Lost Music Network, PO Box 2391, Olympia, WA 98507 


Name a 
Address ee ee ee 


City, State, Zip 


Enclosed is $ 2) ss for (#) shirts. 


Size—_____ 1 Regular ($7) 


Prices include postage and handling. 
WA. Residents add 6.2% state sales tax. 
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Steve Fisk John Foster Phillip C. Hertz Toni Holm : 
Anne E. Jacobs Calvin Johnson Cheri Knight Matt Love CONTEST: Connect the names of the following Op staffers with the faces in the 
Keith McCandless _ Bruce Pavitt Steve Peters Dave Rauh picture above. The person correctly identifying the most faces wins a free Op shirt. 


Dana Squires Marianna Trivette (Friends and family of those pictured are not eligible ) 
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"new & used Obscure Rock Albums & Singles SEF SALE GI3IDS 


The following "M" records are especially prepared for this issue of OP. 

They are available by set sale or auction. ALL RECORDS ARE STILL SEALED, 
unless marked M (Mint/like new) or MM (Mint minus/used). MB =MINIMUM BID. 
For records by auction; make your best.offer. 


10% 


AUCTION DEADLINE : OCT. 


LONNIE MACK-(w/Ron Grayson) -The Wh MM MB $45 
[ADCATS -Madcats-(gold vinyl) Canadian -SKYLINE Stereo . 
IADNESS -One Step Beyond... -SIRE Stereo o 
ADNESS (2-set)-Mistakes -(Boston 2-4-80) -CENTRIFUGAL Stereo M MB $15 

THE JOHNNY MAESTRO STORY -(w/The Crests & Brooklyn Bridge) -BUDDAH Stereo MB $15 

MAGAZINE (2-set) -Back To Nature-(Boston 8-4-79)-CENTRIFUGAL Stereo MB $15 

THE MAGIC LANTERNS . -Shame Shame-(Manchester UK group)-ATLANTIC Stereo M $5 

MAINHORSE -Mainhorse-(w/Patrick Moraz ) -IMPORT Stereo 5 
IAJOR LANCE =The Monkey Time -OKEH Stereo MM MB $15 

MIRIAM MAKEBA . -Pata Pata -REPRISE Stereo oF 

MALACHI f -Holy Music-(w/Red Crayola) -VERVE Stereo M 15 

MALIBOOZ -Malibooz Rule!~-(w/Walter Egan & Dean Torrance) -RHINO Stereo $5 
IAMA LION -Give It Everything I've Got -FAMILY PROD. Stereo if) 

THE MANCHESTERS -Beatlerama Vol.2 -DIPLOMAT Mono MB be 

THE. MANDRAKE MEMORIAL -Puzzle-(w/phono spiral insert) -POPPY Stereo MB $12 

MANFRED MANN -The Five Faces Of Manfred Mann -ASCOT Mono MB $15 
ANFRED MANN -The Mighty Quinn -MERCURY Stereo MM MB $12 

MANFRED MANN -Chapter Three -POLYDOR Stereo 7 
[ANPOWER -Revelation-(w/Deke Leonard) -PHILIPS-(DJ)-Stereo MM $12 

CHARLES MANSON -Lie -(14 solo originals;RARE!) -AWARENESS Mono MB $35 

PHIL MANZANERA -Diamond Head-(w/Eno & others) -ATCO Stereo $10 

RAY MANZAREK -The Golden Scarab-(w/lyric sheet)-MERCURY Stereo MM 

RAY MANZAREK -The Whole Thing Started With Rock &Roll...-MERCURY Stereo 3 

ERNIE MARESCA-The Original Songs Of.3.(w/'Shout Shout') -LAURIE Stereo $ 

MARJOE -Bad But Not Evil4+w Chris Darrow)-CHELSEA Stereo 

BOB MARLEY & The Wailers -Birth Of A Legendw Peter Tosh) -CALLA Stereo MB $ 

BOB MARLEY & The Wailers -Best Of...(circa mid-60's) | -STUDIO ONE Mono MB $ 

MARSHMALLOW WAY -Marshmallow Way - (bubblegum) -UA Stereo M MB 

MARTHA & The VANDELLAS -Watchout ! -(w/'Ready For Love' )-GORDY Mono M By 

DEWEY MARTIN -Dewey Martin & The Medicine BallUNI Stereo M ‘ 

GEORGE MARTIN -London By George -UA Stereo M 

JANIS MARTIN -Rockin'Rollin'Janis-(50's) -CCL Mono M MB 

MARVIN & JOHNNY -Rock'N'Roll Hits Of The 50's -UNITED Stereo 

MARVIN, WELCH & FARRAR -Same(Cliff Richard's Shadows) -CAPITOL Stereo M MB 

MARVIN, WELCH& FARRAR -Second Opinion ‘ -SIRE Stereo MB $12 

MASHMAKHAN -Same-(Montreal jazz/rock) -EPIC Stereo M 4 

THE MASKED MARAUDERS  -Same-(Dylan,Lennon,Jagger spoof) - DEITY Stereo M MB $12 

JOHN & BEVERLEY MARTYN -The Road To Ruin -(warlock music) - WARNER Stereo 10 

MASON PROFFIT -Same-(w/'Two Hangmen') -HAPPY TIGER Stereo MB $20 

MASTERS OF THE AIRWAVES Masters Of The Airwaves =EPIC Stereo : 6 

MATCHBOX -Riders In The Sky -(Holland) -ROCKHOUSE Mono M $ 8 

MAXFIELD PARRISH -It's A Cinch To Give Legs To Old Hard-boiled Eggs - 

(w/Chris Darrow, Bernie Leadon,David Lindley) -CURNON Stereo $ 

MAXOPHONE -Maxo phone -PAUSA  _ Stereo M $ 

“PAUL & LINDA McCARTNEY -Interview LP for'Band On The Run'-CAPITOL Mono M MB $ 
PAUL MeCARTNEY -The McCartney Interview -COLUMBIA-— Stereo $ 
MARY MeCASLIN -Way Out West-(original cover) -PHILO Stereo M 

_ MARY McCREARY -Jezebel-(w/hubby Leon Russell) -SHELTER Stereo $ 

DANNY McCULLOCH -Wings Of A Man-(ex-Animals) -CAPITOL Stereo M 

MC-5 -High Time -ATLANTIC Stereo 

BARRY McGUIRE. -Eve 0f Destruction-(w/P.F.Sloan) -DUNHILL Mono M 

McKENDREE SPRING -Too Young To Feel This Old -PYE Stereo 

McKENDREE SPRING -Get Me To The Country -PYE Stereo D 

MALCOLM & TODD McKINNEY -McKinney-(from New Hampshire). -BEE HOLE Stereo 

MECKI MARK MEN -Same-(Swedish jazz/psych-rock)-LIMELIGHT Stereo M 

BARRY MELTON -Bright Sun Is Shining : -VANGUARD Stereo 

BARRY MELTON -We Are Like The Ocean -MUSIC IS MEDICINE Stereo 

THE MERMAIDS . -Resurface! -(girl group) -CHATTAHOOCHEE Mono 

THE METEORS i -Teenage Heart 2 -PASSPORT Stereo 

MICKEY AND SYLVIA ~Do It Again-(w/'Love Is Strange! )-RCA Mono MB ; 

JOHN MILES -Zaragon 7 -ARISTA Stereo 

JOHN MILES -Rebel -LONDON Stereo M 

JOHN MILES -Stranger In The City -(AUTOGRAPHED ! ; 

‘Thanks JohnMiles')-U.K.DECCA Stereo M MB $ 

MRS. MILLER -Mrs. Miller's Greatest Hits -CAPITOL Mono M MB 

SAL MINEO is -~Sal -(pix of Sal on rear cover) -EPIC Mono, MM MB 

‘MINK DeVILLE -Same -CAPITOL Stereo — 

MINK DeVILLE -Return To Magenta -CAPITOL Stereo 

MINT TATTOO -Same-(Blue Cheer related) -DOT Stereo 

. MONDO ROCK -Primal Park-(Melbourne,Aus.band)-OZ-imp Stereo $ 

ONKEES — 2: More Of The Monkees  -COLGEMS 
(ONKEES -Pisces Aquarius ,Caprico: uta (import). 

MONTAGE -Montage-(M.Brown of Left Banke) 5 

MONTAGE -The Love Generation -IMPERIAL 8 
_ THE MOODY BLUES -Octave-(rare !Blue vinyl edition) LONDON Stereo M MB $15 
MOON MARTIN -Escape From Domination -CAPITOL Stereo a) 
MOONRAKERS -Together With Him -~SHAMLEY Stereo MM 9 
ELTON MOTELLO -Pop Art 3 -PASSPORT Stereo 6 

MOTELS ( is) -The Be -(w/'Atomic Cafe') -CAPITOL Stereo 6 

THE MOTORS 12” 45) -Airport/ow 2 live @Marquee 1977 _. 

(Ginitca Blue Wingy Been = Seren. Me BE 

{THE MOTHERS OF INVENTION -Freak Out! -(2-set;first press) -VERVE Mono MM MB $20 

THE MOTHERS OF INVENTION -Absolutely Free -(first press) -VERVE Stereo MM MB $15 

THE MOTHERS OF INVENTION ~Burnt Weeny Sandwich -BIZARRE Stereo MM MB $10 

THE MOTHERS OF INVENTION -The Mothers -VERVE Stereo MM MB $12 
THE MOTHMEN -Pay Attention!-(U.K import) -ON-U SOUNDS Stereo M 8 
MOUNT RUSHMORE -High On Mount Rushmore -DOT Stereo M 55 

THE MOVE-Fire Brigade-(w Jeff Lynne & Roy Wood;U.K import) -MFP Stereo 8 

THE MYSTIC ASTROLOGIC CRYSTAL BAND-Clip Out Put On Book~(w/ 

mixed Steve Hoffman & John Moreland) -CAROLE Stereo M MB $10 

THE MAGIC CUBE-(10" flexi)-Bedlam Four, Rising Storm, Painted Faces, 

Unrelated Segments, Burgundy Run +4 others. -GERMAN imp. Stereo MB $10 

MAX'S KANSAS CITY 1976 -Wayne County, CherryVanilla, _ i 

: i Fast, Suicide, Pere Ubu,others val BEES ae 

MAX'S KANSAS CITY 1977---GrandSlam, Brats, Lance, others-RAM Stereo $5 

MODERN METHOD PRESENTS -A Wicked Good Time Vol.2- with, -MODERN 
Leper ,Stains,Freeze,Pastiche, METHOD Z 
CCCP-TV, Future Dads, 7 others Stereo $6 

MASSACHUSETTS COLLECTION- Bay State Rock Vol.1:-The 60's -STAR RHYTHM Mono ‘Bo? 

GEMS - 20 original songs of Love & Heartbreak featuring the 
classic 60's'girl-group sound! -CRANBERRY Stereo $8 

MOVIE SOUNDTRACKS 

THE MAGIC CHRISTIAN -w/ PeterSellers & Ringo Starr _ 5 
; (includes dialogue from film) COMMONWEALTH - Stereo MB $15 

MAGNIFICENT MOMENTS from MGM MOVIES-(w/Judy Garland, Kathryn Grayson, 

Howard Keel, Louis Jordan,others -MGM Mono M $12 

MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR -Gene Kelly & Nataline Wood -RCA Mono MM MB $50 

MIDNIGHT COWBOY- The Groop,Elephants Memory, Nilsson -UA Stereo M $ 5 

MOSES - (the lawgiver) -Music score by Ennio Morricone-RCA Stereo 6 

\ 

Soul Jazz Blues 

THE MAGNIFICENT MEN -Same-(60's R&B blue-eyed soul) -CAPITOL Mono Beg 

THE MAGNIFICENT N -Better Than A Ten Cent Movie-— -MERCURY Stereo BSD 

JUNIOR MANCE - The Soul Of Hollywood -(movie themes) -JAZZLAND. Stereo M MB . 9 

CHARLIE MARIANO -Mirror Mirror Mirror -ATLANTIC Stereo 6 

THE MAR-KEYS -The Great Memphis Sound “STAX Mono B $9 

THE MAR-KEYS -Memphis Experience -STAX Stereo M $9 

HANK MARR -Sounds From The Marr-kett Place -KING Stereo M MB $12 

THE MARVELETTES -Sophisticated Soul -TAMLA Stereo oe 

BIG MAYBELLE -Big Maybelle Sings-(37% top seam spl it) -SAVOY Mono M MB $40 

MISSISSIPPI FRED McDOWELL-I Do Not Play No Rock'n'Roll -CAPITOL Stereo $6 

BRO. JACK McDUFF & DAVID NEWMAN-Double Barrelled Soul -ATLANTIC Stereo M $6 

BARRY MILES -Barry Miles -POPPY Stereo $6 

THE MIRACLES -Don't Cha Love It -TAMLA Stereo 5 

BLUE MITCHELL -The Last Tango = Blues -MAINSTREAM Stereo B & 9 

THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET -Under The Jasmin Tree -APPLE Stereo BEo 

DUDLEY MOORE -Plays Theme From’ Beyond The Fringe'& All That JazzATLANTIC Mono M MB $15. 

McKINLEY MORGANFIELD - The London Muddy Waters Sessions -CHESS Stereo M MB $12 

eee MULDAUR -Sleepy Man Blues -PRESTIGE Stereo MB $20 

GREGOR MacKENZIE & The MISANTHROPES-Contact Overdose (Mpls) -BREAK'ER Stereo M PS $4 

THE MAL PRACTICE BAND-Love Tunnel /Devil's Triangle NH)-FU ANGEL-FREE BY REQUEST w/order 

MENACE -G.L.C./I'm Civilized (U.K)-SMALL WONDER StereoM PS $2 

EARLE MANKEY -Mau Mau / Crazy! -BOMP Stereo M PS $2 

THE MENTALLY ILL -Gacy's Place/Padded Cell (PS)-AUSISTIC Stereo M MB $ 3 

METAL URBAIN -Paris Maquis/Contact (U.K)-ROUGH TRADE Stereo M PS $2 

MIDDLE CLASS -Out Of Vogue/You Belong/Situations/Insurgence- JOKE Stereo M PS $4 

MIRRORS -Shirley/She Smiled Wild-(orig. )-HEARTHAN Stereo M PS $4 

MODEL CITIZENS-Shift The Blame/ + 3 others-(J.Cale prod. )-(U.K) SPY Stereo M PS $4 

THE MOLLS-White Stains/Is Chesty Dead?-(w/members of Moving Parts&® cioneo Mm MB $4 

Mission Of Burma. Rare Boston area artifact)(PS )-SKIDS 

THE MOVING SIDEWALKS -99th Floor + 3 others -MUTT Mono M a 

MISC _Write Down Your Number/I'm Going Blind-(of Pastiche) EUPHORIA Stereo M PS % 3 

MISC. 

MAD MAGAZINE-Super Special #26w/flexi disc "Makin"Out” -E.C PUB.'78 Stereo M $3 

MANFRED MANN-Song & Picture Folio-(8 original songs) -BIGTOP '65 VM & 

¥ ional LP, 4th grad ¢ Mono 6 
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’ll Just Be Here / Echo 


a. (Ly send $200 to: 
ZBLULILY HE Poor 


LB LBLILY Po. Box 1206 
a} a} > a} West Palm Beach, FL 33402 


AUDIO LETER 
INVENTIONS 
ROMANCE OF ENTROPY 


POLY-CULTURAL 
IMPROVISATIONAL 
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C90 & PATIO X TABLE 

MAIL ORDER THROUGH 

ROUGH TRADE/CONSTANT CAUSE 

OR DIRECT FOR 6$ POST PAID FROM 
CITYZENS FOR NON-LINEAR FUTURES 
P.O. BOX 31638 SEATTLE WA 98103 USA 
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YOUR RECORD or CASSETTE 


Send a sample of your product along with 
a wholesale price,we pay 50% up front and 
pay as we sell your remaining product. 


Independent Artists need special help 


getting their music to the surface,we 
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After many hours of discussion, we've come up with 
probably the only possible solution to our space prob- 
lem. We'll continue to mention every private pressing 
we receive, affording review space to those inspiring 
verbiage. We really screwed up this issue, ending up 
with far too many reviews. We're not sure what we're 
going to do with these yet, so we'll just have to see 
how it goes. As always, don’t be afraid of making a 
pest of yourself: bug your local stations to play stuff 
mentioned here, bitch at us about poorly done 
reviews, write reviews of records you think are 
significant, tell your local hip record shop that if they 
were really cool they'd stock some of these discs, and 
otherwise make a pain of yourself for the cause of 
“lost music’ and independent culture. And if you 
want your record reviewed herein, make sure it 
doesn’t sound like everyone else's. —JSF 


PEPPER ADAMS: Urban Dreams (Palo Alto Jazz 
Records, 755 Page Mill Road, Palo Alto, CA 94304) 
With the exceptions of Vinny Golia and John Surman, 


the instrument retains enough of the plodding elephant 
to please traditionalists, and it’s that same cliched 
technique that gives Pepper's style its charm. In other 
words, it transcends itself through its limitations. 
Those low tones spread themselves across a sonic 
spectrum like runny pancake batter, each note rever- 
berating with bee-yootiful harmonics. Pepper's 
rounded up a more-than-sufficient backing unit for 
this episode: Jimmy Rowles plays piano Hank Jones 
style; George Mraz’s bass resonates like mad as he 
plucks hornlike runs around the melody; and drum- 
mer Billy Hart. is never boring. The material consists 
of the usual six-minute combo plate of the old and the 
new-that-sounds-like-the-old, but what didja expect? 
A Baritone Supreme? We are in the realm of the 
nS Sh ec - _ —Richard G 


Africa Dances (Original Music, 123 Congress St.,. 
Brooklyn, NY 11201) Reissue of a mono compilation 


African countries. It demonstrates many styles, 
effectively pointing out diversity, strength of tradi- 
tions, and how Western (and other) influences have 
been incorporated into these traditions. The guitar, 
_ especially, has found great acceptance. One is struck 
by the gentle, lyrical tone throughout. Explanatory 
notes by producer (author) John Storm Roberts. A 
wonderful far-reaching sampler. —JF 


AMPHIBIOUS LABEL — 


Tim Benjamin/Ronald Heiloo/Harold Shellinx “A 
Twilight Smile”/“Nervous Smiles and Pinestraw” 
Ronald Heiloo “In Times of Panic’/“Our Choice” 
Harold Shellinx “Ranks’/“Kitty Knew” 
(Amphibious Records, Quellijnstraat 161,” 1073 XK 
Amsterdam, Netherlands) Three singles from a new 
label. Each has its own flavor, but collectively they 
remind me of Pere Ubu and Art Bears. There's a great 
deal of musical/sonic experimentation going on here, 
and a canny political awareness, too. The Benjamin/ 
Heiloo/Shellinx 4ecord is an unnerving atonal sing- 
song about apartment life, and the clash between 
politics and family. Ronald Heiloo’s single is the most 
catchy, but it doesn’t sacrifice socio-political com- 
mentary or musical adventure. Sounds that aren't 
necessarily musical have been put into a pop context, 
and he's an effective vocalist, if rather deadpan. The 
Harold Shellinx solo is the most aggressive of the 
_ three, and musical experimentation takes the front 
' seat: a dense mix of guitars, keyboards, and percus- 
sion that “go together” primarily because they’ve been 
put together. And a vocal that seeps through. His 
“songs” seem the most fragmentary, but are sonically 
the most interesting (out of an interesting bunch, that 
is). —Brent Wilcox 


ARTLESS TIME: Homages 7” EP (Zoar, 29 Park 
Row, NYC 10038 or Random Access, NEW AD- 
‘DRESS: 8 Van Buren, Holley, NY 14470) An improv- 
_ isatory ensemble who play whatever they can get their 
hands on. Here they pay homage to Gheorghe Zamfir 
(the most rhythmic, dense, “ethnic,” and jazzy piece, 
including pan pipes, of course, plus calabash rattle, 
electric bass, eleven other components), Thaddeus 
Cahill (sounds bouncing around in space, occasionally 
colliding, can’t even pick out a dominant instrument 
among the ten used), and Lou Harrison (for vibes, 
‘ glockenspiel, and amphoraphone...don’t ask me), 
which comes closest to the modern gamelan sound 
Java-style but unfolds in a more random fashion (I 
‘ think), has a long shifting drone over the diverse 
‘thythms. Very nice, and the format even lends itself 
to radio airplay, perfect for those adventurous 
rock/roots shows. | —JF 


Pepper is the baritone sax’s main man. In his hands . 


tached”). Brilliant Bailey. 


—Richard Gehr | _ of a live performance. While 


~ . 52 A SREATT a a eter Sea 
is not a composer. of the $ 


of ‘50s-’70s recordings of popular music from 11. 


BAD CHECKS “Hurting Is Love"/“I'm Paranoid” 
(Loretta, 2903 Colclough Av., Durham, NC 27704, 


$2; dist. by Disc Trading Co., PO Box 606, Carrboro, 


NC 27510) How I think southern punk should 
sound—hard rock boogie spit out in charming 
accents; just bass, guitar, and drums. —JF;6, SP:5 
or 6. 


DEREK BAILEY: Aida (Incus, 14 Downs Road, 
London E5, England) This latest solo album from one 
of the planet’s most engrossing practitioners of freely 
improvised guitar music is a gem. It pits Bailey and an 
acoustic guitar against the preconceptions of the 
listener. Those familiar with Bailey will recognize his 
stylings, but find certain “special” nuances on this 


' documentation, while those unfamiliar could very 


well start here to get into Bailey and from there, the 
varied styles of so-called English free music and free 
music in general. On the three improvisations dedi- 
cated to the memory of Aida Akira, Bailey explores a 
lot of brilliant harmonic manipulation. In addition, 


. his “bag-of-tricks,” applied with his usual grace, 


beauty, wit and irreverency (for the latter, especially 
note the end of “Paris” where a funny electronic beep- 
ing sound interrupts Bailey and finally seems to serve 
as a conclusive note to the solo) include polyphonic 
textures, hints of walking motion, chopped chordal/ 
cluster figures, percussive displays, buzzing strings, 


‘scraped strumming, and odd traces of flamenco, finger 


picking, and even folk music. Throughout the pieces 
there is a more direct forward motion than on a fair 
amount of his documented solo work thus far re- 
leased. The music also comes across as more overtly 
emotive (please take note those out there who have 
mistakenly labeled Bailey's work as “cold” or “de- 
—milo fine 


BANCHETTO MUSICALE: Telemann-Saint Luke 
Passion (Titanic Records, 43 Rice St., Cambridge, 
MA 02140) An instrumental ensemble. and chorus per- 
forming on authentic period instruments under the 
direction of Martin Pearlman, with the assistance of 
vocal soloists, that gives a truly inspired performance 
of Telemann’s Saint Luke Passion. This transparent, 
graceful, yet assured performance iseeven more 
remarkable in light of the fact that this is a recording 


this is a splendid work. 


| THE BAND A.K.A. “Steppin’ Out’/“New Beginning” 


(PPL, 7927 Oceanus Dr., L.A., CA 90046) Unoriginal 
-but catchy modern funk and not even from England. 
Horns, synthesizers, guitar, bass, drums. 5 —JF 


THE BAND A.K.A. “When You Believe in Love’’/ 
“Funkdown” (PPL) Attractive reedy vocal on the 
“love” ballad, great little bouncy bass-line, “Funk- 
down” is back to normal, typical group singing and 
horns, intro as follows: “Attention all you deadbeats, 
we're here to clean up the streets, roundin’ up all the 
stray (straight?) freaks, funk ‘em up, get ‘em up, 
move ‘em out...” 5 —JF 


BATTALION OF SAINTS: Fighting Boys 12” EP 
(Nutrons, 2015 Meade Ave., San Diego, CA 92116, 
$4.50) This band manages to combine the harsh, raw 
aggressiveness of punk with the drive of heavy metal 
such as another Southern California band, China 
White, has done. All of the lyrics here focus on a 
stop-the-killing theme. The music—loud, fast, and 
power-packed—smashes home the band’s anti-draft, 
anti-government messages. Even a violence-glorifying 
mass media comes in for some hard body blows. 
Overall, careful production has resulted in a crisply 
precise sound. ‘ —Carl Alessi 


BENKO DIXIELAND BAND: With Albert Nicholas 
and Fatty George (Pepita) One of Europe's top tradi- 
tional jazz bands is in good form in these live per- 
formances. One side—from 1972—includes the 
famous New Orleans clarinetist Nicholas, while the 
other side has popular Hungarian clarinetist Fatty 
George. Leader of the basic septet, Sandor Benko, is 
also a clarinetist, so it’s necessary to listen closely to 
discern who's playing when: both Benko. and George 
are accomplished players in the New Orleans style. 
Nicholas, one of the fathers of that style, was 72 at 


the time of this concert, but his playing remained . 


undiminished. The band, playing well-worn standards, 
sounds rather like the late Wilbur DeParis band, and 
also like the British Trad bands of the late 50s. A tiny 
bit of squareness creeps into the trumpeter’s phrasing 
on the group’s studio album (Tin Roof Blues, also on 
Pepita) and, to be sure, Hungarian audiences clap on 
1 and 3, not 2 and 4. But their beat is rock solid, and 
they can swing. (How many American bands could 
do as well with indigenous Hungarian music?) This 
style of jazz remains immensely popular the world 
over but is rarely heard here where it was born, 


except in occasional funny-hat cornball groups. The — 


playing, and two vocals, on this record are idiomatic 
and assured. Yes, this is good-time music, but not 
Mickey Mouse. —Dug Pomeroy 


‘MALCOLM BILSON: Haydn Keyboard Sonatas, 
Vols. I & Il (Titanic Records, 43 Rice St., Cambridge, 
MA 02140) Bilson is one of a growing number of 
pianists who specialize in the works of the Viennese 
masters Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven on authentic 
period instruments. This series dedicated to the 
sonatas of Haydn is impeccable. The playing is 
assured, accurate, and clearly in the Classical aesthet- 
ic. These sonatas show Haydn to be an important 
composer for the keyboard in spite of the fact that 
most of his works in this genre are ignored today. 
Bilson has chosen a wide variety of sonatas from 
Haydn's middle and late periods. Particularly notable 
is sonata 32 which has an excitingly powerful 
Beethovenesque finale. —Dean Suzuki 


BLACK HUMOR: Love God, Love One Another 
Fowl, PO Box 1821, S.F., CA 94101) Caustic, noisy 
uP—definite “art damage’ material—that explores 
many sound sources, ethnic to heavy psychedelic to 
punk, tape manipulations to feedback and then some. 
Unpretentious, almost listenable, like the humani- 

tarian (American) equivalent of Throbbing Gristle. — 
Songs include “Neo-Hippies,” “Kill Them,” “Aufwie- 
dersehn Juden,” and “Hometown Vigilante.” Deserving 
of their own cult. : —JF 


URU: Black Sounds of Freedom (Green- 
sleeves USA; dist. by Shanachie, Dalebrook Park, 
Ho-ho-kus, NJ 07423) A remix of their first LP (1977) — 
for Prince Jammy, complete with new title (previously 
Love Crisis). Puma Jones had not yet joined the 
group, so what we have is an all-male vocal reggae 
trio, and a very good one at that, mainly original 
political songs, and rich contemporary production 
with the usual sessionnaires and then some (18 in all, 
Johnny Osbourne on harmonica). It’s an extremely 
smooth, self-assured debut. —JF 


EASLEY BLACKWOOD: Twelve Microtonal Etudes 
for Electronic Music Media (Easley Blackwood, 5300 
South Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60615, $9.95) Unlike 
the works of Partch or Ben Johnston, Blackwood 
works within an essentially tonal idiom. However, 
due to the division of the octave irito 13 to 24 equally 
separated notes, the music cannot be tonal in the 
conventional sense. Still, Blackwood works with 
traditional concepts such as scales (majorish or 
minorish), chords, even triads, cadences, and the like. 
This may sound like a description of a banal music; 
however, the effect is most curious. Perhaps the best — 
description would be that of an aural vertigo. Tradi- 
ional harmonic expectations are set up which cannot 
ve fully realized. Everything is just a bit out of kilter 
and it is that which makes the music interesting. 

With the development of this music, Blackwood 
was compelled to develop a system of notation. 
Fortunately the traditional form of staff notation was 
preserved with a few new symbols to indicate the 
proper microtonal inflections. The score is published 
by G. Schirmer at the price of $45. | — Dean Suzuki 


BLURT (Red Flame UK, dist. by Rough Trade) Blurt’s. 
music is not for the feeble-eared. No la-la’s to slide 
down the eustachian tubes, no girl choruses or 
synthesized strings. One of the most appropriately 
named groups in modern music, Blurt have an 
abrasive honking saxophone, guttural (and thoroughly 
indecipherable) utterances, drums, and an occasional 
‘guitar. chord. They sound like some punk, walking 
through a downtown neo-Bohemian art district, got 
mugged and instead of seeing God, found jazz. Don’t 
laugh but the opening of the Rolling Stones’ “Neigh- 
bors” sounds like Blurt. Having already established 
themselves with a handful of singles including the 
succinctly titled “My Mother Was a Friend of the 
Enemy of the People” and a previous album, In Berlin 
(Ruby Red Records, c/o Slash, 7381 Beverly Blvd., 

Los Angeles, CA 90036 or Armageddon Records, 56 
Standard Rd., London NW10 England) Blurt seem set _ 
on continuing with their rhythmic, adventurous, and 

most decidedly non-mainstream vision of modern jazz 

| - meets rock. —A. ‘Enthal 
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‘ BOBBY’S BLUE BAND: Is My Face Blue?; “Don't 
' Believe Her’/”Patty C’ (Hot Fudge, Box 14, Cedar. 
Falls, IA 50613) Group name of the month, blues/r&b 
category. Led by KUNI’s Bob Dorr, this is a “blue 
wave” band which has much in common with o.her 
“blue wave” bands but has enough of its own going to 
stand ahead of the pack. Dorr’s a strong harp blower, 
and the rhythm section is tight (though 1 wish drum- 
mer Bryce Loshman would have kicked things ahead 
more aggressively). But the real instrumental hero of 
the album is ex-Watts 103rd Street Rhythm Band 
tenor saxman Bill Cannon, who adds soulful fills 
throughout the album and a simply gorgeous solo on 
Joe Tex's “The Love You Save,” which brings tears to 
‘my eyes. As a bonus, bassist Molly Nova switches to 
violin on two cuts, for the funkiest blues fiddling in 
the Papa John Creach/Gatemouth Brown idiom. I’ve 

_ever heard by anyone less than 50 years old. 
On Bobby Womack’s “It’s All Over Now,” Dorr 


shares the vocal with guest Carol Godsman—who is - 


she? Someone sign her to a label right now! A reggae 

‘song has some stiff moments, but a pop-rocker, 
“Don't Believe It’ (sung by Dorr the way you wish 
David Clayton Thomas would sing), has me com- 
- pletely hooked. No wonder it was chosen as the 
single from the album. The B-side, “Patty C,” is 
undistinguished rockabilly. 

I wish the band didn’t chuckle and make smart- 
aleck remarks after a couple cuts on side two, which 
makes it sound as if they're not serious about the 
music. Still, the occasional imperfection aside, this is 
fine stuff. —Tom Bingham 


' THE BOLLOCKS: All Rock Stars Should Be Drafted 
10-song EP (Fetal Records, 1219 Robin Hood Circle, 
Baltimore, MD 21204, $2.50) Cynical kids make fairly 
decent hard punk music. Title song is excellent. 7 
—Jean Grey 


BORBETOMAQUS (Agaric Records, 48 White Ave, 
South Nyack, NY 10960) The three live (and one 
studio) cuts demonstrate a solid development by this 
group of “free” musicians who aren’t afraid of a little 
good, honest white-knuckle noise. None of that 
restrained, calm “chamber music” that many free- 
improvisers specialize in. This is determined to shake 
you up, wake you.up. Not that it’s aimless squawking 
cacophony —the performances are quite well balanced 
and the performers respect each other's territories. 
They achieve a sonic texture as relentless as a chain- 
saw, but filled with fascinating, overlapping nuances. 
This isn’t a record to relax to, but one to energize 
you. The saxophones dive and strafe, the guitar lashes 
and wails. Grit your teeth, and open your ears: it’s a 
lot more fun than the dentist. —Brent Wilcox 
~ BOUR BAI “My Gi a 
Thing” (Tender, 47 Carol Rd., Westfield, NJ 07090) 
As much pap as pop...a formula which is successful 
and even distinctive in this case. The B.B.’s are not as 
stick-in-the-mud as many of their pop-rock peers, 
being absolutely as light and cheery as their namesake, 
going as far as adding a little Latin dance beat to the 
B-side. “My Girl,” not the Motown classic, is also full 
of nice touches —stretched-out vocals, rockabilly 
guitar solo, lines like, “She's Bright/She’s getting her 
Ph.D./She might just be too smart for me/But I'm 
madly in love with her.” —JF 


BERNARD BRAUCHLI: Antonio Soler Keyboard 
Sonatas (Titanic Records, 43 Rice St., Cambridge, 
MA 02140) Soler was a contemporary of Domenico 
Scarlatti’s, writing music in a pre-classical style, which 
is.often harmonically and texturally simplistic. Com- 
posers of genius such as Scarlatti and C.P.E. Bach 
were able to transcend ‘some of the limitations of the 
style. However, in the five sonatas which Brauchli has 
chosen, Soler proves to be rather mundane. While 
Brauchli’s interpretations are well thought out, I find 
that his performance on the clavichord of less than 
. the highest standard. Though the instrument must be 
difficult to play in tune, I find his intonation off 
enough to be distracting. Also, the ornaments that he 
plays sound uneven and forced. While the music has a 

certain charm, it is not “music for all time.” 
—Dean Suzuki 


BRECHT/EISLER: Change the World: It Needs It 
- (Labor Records, Box 1262, Peter Stuyvesant Sta., 
NYC 10009) Bertolt Brecht is perhaps best known to 
most for his collaborations with Kurt Weill (Mahag- 
ony, Threepenny Opera, etc.), but many feel thatthe 
pair of Brecht and Hanns Eisler was in fact the more 
formidable, that Eisler was more direct and forceful in 
his settings of Brecht’s cynical, insightful and often 
rhetorical portraits of life amongst the proletariat. 
That in mind, this is an interesting contrast to the 
recent release of Weill rarities sung by Theresa Stratas 
on Nonesuch. The arrangements on this record are 
unusual, often using a jazz quartet rather than the 
usual chamber orchestra, and even a wonderfully 
understated bass clarinet solo on one song. Soprano 
Sylvia Anders is a clear, competent singer with the 
subtle, “folky” voice needed to keep things from 
sounding too stuffy. The piano sounds a little far- 
away, but maybe producer/arranger Heiner’ Stadler 
was going for a roomy cabaret sound. The lyrics are 
intensely political, covering topics from Nazism and 
fascism, to prostitution and abortion, capitalism and 
Western decadence, suicide and solidarity... .all just as 


relevant today as they were 50 years ago. I guess 
things haven't changed all that much. A worthwhile 


effort, though there will probably be “purists” who 
snub the unorthodox arrangements. Too bad for 
them. - —§.P. 


a joy. 


THE PATRICK BRENNAN ENSEMBLE: Introducing 
».-Soup (Deep Dish Records; available from NMDS, 
500 Broadway, NYC 10012) Led by the alto sax and 
compositions of Patrick Brennan, Soup also includes 
an additional two reed players, keyboards, bass, and 
drums. All are very good from the sound of the work 
contained within, but there seems to be something 
missing. Most of the compositions are modeled pretty 
much along the hard-blowing school; I think my 


_ problem with this record is that the musicians’ soloing 


is more adventurous than the compositions. It holds 
them back. This ensemble could be one to watch for 
soon, and given some stronger charts, they could be 
extremely satisfying. —Steven Feigenbaum 


ALISON BROWN, STUART DUNCAN: Pre-Sequel 
(Ridge Runner Records, 7121 W. Vickery, #118, Fort 
Worth, TX 76116) This is a let’s-see-what-kind-of-hot- 
licks-the-whiz-kids-can-play bluegrass album. In the 
case of Alison Brown and Stuart Duncan, both 
college-age spring chickens, these here kids sure can 
play, yesiree. Brown plays banjo and dobro; Duncan, 
fiddle, mandolin and guitar. They are supported by a 
chythm section of Gene Libbea on bass and Steve 
Libbea on guitar or mandolin. Side One, with the 
exception of one track, is a showcase for the youthful 
pair's original compositions. Side Two features their 
arrangements of tunes by the likes of Bill Monroe, Jim 
and Jesse, and Fats Waller. It is a tribute to Brown 
and Duncan’s potential that Side One is more interest- 
ing than the flip. The pair's arrangements are creative 
and skillfully tread that thin line between new grass 
and acoustic jazz. In general Duncan’s fiddling is more 
fluid than his mandolin picking. Brown's banjo- 
playing is her strong point. —Ken Maffitt 


DAVE BRUBECK/PAUL DESMOND (Fantasy Rec- 
ords; Tenth and Parker; Berkeley, CA 94710) I’ve 
never understood Dave Brubeck’s notoriety and popu- 
larity. He’s always struck me as being predictable 
and heavy-handed in his solos and totally insensitive 
to what's going on around him. This is made all the 
more incomprehensible when you consider that his 
partner for many years was alto saxophonist Paul 
Desmond, a player of extreme subtlety and impeccable 
taste. This record collects the early recordings of the 
Brubeck/Desmond quartets from 1952-1954. There is 
some fine music on this double LP, most of it coming 
from Desmond. The rhythm sections (there are 
several) are far from swinging and Brubeck is of no 
help, bashing away in his double-barreled, block 


chord fashion. But listen to Desmond's sol6$, which _ 


id su growing logically o 

of the previous one. It’s easy to see why several con- 
temporary saxophonists (including Braxton) have 
cited him as an influence. Brubeck’s best solo is on 


_ "Let's Fall In Love,” a relaxed solo which, for the 


most part, avoids the histrionics he usually resorts to. 
As a document of the developing West Coast school, 
this record is invaluable. And to hear the early 
development of saxophonist Desmond, this record is 
—R. Iannapollo 


CABARET VOLTAIRE: 2X45 Two 12” EPs (Rough 


Trade UK, 326 6th St., S.F., CA 94103) Six long, 


well-produced, dense, textured pieces, each of which 
includes some or all of the following: percussive 
funk/disco pulse, electronic noise, synth squeals, 
beeps and drones, various taped and electronically 
altered voices, and renegade guitar and sax motifs. 
Most of the music here is anxiety-inducing in spots 
(yet still entertaining) but “Breathe Deep” and espe- 
cially “Protection” are relatively cheerful and 


‘danceable. High points among the many memorable 


moments here include the saxon “Protection” and the 
creepy taped monologue on torture (using live rats) 


_ during the intro of “War of Nerves (T.E.S.).” 


—Pam Kirk 


The Cantata in Early American Music (Folkways, 43 
W. 61st St., NYC 10023) In the “L” OP I reviewed 
Nineteenth Century American Sacred Music (also on 


Folkways), and I was not left greatly enthused. This 


album has the same choral director (David P. 
McKay), organist, and parts were even recorded in 
the church used in the last album. However, this 
outing uses the Isaiah Thomas Singers, which seems 
to make quite a bit of a difference. The sound is very 
good (clear, fairly bright, well balanced) while the 
performances are generally outstanding. 

Collected are excerpts from works spanning 
about 120 years; from Francis Hopkinson’s “The 
Temple of Minerva” (1781) to Charles Ives’s “The Ce- 
lestial Country” (1902). In between come no less than 
13 other composers, and in this lies the drawback; we 
never really learn anything about the cantata as such 
with such a bits-and-pieces approach (the average cut 
‘uns about two minutes), As presented these pieces 
could have been written for just about any vehicle (of 
course, maybe that says something about the aesthetic 
ideals of these composers. ..). While I think McKay's 
attempts to keep these composers and their music 
alive is very commendable, a definitely more positive 
contribution could be made by presenting twice as 
much music by half as many composers. Still, the 
works presented are almost uniformly interesting and 
certainly a pleasure to listen to, especially the pre- 
Civil War stuff. —Steve Layton 


CARSICKNESS “For You"/"They Came Crawling” 
(T.M.1. Products, 6030 Penn Circle S., Pittsburgh, 
PA 15206) Their 4th record, a refinement of their 
potent Clash-influenced sound that almost sounds like 
“progressive” in the old sense (melodic sax, synthe- 
sizer, hoarse vocals reminiscent of Peter Gabriel but 


harsher) combined with the taut rhythmic intensity 


and dynamics that characterize(s) their best work (e.g. 


“Bill Wilkinson Fuck You,” about the KKK leader). 


The clean production underscores their tight, com- 
mitted sound. JF 


Chad Gadya (One Kid) (Folkways, 43 W. 61st St., 
NYC 10023) Twenty-five versions (of over 180 com- 
piled), one complete, others excerpted, of the table 
song sung at the end of the Passover seder (celebra- 
tion of Hebrew exodus from life of slavery in Egypt) 
by most Jews worldwide, whether in Aramaic, 
German, Yiddish, Greek, Ladino, Judeo-Provencial, 
Italian, Arabic, Russian, Persian, Kurdistan, or 
Yemen, in different regional dialects, without instru- 
mental accompaniment. It’s fascinating to trace the - 
differences in melody, tempo and style, even scales 
(from Western to Eastern). A very scholarly work 
with detailed notes put together by UCLA Music 
Dept. Chairperson Abraham A. Schwadron. —JF 


Seen ee 
CHROME “Firebomb”’/“Shadows of A Thousand 
Years” (Risky,.1280 2nd Ave., S.F., CA 94122) Loud 
and grating as expected but also beautifully produced 
for maximum noise enjoyment, almost like a disco 
single. Otherworldly vocals and inventive guitars, 
solid rhtyhm section. 7 / —JSF 


CHEMICALS MADE FROM DIRT 7” EP (c/o 
Milman, 46 9th Av., Sea Cliff, NY 11579) Quirky 
new wave dance band, absurdist lyrics, whom you'll 
get to hear on flexi next issue if you subscribe to Op. 


IE 


Comoro Islands: Music of the Comoro Islands, 
Domoni (Folkways Records, 43 W. 61st St., NYC 
10023) The Comoro Islands are off the coast of East 
Africa north of Madagascar. The town of Domini 400 
years ago was a vibrant Indian Ocean trade center. 
Because of this, Arabian, African, Indian, and Mada- 
gascan influences can be clearly heard in their music. 
From the sounds of it these people are having a 
reasonably good time. . courting, marrying, dancing 
in the streets for days and nights (with picnic breaks 
on the edge of town), working themselves into states 
of spirit possession (during which sometimes they 
puncture themselves with spikes and nails, allegedly 
without bleeding or scars), boxing, getting high on 
the Koran, and entertaining each other with song. All 
these activities are represented by their corresponding 
musical accompaniment on this album. Including a 
piece by the O.A.B. (Organisation Assimine Bande) 
who, unlike the rest of the musicians on this LP, 
perform their music to Domini audiences in sit-down- 
European-concert-hall situations, and compose their 
music for guitars, congas, saxophones, accordions, 
etc., rather than the traditional drums, lutes, rattles, 
zithers, and choruses. This more modern tune has a 
swaying, relaxing, island melody. Overall this is 
punctuated-by-laughter music by people who are 
going for the gusto, whose parties last anywhere from 
24 hours to 3 weeks. Of special note is a pastoral love 
song accompanied by a gabu (small five-stringed lute). 

—D.L. Jonsson 
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CRASS CHRIST - THE ALBUM DBLE.BOX SET. 
Ganelin Trio Russian Avant Jazz 
Birthday Party JUNK YARD LP 
SALVATION ARMY J.F.A. 


ZEV Wipeout Japanese 

THROBBING GRISTLE BOX SET(SLPs.) : 

Vice Squad resurrection STORES AND DISTRIBUTORS...If You 
EEK A MOUSE Skidip New LP | Like OP, Prove It! Help Us Get OP Sold In 
Johnny Osbourne Never Stop Fighting | Every Decent Shop With A Magazine Rack. 
Lone Ranger Jamaican Collie Show OP To Your Customers And Get 
Tristan Palma Joker Smoker - Them Interested. All Part of the “OP Across 
«QP *NO MAG *MAXIMUM ROCK N ROLL 7 | America” Campaign. Call Dave at 206-352- 
AMASTERBAG, w/flexi.*JIMBO *Black Echoes | 9735 if you think you can move a few OPs. 


ROUGH TRADE WHOLESALE IS LOCATED AT: 


326 Sixth St., San Francisco CA. 94103 3 . : | 
Toll Free: 800 - 272 = 8190. 3 _ Ads from $20, repeat discounts available. .. 


or 415 - 621 - 4307 ‘| your hedge against budget cuts. LMN, 
We have no minimum order and we deal in POB 2391, Olympia, WA 98507 


poererss independent releases from the world. 


“It’s the best thing we have heard in years—we were com- 
pletely blown away” —Mike Lamberson, WSYC FM 


- “Great record!” —Ted Potrikus, WJFR FM 
“We love it” = —Grace Blitz, WONR FM x 


“Excellent LP. TV Babies are real!” —Steve Carroll, WUSF eh. 
“WEOS loves ‘Jail Bait’ ”. —Bill Fryer g 
—) 
“Great album!” —Pat Story, WEXP vi 
“Alot of sound and versatility” —Rob Nicely, WMTU > 
e& “Down to earth hooks that keep you captivated.” rl 
—Fred Marshall, WBSU 2) 
“An enthusiastic band!” —Jeff Kunes, KSR . 
e “Rock Around The Corporations is motivation music” ra 
: —Duane Sherman, WHSN ‘ 
“A great album. It delivers a shot of creativity that rock'n'roll : 
so desperately needs.” —Steve Patterson, WCYJ o 
“An exciting new album from a group that should be 5 

~ noticed. | love it!” —Jackie Urban, WCHC FM 
ee. “This is quite an impressive record” '—Billboard Fa 
“A stunner” -—East Village Eye : a 
Progressive Media “Indie Label Fave” 
boc) 
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record reviews 


_ “Terminus” is full of sound and fury, you decide what — 


made it by now. 


COMPANY: Fables (Incus, 14 Downs Road, London 
ES, England) This is the strongest Company-oriented 


album since the original series appeared in ‘77. 


(Company is a collective of improvisors overseen by 


guitarist Derek Bailey—all Company documents are 


issued on Incus, a label run by Bailey and saxophonist 
Evan Parker.) It is an excellent example of small 


group (rather than solo) oriented improvisation— 


where the players work their individual voices care- 
fully into the fabric of the whole. Joining Bailey and 
Parker here are trombonist George Lewis and bassist 
Dave Holland. 
The six pieces feature various contours of 
development, from steady-state density/volume, to 
the familiar soft/sparse to loud/dense and all sorts of 


variations in between. The musicians oppose and com- 


plement each other, doing what is necessary to make 
for “successful” improvisations. Bailey is often the 
focus of activity, with his acoustic/electric manipula- 
tions and his slashing chords/clusters, leaping out of 
the overall texture for brief moments. But all the 
players add qualitatively to the proceedings. Holland, 
moving with an understated power and grace from 
arco lines to sounds to pizzicato stylings, sounds com- 
fortable as he gets back to his English free music 
roots. Parker grumbles, roars, and drones with his 
unmistakable tenor and soprano stylings, and Lewis, 
while opting for background textures for some long 
periods, still contributes some excellent work, at times 
serving like a glue to bind together various aspects of 
the music. The only (minor) drawbacks are the 
slightly overdone studio reverb and an occasional 
section that comes off as a bit too formalized—like 
the vocabulary has been created, standardized, and 
there is no need for further development. But. these 
sections are brief and the reverb is not: overbearing. 
The album clearly shows what these gentlemen are 
capable of in small ensemble free music. _—milo fine 


PAUL CRAM: Blue Tales in Time (Onari; dist. by 
Sackville Records, Box 87, Station J, Toronto, 
Ontario, M4J 4X8) a grab-bag of contemporary jazz 
idioms: some free improvisation, some squeaking and 
squonking, a Charlie Parker cover, some Cram- 
composed, Monk-inspired heads, and three pieces for 
woodwinds and violin in a contemporary-classical 
vein. ' —Joe Harrison 


THE CRAVATS “Terminus’/“Little Yellow Froggy” 
(Glass, 4 St. Chads Rd., Chadwell Heath, Romford, 
Essex RM6 6JB, UK) The “B” is an aggressive instru- 
mental improv that is not remotely pastoral. . 


it signifies. Metal-on-metal guitar (almost surf), saxo- 
phone emphasizing the rhythm, which is propulsive. 
For the advanced listener...you’d think I'd have 
Lak 


Po 


*DECORUM “Spanish Bars’/“Hold On Tight” (A&R 
Management, 100 Washington St. Suite #9, Brighton, 
MA 02135) Enjoyable early Springsteen and band (his 
and The...) cops from the “American landscape” by 

-a loose, swinging band that fades in and out like late- 

night radio. 6 —JF 


DISLOCATION DANCE “Rosemary’”/“Shake” (New 
Hormones, 50 Newton St., Manchester, MI 2EA, UK; 
“promotion by David Bassin, 205 5th Av., S.F., CA 
94118) “Rosemary” is the British equivalent of bubble- 
gum complete with horns. “Shake” is equally as good- 


humored, adds a light UK-funk (dance y’all) premise — : 


thumpa thumpa bass, jingly rhythm guitar, pigbag 
horns, a line about cleaning the “loo” (there's a first) 
for his girl. —JF 


TOD DOCKSTADER: Organized Sound (Owl 
Records, PO Box 4536, Boulder, CO 80306) First, the 
music. Would you believe the term “excellent” falls 
short? Neither would I if I hadn't heard it with these 
two ears. It's even a type of music that I’ve never 
really been excited about: pre-synthesizer “electronic” 
music made by splicing together pieces of tape con- 
taining various musical/non-musical sounds into some 
type of coherent composition. All too often this type of 
stuff ended up as a formless, self-serving noise collage, 
seldom able to make a real musical statement. Not so 
with Dockstader. The man’s logic/aesthetic is unerring. 
For the first time in my experience with “Musique 
Concrete” I’m getting that emotional response I always 
feel on hearing a really very truly grand piece of music 


(hot damn!). A must for anyone who really cares ' 


about what they listen to (or at least would like to be 
able to terrorize their houseplants into submission 
once in a while). 


Now the strange stuff. This record gave every 
indication of being made in 1966, and not wanting to 
give you 16-year-old information, I called Tod Dock- 
stader at his home in Westport, Ct. (lucky break he 
still lived there) and he was nice enough to tell me: 
The pieces on this album (Drone,” “Water Music,” “2 
Fragments from the Apocalypse”) were made in the 
late ‘50s/early ‘60s while working as a recording 
engineer in NYC. There were two other albums 
released at the same time by Owl Records: #1 with 
“Luna Park” b/w “Apocalypse”; #2 a long work 
entitled “Quatermass” (There is also an album titled 
8 Electronic Pieces released on Folkways). Since 
making these pieces he’s done very little music and 
works instead running a small company which makes 
educational films, filmstrips, and video (those things 
you used to watch in junior high and high school). 
His composing has mainly been limited to some small 
bits of soundtrack scoring for these films. He also tells 
me that as far as he knows the company making these 
records is defunct (very much alive—JSF), or at least 
he hasn't seen a royalty from them for God-knows- 
how-long. Friends tell him that the albums have been 
recently getting play in such places as Poland and the 
U.S.S-R. — Steve Layton 


DORAUS & MARINAS “Fred From Jupiter” /’Even 
Home Is Not Nice Anymore” (Mute, 16 Decoy Av., 


‘London NW11, UK; dist. by Rough Trade) Musical 


director Andrea Doran leads the Marinas—a group of 
five German (?) girls (ages 11-14)—in singing about 
Fred the marvelous kosmonaut. Backing is a fitting 
electronic dance track. Cute. The electronics, tape 
manipulations on Side 2 are intended to show Fred's 
loneliness back on Jupiter where there are no 
German(?) girls. Poor Fred! JF 


JERRY DOUGLAS: Fluxedo (Rounder Records, 186 
Willow Avenue, Somerville, MA 02144) Jerry Douglas 
has played dobro as a member of the Country Gentle- 
men and J.D. Crowe's band as well as back-up for 
Emmylou Harris and others. Still, it is surprising what 
a terrific album this is. Nine of the ten cuts are instru- 
mentals with Bela Fleck, Russ Barenberg, Sam Bush, 
Buck White, Phil Gazell, David Parmeley, and other 
progressive bluegrass luminaries. The choice of 
material and fine arrangements are the keys to the 
album’s success. A few familiar tunes in unfamiliar 
settings (James Taylor's “Sunny Skies,” “Birth of the 
Blues,” and “Panhandle Rag”), mixed in with fascin- 
ating tunes composed by Douglas. This is the best 
album I have heard since Barenberg’s Cowboy 
Calypso. Fans of David Grisman should leve this 
record; fans of traditional bluegrass should at least 
ive i _. —John R. Weingart 


ARNOLD DREYBLATT AND THE ORCHESTRA OF 
EXCITED STRINGS: Nodal Excitation (India Navi- 
gation, dist. by NMDS, 500 Broadway, NYC 10012) 
Composer Dreyblatt has modified double basses 
which his ensemble performs . with accompaniment 
provided by “midget upright pianoforte,” pipe organ, 
and hurdy gurdy (an early bowed string instrument 
which has a rotating rosined disc which can set up 
continuous drones). Initially one might suspect that 
the basses are modified to make use of some unusual 
tuning system in the manner of Partch’s microtones’ 
and just intonation. They even look similar to Partch’s 
adapted viola. Instead, the instruments are altered to 


‘exploit various partials from the overtone series. The 


music consists largely of droning fundamentals with 
various harmonics being brought out and reinforced 
by instruments of the ensemble. Variety in the piece is 
due to various types of attacks and timbres available 
on each instrument. While the idea is intriguing, there 
was not enough “music” in the piece to maintain my 
interest. In spite of some nice effects, such as chords 
formed by various: combinations of overtones, the 
ideas were not adequately developed. —Dean Suzuki 


DRY BRANCH FIRE SQUAD: Fannin’ The Flames 
(Rounder Records, 186 Willow Avenue, Somerville, 
MA 02144) This is one of the few young bluegrass 
bands which is gaining a following among both tradi- 
tional bluegrass fans and occasional bluegrass listeners. 
This, their third album, stands out because of fine 
musicianship and great material. No songs by Flatt 
and Scruggs or Bill Monroe, but rather some they 
wrote, some traditional, and two songs by Hazel 
Dickens and one by Si Kahn. It is the latter three, 
together with a nice clawhammer banjo version of 
“The Golden Vanity,” that help show how foolishly 


limited is the repertoire of most current bluegrass 


bands. The band is reputed to be as funny as the early 
Dillards in live performances, but on this record the 
humor is restricted entirely to the album notes by 


“Know-neaux-Gordo.” A good album by a good 


band, which gives hope for a bright future for blue- 
grass not entirely restricted to fusions with jazz and 
rock. —John R. Weingart 


CLINT EASTWOOD & GENERAL SAINT: Two Bad 
D.J. (Greensleeves, dist. by Shanachie, Dalebrook 
Park, Ho-Ho-Kus, NJ 07423) Two star reggae toasters 
rapping side by side. Wonderful interplay here, the 
two voices sometimes in unison, sometimes weaving 
in and out and off of each other. Some great lyrics, 
too, when you can understand them. This should 
qualify as folk music of some sort. And of course, the 
same 20 guys who play on every record out of 


Jamaica are on here, in the form of crystal-clear dub: 


tracks that complement the vocals rather than intrud- 
ing upon them. —S.P. 


EEK-A-MOUSE: Wa-Do-Dem (Greensleeves USA; 
dist. by Shanachie, Dalebrook Park, Ho-ho-kus, NJ 
07423) Billed as a “singjay,”” Mouse (Eek?) takes the 
rappin’ DJs’ talents for nonsense syllables and free- 
association storytelling and effectively combines them 
with a vulnerable childlike song delivery. His thin, 
gentle voice has a lighter-than-air effect (like helium) 
that is simultaneously encouraged and grounded by 
the stretched-out production techniques (Henry Junjo 
Lawes with mixing by Scientist and Prince Jammy) 


and taut, understated rhythm (Roots Radics). He's at = 


his best jumping above the riddims but, like an 
undertow, they have a way ot sucking him in, and 
sometimes he'll just go with them instead of providing 
_the necessary challenge, proving that what's good for 
Burning Spear isn’t necessarily good for every erst- 
while reggae singer. However, it’s an exceptional, 
distinctive debut. —JF 


EMPLOYEES “Calendar Book”/“How Cool R U?” 
(Sirius Music, 611 East Empire Rd., Bloomington, IN 
47801) “Calendar Book” is a very listenable modulated 
Velvet Underground pastiche, innocent kitsch. “How 
Cool” takes on a Be-Bop Deluxe flavor, with spoken 
and smoothly sung overdubs. Very appealing. 6 

Sain 
ESQUIRES VS. THE MARVELOWS: Chi-Town 
Showdown (Solid Smoke, PO Box 22372, S.F., CA 
94122) Chicago has a rich history of harmonizing soul 
groups besides the Impressions. Robert Pruter, who 
pape tne ling: notes here, has been chronicling it in 


ing about music isn’t enough. These two groups from 
the mid-'60s aren’t what I'd call great but each easily 
deserves a side of a record, because soul music from 
this era (aside from Motown and a few superstars) is 
not that readily available and deserves new listeners. 
These two groups are surprisingly unalike but do 
share ‘50s streetcorner singing (y'know, doo wop) and 
‘60s pop arrangements. The Esquires are more Impres- 
sionsish with their clear rootsy R&B sound and soar- 
ing vocals, while the Marvelows, with the more 
personal feel of Melvin Mason’s lead vocals, use more 
cornball ‘elements from both eras—an interesting 
dichotomy. Otherwise, the groups are too dissimilar 
to effectively pit one against the other. Let's call it a 
draw. —JF 


GIL EVANS: Where Flamingos Fly (Artists House, 40 
W. 37th St., NYC 10018) 1971 recordings of largish 
jazz ensembles led by arranger/pianist Evans, famous 
for his collaborations with Miles Davis (Sketches of 
Spain). Big-name personnel includes Howard Johnson 
(baritone sax), Billy Harper (tenor sax), Marvin 


_ “Hannibal” Peterson (trumpet), Jimmy Knepper (trom- 


bone), Richard Davis (acoustic bass), Don Preston 
(synth), Bruce Ditmas (drums), Airto (percussion), 
Flora Purim (vocal), Lenny White (drums), Joe Beck 
(funk guitar), and John Coles (trumpet). Throughout 
Evans’ long career (40-50 years) he’s always been will- 
ing to experiment—incorporating ethnic, electronic, 
and rock elements into an unmistakable jazz context, 
often working with young artists who became better 
known later (like many of those heard here). No 
wonder he and Miles worked so well together. This 
LP is what I think a “commercial” jazz album should 
sound like—contemporary without being too cliched, 
diverse (mixing tempi and rhythms effortlessly), 
percussion-heavy, with none of the excesses associated 
with some of the names above, though probably too 
busy for those not raised on rock. The horns 
(especially by Harper, recalling John Coltrane) are 
used particularly well throughout. —JF 
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_record reviews 


EVERYTHING BUT. THE GIRL “Night and Day’/ 
“Feeling Dizzy,” “On My Mind” (Cherry Red, 53 
Kensington Gardens Sq., London W2 4BA) Just for 
us old codgers—a relaxed, clear-voiced swinging 
female vocalist (Tracey Thorn of the Marine Girls) 
and light, jazzy guitar and piano supplied by Ben 


Watt. Pristine sound, mello (merging into melancholy) - 


tunes, otherworldly in its simplicity. “On My Mind,” 
a Thorn original, features vocal tradeoffs with Watt, 
could be a Bonnie Raitt song, while the Cole Porter 
classic seems to more accurately capture the feel of 
the duo...who just did a concert tour of British sea- 
side resorts—a terrific idea. 8 —JF 


DAVID EYGES: Crossroads (Music Unlimited, 310 
Riverside Dr., NYC 10025; dist. by NMDS) Eyges 
plays cello both in long, austere bowed lines in unison 
with Byard Lancaster's alto or flute, and as pizzicato 
underpinning like a regular jazz bass. Drummer Sunny 
Murray is always right there with every crisp tingle of 


~ cymbal’s edge. Lancaster's long legato lines and Eyges’ 


unusual strums make for interesting solos. This is just 
what a trio recording should be like—plenty of room 
to stretch out and yet always a full sound. 

—R. Legault 


Feeble Efforts 10-artist 7” sampler EP (New Alliance, 
PO Box 21, San Pedro, CA 90733; Discographers! 
Ten new names for your files, songs all produced on 
cassette. The material is diverse but generally simple, 
whether simple pretty (Gary Jacobelly’s aptly-titled 
“Bird Calls,” Jack Brewer's eloquent acoustic guitar 
and junked-out vocal, Pleb’s saxish dervish) or simple 
grating, as in pure noise a la Non (Sec’s “Ecstatic 
Nerves,” Debt of Nature’s “Gospel Light.” D. Boon’s 
“Themselves” sounds like he’s singing in the factory). 
Ken Starkey, the Invisible Chains, and Fluid dabble 
with punk rock conventions, and Tony Platon’s fusion 
doesn’t fit at all. Now that we've been introduced, 
let's hear more! ly 


FLAMINGOS: Golden Teardrops (Solid Smoke, PO 
Box 22372, S.F., CA 94122) The vocal group's first 
R&B recordings for Chicago’s Chance label in 1953 


and 1954, three labels away from big hits like “I Only — 


Have Eyes For You” and “Lovers Never Say Good- 
bye.” Lead singer at this time, ‘Sollie McElroy, had a 
thin, personable voice that cut through the rest of the 


smooth, soaring quintet like a cheese knife. The horn_ 


arrangements (no guitars here!) 


jump style. Good stuff] 


BELA FLECK: Natural Bridge (Rounder, 186 Willow 
Ave., Somerville, MA 02144) Another practitioner of 


_ the Dawg Music style of acoustic jazz with bluegrass 


roots. Fleck.is a very versatile banjoist who plays in 


both the more traditional Scruggs-style fingerpicking | 


and in single-note leads like a guitarist. His composi- 
tions, likewise, run from fairly straightforward ‘grass 


workouts to more complex tunes with sophisticated 


chord changes (no bluegrass I’ve ever heard ends on a 
minor 6th chord). An all-star cast (David Grisman, 
Darol Anger, Ricky Skaggs, Mark O'Connor—i.e., 
most of Grisman’s original group) assures that the 
picking is always high-spirited and imaginative. 
There's a duet of just banjo and dobro that's really a 
beautiful example of improvisation and communica- 
tion. Pretty music, technically difficult music, good 
listening. —R. Legault 


French Canada: Masters of French Canadian Music 
Vol. 4 (Folkways Records, 43 W. 61st, NYC 10023) 
From the cover picture of accordionist Theodore 
Duguay grinning roguishly to the barely audible 
clacking bones which perform the percussion parts, 
this album of Depression-era radio classics is such 
good-natured, old-fashioned fun that you will want to 
invite your friends over immediately for a step- 
dancing, cider-drinking soiree. Included on this one 
collection are waltzes, clogs, reels, marches, a polka, 
and a worker’s parade. The melodies are all fiddle, 
accordion, harmonica, and piano. But the jew’s harp, 
xylophone, and ‘dem clacking bones are my favorite 
parts. —Annelise Orleck 


THE FURORS “Little Numbers,” “A Pretty Picture”’/ 
“Hey Joni’ 7 EP (Big Plastic Records, Box 6069, 
Hamden, CT 06517) The Furors have been playing all 
over the East Coast for about ten years. Ten?!! Yeah! 
They played to raving, screaming Manhattan audi- 
ences all through the “New Wave” thing, yet they're 
not punk or power pop or any of that stuff. When 


~ you see them live, you'll be floored by their minimal, 


effective synthesis of styles. There are only two or 
three Furors at a time. They play rock ‘n roll—let 
there be no doubt—but they tend to play at a lower 
volume, and it's heavily R&B-based, so utterly Ameri- 
can! This is the sort of band you'd invite to play at a 
cool dance party. This particular 45 is light, tight, 
catchy, neat! One listen and you'll be a cult follower. 
— Lisa Baumgardner 
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DIAMANDA GALAS: The Litanies of Satan (Y 
Records; dist. by Rough Trade) A barrage of scream- 
ing and yelling and the different applications 
thereof... harmonized screaming, delayed screaming, 
sped-up screaming, looped screaming...even when 
she whispers it sounds like screaming. Certainly does 
conjure up images of demons and possessed souls. 
Too bad she wasn’t around when they made the 
Exorcist. Those folks could have saved a fortune on 
special effects. Galas is a composer/performer/impro- 
viser/vocalist in the Joan LaBarbara mode, but more 
theatrical. Doesn’t really erase the line between 
experimental music and Greek drama. ..more like she 
walks the line and occasionally falls on one side or 
the other. There are things I like about her, but 
overall there’s not much in the way of subtlety in- 
volved. All that shrieking and heavy breathing wears 
you out...which might be intentional on her part. 
I'd like to hear the album she did with Jim French and 


Henry Kaiser to see what she does as an improviser. 
—S.P. 


MR. GAVITT: Calypso of Costa Rica (Folkways, 43 
W. 61st St., NYC 10023) Walter Ferguson Gavitt, 
around 65 years old, lives in the Limon province of 
Costa Rica, a poor district “culturally distinct” from 
the rest of Costa Rica where calypso has not yet been 
eclipsed by Latin pop music, and he can make a small 
living on his cacoa farm. He sings in English, though 


the lyric sheet certainly helps, accompanied only by 


his own lyrical guitar-playing and many annoying 
high-pitched insects. The songs, with the usual calypso 
lilt, are mostly about Gavitt’s attempts to get along 
with the world, and its refusal to get along with 
him...his wife for example: “In the middle of the 
night I hold up me head/Carol got a machete into she 
hand/She was standing straight in the bed/She said 


- going to slay the calypsonian.” Watch out! ~ —JF 


{E FISH: Hanukah Rocks! EP 


(Rhino Records, 11609 W. Pico Blvd., L.A., CA 
90064) This four-song EP, manufactured on blue 
plastic molded into a star of David, features the 
world’s first (only?) Jewish Senior Citizen rock band. 
“Hanukah Rocks” is a rousing play on “Rock Around 
the Clock.” “Take a Walk on the Kosher Side” 
deserves to have one stanza of lyrics reprinted at the 
very least (“Moise was shocked when he heard the 
news/He couldn't believe he and Jesus were both 
Jews/He said: How can we be the same/When this 
long hair has a Mexican name/I said: Moise, take a 
walk on the Kosher side.” Side Two is disco inspired. 
The unidentified lead singer proudly boasts: “I can 
eat more chicken liver than any man alive.” “Napper’s 
Delight” features some Yiddish scat that’s hard to 
describe. Who else but Rhino Records would have the 
madness to put out such stuff? The instrumentation is 
sparse, playing uninspired, singing off pitch—and 
damned if I can remember having such a good time 
listening to a novelty act ever. A must—even for 
goys. —Norman Weinstein 


Gems girl-group anthology (PO Box 106 DTS, Port- 
land, ME 04112, $9 m.o. ppd.) Twenty separate girl- 
groups or female singers from the early ‘60s (actually 
59 to 69, with most '63-'65), sans notes/credits, but 
Alan Betrock’s Girl Groups book (Delilah) should 
help you fill in some of the details. Taken from 
records rather than masters, fidelity is only fair, but 
it’s the only way you'll get to hear most of them, of 
whom Little Eva, the Rev-Lons (“After Last Night”), 
the Honey Bees, the Angels, and the Butterflys 
(“Goodnight Baby”) are probably the best known. 
Boys is a common theme. —JF 


DIZZY GILLESPIE: The Source (Jazzman/First 
American, 73 Marion St., Seattle, WA 98104) Paris; 
_1973. Jazz trumpeter/experimenter Gillespie with 
Johnny Griffin (tenor sax), Kenny Clarke (drums), 
Kenny Drew (piano), Neils Henning Orsted Pederson 
(Bass), and Humberto Canto (tumbas). Starts with a 
swinging, long (overlong) Latin-funk number, then the 
old standard ballad “Alone Together” made more 
modern by Pedersen’s bass, encumbered by Clarke’s 
brushes; side ends. New side: Gillespie's own “Brother 
K,” also with those damn brushes, a little Latin feel, 
some outstanding piano accompaniment by Drew. 
Side ends with another original, ‘“Wheat-leigh Hall” 
(modern bop), that allows for some furious tenor sax 
by Griffin, followed shortly by Griffin, and character- 
less tumba playing that merely interferes with the 
work of the masters. This is also the only track where 
Clarke gets in some good hits. In all, inconsistent but 
with some exceptional moments. =k 


THE GO-BETWEENS: Send Me A Lullaby (Rough 
Trade) Solid three-piece (sometimes four) from 
Australia. Some nice rhythmic stuff, and good lyrics, 
too. Brings to mind: first albms by the Cure, Talking 
Heads, Tirez Tirez (am I the only person who has 
heard and liked that record?). Very clean sounding, 
deceptively simple. Not at all easy to figure out, 
which makes me want to hear it more (already 
listened to the damn thing about ten times). Don’t 
know how much I like it even, but I want to keep 
listening anyway. This is perverse. Someday I'll put 
this on and it will all become clear. For this quality 
alone, I give them points. —S.P. 


TOM GOUX & JACEK SULANOWSKI: Born of 
Another Time, Songs of the Sailors-Songs of the Sea 
(Folkways Records, 43 West 61st Street, NYC 10023) 
Musicologist Goux and oceanographer Sulanowski 
have produced a fine album of rare folk songs. From 
the unaccompanied chanteys “Rosie” and “Early in the 
Mornin’” to the use of the traditional instruments such 
as the zither, dulcimer, and English concertina on the 
other songs, the duo meticulously arranged and per- 
formed. this new-found material. A lyric sheet is 
included, and each song is well annotated by the 
performers. For example, I always thought that “High 
Barbary” was just an old World War II movie that 
starred Van Johnson and June Allyson. But the notes 
explain that this song is in fact an old English ballad 
“showing the brave fight between the George Aloe 
and the Sweepesake and certaine Frenchmen on the 
sea.” Well! Goux and Sulanowski are truly among 
today’s best interpreters of traditional sailors’ songs. 
This album would make a fine introduction to sea 
music for those who may have only been exposed to 
it by contemporary artists such as Donovan or Mary 
Hopkin. For those already fascinated by these songs, 
this rare material should be a welcomed addition: to 
any collection. —Ted Pastuszak Jr. 


RICHARD GREENE: Blue Rondo (Sierra Records, PO 
Box 5853, Pasadena, CA 91107) Give credit where 
credit is due. Richard Greene is a technically dazzling 
violinist. Who else can play Ornette Coleman and 
Bach and Dave Brubeck on the same record? Maybe 
his next release will have Bartok and Hank Williams 
and Carly Simon songs all on Side A! I mean, there's 
more than a bit of a flashy exhibitionist in Greene, 
and though he’s wonderfully skilled, I don’t get any 


~ emotional depth from this record. Now this judgment 


is. subjective. Maybe he just pours his<heart’s blood 
out everytime he picks up his violin. But I don’t hear 
any particular quality of feeling in any of this. His 
fellow musicians are just fine. Mandolinist Andy 
Statman particularly shines. Yet I'll take my “progres- 
sive” “spacegrass” (or whatever you want to call this 
polyglot of country/bluegrass/jazz) from Tony Rice 
any day of the week over this stuff. 

—Norman Weinstein 
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record reviews 


GUYANA—Traditional African Ritual Music of 
Guyana and Music of the Coastal Amerindians of 
Guyana (Folkways Records, 43 W. 61st St., NYC 
10023) It’s only because I write for this magazine that 
I know things like this: the Dutch and English 
colonized Guyana in the early 17th century, importing 
slaves and, later, indentured servants. The present-day 
population consists overwhelmingly of African and 
Indian descendants and only fractionally of the 
original Amerindian peoples. Of course, acculturation 
was inevitable, and that’s precisely what these two 
albums set out to reflect. In Traditional African Ritual 
Music, the essential community bonding around such 
life events as weddings, birth, death, prayers to the 
dead, and invocations of local spirits take the form, 
not surprisingly, of chanting, singing, call-and- 
response, and drum-beating meant to tear down the 
walls between the living and the dead. The fascinating 
part is that the rapid sing-speak is in English (“Granny 
me coming”), and the songs easily shift from Anglican 
' hymns to prayers calling creek spirits and mermaids. 
Music of the Coast Amerindians documents the most 
recent changes (the result of radios and jukeboxes 
assimilated into daily life) in the sound of three tribes: 
the gentle, solo singing of the Arawak; the group 
songs of the Carib; and the rather astonishing dis- 
sonant sound of the Warrau, known historically as 
fierce cannibals. Both of these albums are superbly 
recorded, and each have exhaustive notes and 
histories. For those who think acculturation stops at 
Adam and the Ants, this should open a few minds. 
—Tom Keogh 


PAUL HAIG ‘Running Away’/’’Time” 12” 45 
(Crepuscule America; dist. by Rough Trade, 326 6th 
St., S.F., CA 94103) “Running” is an exceptional com- 
position by Sly Stone not entirély destroyed by Haig, 
formerly of Scottish band Josef K. (Raincoats also 
have a version on record I'm dying to hear.) The first 
three minutes are bloodless but “literal’’—big and 
brassy horns, Bowie vocals replacing Sly’s part, pretty 
good female co-vocalist, electrodisco replacing the 
radical languid beat, but even Sly hasn’t been able to 
recapture the adventurousness of his work through 
the junk-infested There’s A Riot album. One has to 
admire Haig’s chutzpah. The second half is all shallow 
filler for electro-beat and breathy vocals. The original 
on Side 2 is pleasant electronic disco, race against 
time kind of thing. 7 —JF 


JODY HARRIS: It Happened One Night (Press 
Records, 432 Moreland Ave. NE, Atlanta, GA 30307) 
Ex-Contortion/still-a-Raybeat guitarist runs the gamut 
of neo-kitsch musical styles...Surf, sleazy R&B, 
lounge music, etc., all with a touch of abrasive noisi- 
ness and a good dose of humor. This isn’t so far 
removed from his other projects, so if you liked those 
you'll probably like this. He really ought to just join 
the Ventures, but maybe that makes too much sense. 
—S.P. 


RICHARD HELL & THE VOIDOIDS: Destiny Street 
(Red Star; through Jem, 3619 Kennedy Rd., S. Plain- 
field, NJ 07080) The 2nd LP so long in coming, with a 
version of the Voidoids that no longer exists. I saw 
the very first public Voidoids performance in 1976 
and nothing’s changed much since then, yet he’s 
undeniably one of our most charismatic performers. 
His sloppy, verdant style doesn’t seem to be able to 
be replicated, except we see flashes of it in Bob 
Dylan’s Basement Tapes with The Band. Hey, Hell 
even does a Dylan song in that style. Because I like 
music that goes overboard sometimes, I'll always 
favor Hell over ex-bandmate Tom Verlaine’s tight 
control, but I'll still be bored when he does jive funk 
like “Destiny Street.” Without those loud, psychedelic 
guitar chords (courtesy original member Robert 
Quine) and poignant shouts, the believability of the 
moment (y’know, rock’n roll nirvana) is lost. —JF 


JULIUS HEMPHILL: Raw Materials And Residuals 
(Black Saint, I.R.E.C., 4 via San G.B., De La Salle, 
20132, Milano, Italy) Alto/soprano saxophonist (the 
latter only on “G Song” which echoes the leader’s 
lusty “Dogon” melody/structure in its blues-funk 
orientation), Hemphill here carves out five skeleton 
formats of various types (uptempo, long lines to 
fragmentation, angular bop, ballad lyricism and the 
aforementioned quasi-funk) to be filled in by his trio 
featuring cellist Abdul Wadud and percussionist Don 
Moye. And fill them in they do—with style and 
power. Though Hemphill sounds “up front,” careful 
listening reveals that the emphasis throughout the 
album is on group improvisation based on the struc- 
tures, though there are moments and short sections for 
a cappella solos and solos with accompaniment. The 
leader’s penchant for open blowing with blues over- 
tones is ever-apparent, as is Wadud’s facility and 
Moye’s ability for rhythms both “in” and “out.” 
Hemphill and especially Moye are sometimes incon- 
sistent in the quality of their expression, but here 
they're both constantly ON. This LP and Dogon A.D. 
are the strongest group albums out under Hemphill’s 
name. — milo fine 


JAY HOGGARD: Mystic Winds, Tropic Breezes 
(India Navigation, 60 Hudson Street, NYC 10013) The 
title cut, “The Golden Ashanti,” and “Other Side Of 
The Ocean” form a programmatic suite chronicling 
the tragedy of the slave trade (Africa to America). 
The first piece is in a medium uptempo vein with a 
floating melodic line representing pre-slavery Africa; 
the second loose and funky with foreboding overtones 
in melody and texture leading to the actual slave- 
trading, represented by the intense and freely scream- 
ing third piece. It is played well by the leader on vibes 
and marimba, pianist Anthony Davis (whose lighter 
impressionistic “Listen In Silence” closes the album), 
bassist Cecil McBee, drummer Billy Hart, percussionist 
Don Moye, tympanist Wilson Moorman III, and bass 
clarinetist Dwight Andrews with nothing really out- 
standing in terms of solos and arrangements, but then 
again, nothing poor or only fair. However, it pain- 
fully points out the superficial nature of program- 
matic story-telling—that something light and floating 
should mean “happiness,” something darker should 
mean “warning,” and squealing free music should 
mean “agony” does not do these modes of expression 
or the realities behind this horrible time in history 
justice. —milo fine 


FREDDIE HUBBARD: Rollin’ (Pausa, PO Box 10069, 
Glendale, CA 91209) This is a strong, cooking 
Hubbard set sans any bows to commercialism or 
fusion. Featured is his regular working group which, 


_ while being solid, is not as strong as Hubbard. He is 


particularly monstrous during his fiery and articulate 
outing on the uptempo “One Of Another Kind,” the 


‘ powerful flugelhorn cadenza on “Here’s That Rainy 


Day,” and the telepathic duet with bassist Larry Klein 
on “Byrdlike.” (Klein also turns in some excellent bass 
guitar solo work on “Cascais.”) This band has been 
recording a lot lately, but this album is the most con- 
cise and consistent sampling of their wares. 

—milo fine 


HUSKER DU “In A Free Land’/“What Do I Want?,” 
“M.I.C.” (New Alliance, PO Box 21, San Pedro, CA 
90733) The word ‘round town is this is hot, and 
indeed it is hotly-recorded fast hardcore. Frantic 
energy like this once deserved praise but now it seems 
that any joker can do it, though not quite this good I 
must admit, witness pure guitar sound at end of 
“What.” Original verse of the issue: “Why bother 
spending time/Reading up on things/Everybody’s an 
authority/In a free land.” Well, it takes all kinds. 6 
JE 


IN THE PINK (Grey & Anxious, 3048 N. Booth, 
Milwaukee, WI 53212) A truly odd double 7” 
package. Side one has two slow, Beefhearty songs, 
angular guitars with bass and some sort of bowed 
instrument (I hesitate to assume it’s violin), and slow 
deliberate vocals that could be on an MX80 Sound 
record. Second side is similar, but even slower and 
with a surreal story about a car accident at Hoover 
Dam recited dryly over the music. Hypnotic. ..Both 
sides of the other disc are cut-up/tape edit things 
using found tapes, a la Negativland or Orchid 
Spangiafora. The funny part is that all the people on 
these tapes are from the San Diego area. So how did 
they get to Milwaukee? —S.P. 


JANDEK: Later On (Corwood Industries, Box 15375, 
Houston, TX 77020, 25 for $50) Personal songs 
primarily for voice and guitar by “Jandek” aka the 
Units aka Sterling Smith, a hopeless amateur whose 
limited, rather unique guitar-playing tends to meld 
with his whispery vocals, taking on a_trancelike 
ambiance. For sheer tunelessness only Kenneth 
Higney’s Attic Demonstration comes to mind. Like 
Loren Mazzacane’s solo guitar records, you really 
have to force yourself to concentrate on it, and I still 


haven't made the commitment. —jF. 


LEROY JENKINS: The Legend of Ai Glatson (Black 
Saint, I.R.E.C., 4 via San G.B. De La Salle, 20132, 
Milano, Italy) Jenkins, like his fellow AACM member 
Braxton, has often been accused of not being able to 
swing, a ridiculous statement especially in the light of 
the reality that “swinging” means many things to 
many people. One assumes that this criticism has been 
leveled at these guys because their rhythmic concep- 
tion in more jazz-oriented improvisation feels a bit 
more rigid, but when they are really blowing (they 
both suffer from inconsistency), this simply becomes a 
stylistic nuance rather than any sort of flaw. - (The 


i ugly beast of political racism certainly rears its head 
| in many different ways.) Though I'm not particularly 


fond of Jenkins’ stylings (he sometimes plays with a 
stiffness and lack of imagination that have nothing to 


| do with his rhythmic conception), he plays very 


strongly on this LP, which compares favorably to his 
monstrous duet LP with drummer Rashied Ali (Swift 
Are the Winds Of Life on Ali's Survival label). A 
slight problem is that he is mixed “up” a bit too 


| much, sort of lording over the qualitative contribu- 


tions of percussionist Andrew Cyrille and pianist 
Anthony Davis. (This probably stems from various 
experiences of being “buried” on other occasions— 


eS, 


the violin, sans electronics, is not the most strongly 
projecting intrument in jazz.) But this doesn’t detract 
too much from the attractive themes, structures, and 
arrangements, to say nothing of the strong solo and 
ensemble work. The title cut features two themes— 
the first a fragmented waltz, and the second a 
folk/child-like melody. The former leads to some 
rather intense interaction, while the latter develops 
into more lilting areas. “Brax Stone” is in three parts, 
beginning with a deliberate melody placed somewhere 
between graceful and rigid (a most fitting tribute to 
Braxton and their relationship in the light of the 
“swing” nonsense) leading to somewhat sparse inter- 
action. The second section begins with some beautiful 
aptempo swing colorations from Cyrille, over which 
jenkins plays scme half-time short motifs pizzicato 
that are echoed by Davis. This is followed by the 
piano/violin descending chromatically and Jenkins 
holding one note arco leading back to the pizzicato. 
The improvised section here is soft and airy. The 
third theme is brief and leads immediately to some _ 
jumping collective interplay. “Albert Ayler (His Life 
Was Too Short)” is a mournful, albeit pretty, dirge 
with Davis’ work harking back to that of harpsi- 
chordist Call Cobbs. “Tuesday Child” presents a 
loping melody line leading to some VERY soft sound 
explorations—scraping strings, inside the piano, etc. 
The LP closes with “What Goes Around Comes 
Around” which features striking a cappella solos from 
Cyrille and Davis as well as some group interaction 
and improvisational skills. (For some satisfying neo- 
classical expression, one should check out his Space 
Minds, New Worlds, Survival Of America on 
Tomato.) —milo fine 


GREGORY 


TOM JOHNSON: Nine Bells (India Navigation; dist. 
by NMDS, 500 Broadway, NYC 10012) A quiet piece 
bringing to mind the general shape of an evening 
raga. Johnson incorporates nine alarm bells, which 
have a natural modal tuning, striking them at intervals 
to create an ebb and flow sensation. The resonance 
created gives the piece its body. Johnson develops 
sympathetic and rhythmic motion as he walks back 
and forth striking his bells. The use of bells or bell 
tones occurs in musics from Bali to Brazil as well as in 
many forms of marching music. In these musics the 
bells are part of the whole, not the thing itself. As a 
broad-minded reviewer I believe a composer can do 
anything to get the idea across. In this case I was not 
completely satisfied that the composer said it all. Nine 
Bells is a performance piece, so maybe “you had to 
be there.” The engineers and producers are to be 
commended for an excellent production job (especially 
for the realization that Johnson's walking amongst his 
bells should be effectively recorded). 

—Brian Auerbach 


GREGORY JONES/ROY SABLOSKY: No Imagination 
(Vinyl Records, 3757 Lincoln Ave., Oakland, CA 
94602) This real-time recording, done primarily with 
Serge modular equipment, is at times brilliant, at 
times not so. The opening piece, “No Moon No 
Mirror,” is beautiful; an ambient, minimal wash of 
tonal elements with non-tonal filigree, and just a hint 
of Subotnick-like pulses. The overall effect is quieting, 
even meditative. As the record continues, the pieces 
work increasingly towards the “pure sound” end of 
electronic music. “Diverted In Frankfurt” is a sort of 
phase-music for synthesizers, consisting of steady 
pulses. “Forced” is an electronic hurricane, complete 
with thunder and sheets of rain. Jones and Sablosky 


_ show an excellent grasp of the capabilities of their 


instruments, as well as electronic composition. It is 
refreshing to hear a record that smacks neither of 
academia nor commercialism, instead concentrating 
on sound. —Michael Huntsberger 


Kalahari San—Healing Dance Music (Folkways, 43 
W. 61st St., NYC 10023) Trance-dance music of the 
{kung san, a tribal people who live in Botswana, 
Africa, at the northwestern edge of the Kalahari 
Desert. Basically, women clap and sing songs all night 


_ long while men dance around them, occasionally 
' going into an altered state called !kia which makes 


healing possible. The women improvise around varia- 
tions on specific themes, each woman having a part in 
the overall structure. Intricate handclaps and the 
sounds of healing shrieks and leg-rattles fill out the 
music. Also included is a women-oriented dance 
where women sing, clap, and !kia while a man plays 
a drum. Well-recorded but between song patter has 
not been edited out. Notes included. —JF 
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Kalahari San—TInstrumental Music (Folkways) Fasci- 
‘nating introduction to the musics of the !kung san 
from. northwestern Botswana and northeastern 
Namibia (South West Africa), reflecting tradition and ~ 
increasing modernization as instruments like the 
thumb piano and materials such as tin cans (“Tin Can 
Bow Solo” is an extraordinary violin-like piece, 
strikingly modern-sounding) are introduced. The idea 
of performance is still foreign. Music is made when- 
ever the mood strikes and others may join in, listen, 
or pay no attention. The instrumentalists,’ for a 
change, are often credited, including ‘Jimmy,’ an 
especially influential composer/musician (sitingena—a_ 
delicate thumb piano with a wooden base, metal keys) 
who. feels totally alienated from his community, 
though his songs are widely played. Instruments 
include the pluriac (consisting of a guitar-like wooden 
body with five gut strings, or an empty gallon oil can 
with giraffe-hair strings), hunting bow (bow and gut 
or metal string or with tin can resonator), te bow 
(vertical. wooden post. and gut string). Singing may 
remind some of Meredith Monk—gentle, “sing-song,” 
theme variations. —)F 


ALBERT KING: Lovejoy (Stax, Tenth and Parker, . 


Berkeley, CA 94710) A positively sultry’ and explo- 
sively funky set by the most musically uncompromis- 
ing member of the King family. Except for a some- 
what overproduced cover of the Stones’ “Honky Tonk 
Woman,” every song simply provides a platform for 
King’s stinging guitar playing and hefty vocals. His 
playing sounds particularly inspired on the title cut 
and “Going Back to luka.” The lyrics to “Everybody 
Wants to Go to Heaven” evoke Mose Allison’s “Every- 
body Cryin’ Mercy.” Seasoned sidemen, like Jim 
Keltner on drums and Donald “Duck” Dunn on bass 
provide driving support. Lots of love and joy from 
this major performer captured in this fine reissue. 
—Norman Weinstein 


t 


EDUARDO M. KOHAN/CIRCO DEL ARCA: Dies 
Irae (Hat Hut, Box 127, West Park, New York 12493) 
The above slash indicates a two-part album, the first 
featuring Kohan solo (soprano/tenor saxes) and the 
second (side) featuring the group—Kohan along with 


soprano flute. 


mp : 
re ne, six solo pieces feature Kohan utilizing 
circular breathing, repeated and developed riffs, and 
__well-controlled register jumping —sort of akin to Evan 
Parker meeting Phil Glass, though Kohan seems to be 
_ assimilating these directions rather than imitating. 
Two of the remaining pieces show gruff and light 
lyrical sensibilities, and the remaining, “Manu Mili- 
tari,” spotlights a brief glance at static improvisation. 
The trio has an electronic orientation with acoustic 
passages and textures popping through. The sounds 
range from floating electronic drones to rough-edged 
urban machine-like music to driving lyricism. It’s very 
attractive and quite distinct group music. A strong 
debut album. —milo fine 


DON KRISS “Let’s Do Somethin’ Tonight’/’One 
Mistake” (Carrot, 6107 Northcliff, Cleveland, OH 
44144) Kriss, backed by Eric Carmen’s touring band 
circa his first solo LP, has enough personality, smarts, 
skill, hooks, and energy to stand ahead of 98% of the 
would-be American Beatles who put out singles. This, 
his fourth, is worthy of the Raspberries. 6 —JF 


KRYSTALL KLEAR AND THE BUELLS: Our Night 
Together (K2B2 Records, 3112 Barry Avenue, L.A., 
CA 90066) In spite of Buell Neidlinger’s topnotch ‘bass 
lines, in spite of Marty Krystall’s fluid sax play, in 
spite of Jerry Peters’ tasty fills on organ, and former 
Weather Report drummer Peter Erskine’s roiling 
drums, this album doesn’t come together for me as a 
unified whole. There's a smattering of avant-garde 
noodling (“Pete's Boogie”), a bit of fusion with a wry 
touch (“When It Drips, It’s Ready”), and one cover of 
T. Monk's “Little Rootie Tootie” that is not as much 
fun as Monk’s version. While these guys are ace 


musicians, I’m not totally convinced that they are - 


convincing writers of their own material. Like to hear 
them do more covers of Monk or Mingus or whoever 
catches their fancy. —Norman Weinstein 


PETER LAUGHNER (Koolie, 250 High Street, Chagrin 
Falls, OH 44022) Yesterday, while feeling bummed 
‘cause an outdoor concert got rained out, I went to 
trade some dregs of my record collection at a local 
store. After looking through dozens of records | 
spotted one that quite surprised me. Peter Laughner! 
He’s the man who invented the new wave! He’s the 
man who quit Pere Ubu because they became too con- 
_servative! He was one of the few who kept raving 
about the Velvets and Stooges when nobody was 
listening, and was dead by the time they'd begun to! 
The things that were going through my mind! I was 
thinkin’ they put “Sonic Reducer’ (with David 
Thomas singing) and “Final Solution” on. Or maybe 
some cuts from Ork Records’ never-released Cleveland 
compilation, like his “Ain't It Fun.” I. was a bit disap- 


pointed when I got the plastic sheet off and discovered 


none of ‘em were there. When I played it, I discovered 
what sort of ill-conceived misconceptions I had about 
the record. First off, this is primarily a folk, or blues, 
or whatever it’s called now, record. I knew Laughner 
was once a folk singer, but hearing him sing folk is 
another story. It’s like seeing him in a whole new 
light. From what I’ve heard of non-electric guitar play- 
ing, Laughner is excellent, his singing evocative and 
poignant and all those other words critics use. to 
describe the truly great. 

Those cuts that are not “folky” are great rockers, 
although today’s weaned-on-two-chords punks will 
probably dismiss them. Too bad, ‘cause Laughner's 
performance with Friction, featuring the core of Chi- 
Pig as well as Anton Fier (other line-ups included 
Adele Bertei) is some of the best Television-inspired 
rock that I've ever heard. Jazzy and staid simul- 
taneously; going over the edge' while remaining calm 
at the same-time. The live concert cut “Dinosaur 
Lullaby” has some mighty Stooges sounding guitar. 
So what am I trying to say? If you're a folk-hater, 
throw your conceptions out the window and get this 
record. Then again, if you hate the “new rock” get 
this record. Have the best of two worlds. 

: —Chris Stigliano 


LAFAYETTE LEAKE BAND “Her Spar(e)’/“Jumping 
At Cadillac” (CJ, 4827 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 60615) 
Two songs by label owner Carl Jones featuring pianist 
Leake’s versatile band. “Spar” is ‘40s-style jazzy R&B 
with a delightful richly-recorded breezy vocal that 
sounds like Jones hiniself and loose jumping sax (un- 
credited), pumping bassline. “Cadillac” is an upbeat 
blues instrumental featuring what sounds like a few 
clashing harmonicas. =] 


THOMAS LEER: Letter from America (Cachalot, 611 
Broadway, Suite 214, NYC 10012) Cachalot has done 
all Thomas Leer’s fans a favor—combining his last 
two import releases into a double album. Leer’ has 
done an amazing job of linking the solo tools of 
studio syntho/electronic pop technology to a very 
live, funky “jam” sound—and the result is not quite 
either one and sometimes more than both. Maybe 
it’s just some delightful deceptive coloration, but 
when I hear the title song, I just have to smile; it’s 
that warm and smooth. -—Graham Ingels 


STEVE LEHNER & MAUREEN MAY: Ballad of the 
Buffalo (Lone Tree, 4748 SE Horstman Road, Port 
Orchard, WA 98366, $7.50) Sometimes you can, if 
not exactly judge, at least get an indication of a record 
by its cover. Singer Maureen May looks out at you 
with those thoughtfully sad eyes and wistful~almost 
fragile smile, seeming very shy, 


reach out and put your arms around her voice. 
Many of Steve Lehner’s lyrics deal with wide- 
open spaces, the rape of the land, the passing of old 


_ values and old virtues. He's not an especially original 


lyricist the actual words are by no means plagiar- 
ized, but the concepts have been stated and re-stated. 
In Maureen May, however, he has the perfect vehicle 
for giving his lyrics meaning. (Personally, I find May's 
“Tonite My Song Will Be Blue” more compelling than 
any of Lehner’s songs.) 

Oddly, Lehner and May don’t sound so much 
like a duo as a singer-with-accoinpanist. Whether it’s 
mnexperienced self-production or their usual style, 
‘here seems to be more of a distance between May's 
singing and Lehner’s banjo/mandolin/harmony vocals 
than one would expect from two people who've 
worked together for a decade. Lehner’s a competent 
musician, but he has his awkward moments. He 


proves his mettle, though, on “Patience,” a tender 


mandolin instrumental with some unexpected har- 
monic twists (although Hein van de Geijn’s acoustic 
bass —excellent elsewhere—intrudes somewhat on this 
cut). ; 

The final track features May on the ukelin, a 
ghastly-sounding instrument of days gone by which 
Debby McClatchy has revived with tongue-in-cheek. 
May, however, shows the simultaneously-bowed-and- 
plucked ukelin capable of poetry in the right hands. 
The timbre is still ghastly, nonetheless. Maureen 
May’s singing is anything but ghastly, and I'd suggest 
that anyone attuned to the gentler side of folk music 
make her—and, of course, Steve Lehner’s—ac- 
quaintance. —Tom Bingham 


PETER LEITH & GEORGE McFETRIDGE: Sometime 
In Another Life (Jazz House, 1127 Dovercourt Rd., 
Toronto, Ontario M6H 2Y1; dist. by Trend, 47 


Racine Av., Toronto M9W 6B2 Canada) Sensitive,. 


lyrical guitar (Leitch) and piano (guess) duets. Much 
more swinging, playful, and, gosh, modern-sounding 
than Leitch’s last, with a sound that should appeal to 
those enamored with ECM’s solo and small group 
work, Windham Hill's clarity and romanticism, and 
those who simply enjoy what can happen when two 
musicians anticipate one another's every move and 
have enough skill to add vitality to even the most 
cliched passages. Leitch rests somewhere between 
Kenny Burrell and John Abercrombie (both freely- 
admitted influences), but lists little-known Belgian 
Rene Thomas as his greatest influence. I can’t make 
McFetridge sound much like any of his piano favor- 
ites, who range from Monk, Tatum, and Powell to 
Sun Ra and Cedar Walton, but Lester Young's “inspir- 
ation,” particularly in regards to “phrasing, melodic 
sense, and ability to swing” certainly shines through. 

—JF 


very pretty in a 


homespun way ow she sounds— Ce: 
"ele et eee? motionally affecting. You want to 


MISHA LOBKO/RAYMOND BONI: Honeymoon in 


Florence (Maso Cam, v. Roma 20, 52027 s. giovanni™ 


v. no, Italy) Lobko sounds more developed here than 
on his first solo album, but this is mainly due to the 
contributions of guitarist Boni, a relative unknown 
who has. been on the French scene for years. It’s 
worthy of note that he is one’ of a small number of 
contemporary free music guitarists who owes nothing 
to Derek Bailey. Boni gets a-myriad of textures out of 
his axe with careful use of echo and fuzz. He is also 
an adroit linear player with a sharp gypsy-like edge. 
He blends and opposes Lobko’s fundamental (without 
much strong definition) stylings. Lobko gets in a few 
nice sections with his bass clarinet, alto sax, and 
synthesizer, but on the whole only adds secondary 
colorations to Boni’s art. It’s worth repeating that 
Lobko should work his music more before further 
public presentations. Sincerity in and of itself is not 
enough to make one want to hear a person’s music— 
in concert or on record. —milo fine 
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LONDON JAZZ COMPOSERS ORCHESTRA: Ode 
(Incus, 14 Downs Road, London E5, England) This 
double album box set was, for quite some time, out- 
muae nd it i ate that Incus found a way to 
ke it availabl _W 
released (it was recorded in '72), 1 remember hearing 
that it was too overbearing, too programmatic, too 
derivative of Michael Mantler’s Jazz Composers 
Orchestra pieces, etc. However, firsthand listening 
reveals otherwise. Bassist Barry Guy founded the 
group and composed the six (actually seven—the last 
section was not included) ‘charts that make up the 
document. Each section was based loosely on a 
surrealist painting, and the overall piece, in terms of 
its seven-part structure, was dedicated to Messiaen. 


; And though there are formal parts, the charts all 


leave a great deal of room for open interaction and 


_ improvisation, featuring such players as trombonist 


Paul Rutherford, guitarist Derek Bailey, saxophonist 
Evan Parker, drummers Tony Oxley and Paul Lytton, 
et. al, The blending here of composition and improvi- 
sation works very well. And each of the sections has 
a distinct form and/or identity as defined by what 
happened at the moment, as well as the preconceived 
material, and can be felt very clearly without check- 
ing the inspirational paintings. At times, it does sound 
like the huge blocks that Mantler created for his 
orchestras, but the overall diversity of approaches 
employed by Guy makes Ode a very different experi- 
ence. One hears not only contemporary soundings, 
but also overt nods to traditional big band and 
orchestral sound organization. But though the piece 
succeeds overall, there are a couple sections that are 
quite weak, due mainly to the soloists. Pop-jazzer Bob 
Downes’ flute solo flounders as does free-bopper alto 
saxophonist Mike Osborne's feature section. Other 
than that, the shifting colors and depth of this music 
make this resurrected LP a worthy addition to any 
collection. —milo fine 


THE LONDON SERPENT TRIO: Sweet and Low 
(Titanic Records, 43 Rice St., Cambridge, MA 02140) 
This is a rather fun album by three serpentists. The 
serpent is a wooden instrument with a brass instru- 
ment mouthpiece. It has several undulating curves 
giving the instrument the shape of its namesake. The 
music consists of transcriptions of short works and 
character pieces drawn from the Renaissance through 
the nineteenth century, as well as folk and traditional 
music such as “Greensleeves.” While the trio is serious 
about its music (it includes Alan Lumsden, early 
music specialist who has worked with David 
Munrow), some of the works are obviously performed 
tongue-in-cheek, such as Chopin’s famous Funeral 
March. As is the case with many early instruments, 
intonation is precarious at best. —Dean Suzuki 


L-SEVEN “Insanity,” “Secrets”/“Clear Vision” (Touch 
and Go's Special Forces, PO Box 26203, Lansing, MI 
48909) Loud band featuring jagged and distorted 
guitars, girlish two-note singer fighting to fit unwieldy 
lyrics inte the beat. Kinda like Crass but artier. —JF 
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HATFIELD & THE NORTH-1st -Rotter's Club (Japan) $14.00 each 
Excellent quality re-issues of these classic albums 2 

VON ZAMLA-Zamlaranamma (Sweden) $8.00 At ; 
Quirky, instrumental sounds from 2 members of Samla MammasS Manna, & 2 
members of Albert Marcouer's ensemble. Fine Swedish progressive. 

DAVE CASON-Camouflage Cassette $4.50 Ue 

Fine new work using Standard instrumentation in a totally personal way. 
R. STEVIE MOORE-Cassette Compilation Vol. 1&2 $9.00 each 


Praised by the ReSidents, Trouser Press, Chris Cutler, each tape is 60 
minutes of previously unavailable material. Truly twisted pop. 


KLAUS SCHULZE-Trancefer (Germany) $6.00 
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His latest, digital lp. NY 
RECOMMENDED RECORDS SAMPLER (UK) 2 1p's + ltd. ed. EP $18.00 
Otherwise unavailable work by Robert Wyatt/The Work/Henry Cow/Art Y%. 
Bears/Faust/R. Stevie Moore/Univers Zero/Black Sheep/Muffins/etc. Y 
JIRI STIVIN-Zodiac $8.50 -Excursions 2 lp's $16.50 (Both Czech.) WwW, 
Marvelous work from an unkown Czech. musician. Zodiac is for reeds, WW, 
keyboards, chorus, & string quartet. Ex is is more ambient new-age. WS 
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NATIONAL HEALTH-D.S.-Al Coda $6.50 Latest, hard-to-find 1p. 
CONRAD SCHNITZLER-Control $7.00 : : 
Ltd. Ed. non-keyboard electronics from founder of Tangerine Dream. 


THE WORK-Slow Crimes (UK) $10.00 New from Tim Hodgkinson & crew. 


PETER HAMMILL-Sitting Targets (UK) $5.00 His latest. 
VARIOUS-SChau Hor Main Herz Ist Rhein (Germany) $8.50 

5 band German Sampler of underground bands. 1000 copies made. 
TERRY RILEY-Decending Moonshine Dervishes (Germany) $9.00 
KITARO-Live/Digital -Ten Kai -Qasis (All Germany) $9.00 each 
Soothing, lush electronics. Japan's most popular elec. artist. 
PAUL WOZNICKI-Woz $5.00 


New all-keyboard progressive effort. 
PHILIP GLASS-Einstein On The Beach 4 1p box set & book $30.00 
The very hard to find classic work. Absolutely essential modern music. 


MASSACRE-Killing Time (France) $8.00 Frith/Laswell/Maher., 


PICCIO DAL POZZO-Abbiamo Tutti I Suoi Problemi (Italy) $8.50 
Best Italian release of last several years. Incredible musicianship. 


DAVID BORDEN-Music For Amplified Keyboard Instruments (Holland) $8.00 
Mature, P. Glass, T. Riley influenced compositions. Extremely good. 


Please make payment to Wayside Music. Add 90¢ Ist item, 20¢ each 
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LYTLE/CARTWRIGHT/MOSS: Meltable Snaps It 
(Corn Pride, 268 Elizabeth St. Front, NYC 10012) 
WALLY SHOUP/ROSS RABIN: Scree-Run Waltz 
(Too Sound Records, 6 Glen Iris Park, Birmingham, 
AL 35205) These records are both experimental 
recordings—free improvisation utilizing reeds, flutes, 
, amplified and electronic sound, drums and percussion, 
and a host of little sounds. One record works success- 
fully, the other falls short. Meltable gives each per- 
former a spotlight at some time, where drums and 
percussion will thrash wildly, or manic phrases will 
echo from the reeds. It is a studio recording, care- 
fully processed and mixed, with many small vocal and 
percussive sounds creeping into the sound mass, 
heightening the energy of the session. Scree-Run 
Waltz, by contrast, is a recording of live performance, 
and something is lost in the translation from live to 
recording. I found my attention drifting, for lack of a 
visual component, where I was often transfixed by 
Meltable Snaps It. There is an inherent contradiction 
in recording experimental music—experiments are 
conducted under a set of circumstances where the 
outcome is unknown, and once that outcome is 
achieved, the process is no longer experimental, but 
controlled. The Shoup/Rabin record, as a live per- 
formance, has a temporal quality which fades. The 


Lytle/Cartwright/Moss record avoids that temporal 


trap by placing the music outside time, as a captured 
event. —Michael Huntsberger 


ADAM MAKOWICZ/GEORGE MRAZ: Classic Jazz 


Duets (Stash Records, PO Box 390, Brooklyn, NY © 


11215) Makowicz is a pianist of incredible technique 
out of the Tatum mold. He originally came to this 
country with Michal Urbaniak’s electric group, but for 
the last few years he’s pursued an acoustic, more 
mainstream course. But for all his technique, he seems 
to lack the emotional substance that makes a soloist 
truly great. The opener, “This Can’t Be Love,” is 
taken at a breakneck tempo which is impressive, but 
beneath the surface flash, there’s little to get involved 
with. Things only slow down on the ballad “If,” and 
that’s hardly a tune that would invoke emotional 
involvement from a great ballad player like Ben 


“| Webster, let alone Makowicz. George Mraz, a fine 


bassist, primarily functions in a supportive role and 
it’s astonishing that he can keep up with the pianist. 
Check out his work with the New York Jazz Quartet 
slower tempo. 
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MALARIA: New York Passage (Cachalot, dist. by 
_| JEM) Five chic-looking German women making 


sparse, arty music which isn’t particularly danceable 
but has some interesting moments. Electronic bass 
lines, dissonant/minimal guitar, one side sung in 
English, the other in German. Tres moderne. —S.P. 


MAXIMUM JOY “White and Green Place’/Building 
Bridges” (Y Records, dist. by Rough Trade) “...An- 
other dance hit...” Funky guitar. Funky bass. Funky 
drums. Funky horns. Funky, funky, funky (repeat it 


_ over and over...a great sounding word, yes?). Their 


greatest asset continues to be the female vocalist and 
the actual SOUND (i.e., production) of their records, 
though they always spend a lot of time at the end of 
songs with dub versions and other studio noodlings 
that drag things on a bit. “Another dance hit...” 
—S.P. 


MARINE ‘GIRLS “On My Mind’/“The Rocks of 
Blackpool” (Cherry Red UK; dist. by Rough Trade) 
Beautiful. Just Beautiful. I don’t know what else to 
say. Folk-rock? Guitar, bass, and voices; slow and 
lovely. Oh yeah, they're all women. 8 

—Calvin Johnson 


MISSISSIPPI FRED McDOWELL: Shake Em On 
Down (Labor, PO Box 1262 Peter Stuyvesant Station, 
NYC 10009) Fred McDowell's style, described here as 
“electric delta blues, bottleneck style,” is a marriage 
between the delicately articulated pre-war downhome 
idiom and the more hard-driving modern urban style. 
It’s no news that his bottleneck playing is second to 
none. Furthermore, McDowell possessed the sine qua 
non of blues mastery—spontaneity, the ability to 
make familiar material sound completely new. This 
1971 performance is said to be McDowell's last public 
appearance. Going from the rollicking title cut to a 
fine slow blues to “John Henry” to the now-famous 
“You Got To Move,” one gets an impression of the 
breadth of this man’s repertoire. Tom Pomposello’s 
bass provides unobtrusive support. I can’t imagine a 
better live blues album than this one. 

—Jonathan Scheuer 


MARCELLO MELIS: The New Village On The Left 
(Black Saint, I.R:E.C., 4 via San G.B. De La Salle, 
20132, Milano, Italy) Bassist Melis has created a most 
beautiful and intriguing experience through this 
album. It features the ingenious blending of two 
sessions—one featuring Melis along with trumpeter 
Enrico Rava, trombonist Roswell Rudd, and -drummer 
Don Moye, and the other, Gruppo Rubanu, a vocal 
quartet specializing in “su tenore,” a unique Sardinian 
vocal tradition whose textures and harmonies are 
heard in the Mediterranean area as well as in certain 
parts of Africa. Their vocalizations sound somewhat 


_ with many “different” groups is 


R. Iannapollo — 


electronic, or, as a friend said, like a jew’s harp, but 
it’s all done acoustically with the voice. “First House” 
fades in with the jazz quartet improvising at a relaxed 
full tilt, exploring various rhythmic and/or tonal 
areas set up by Melis. This leads to a brief bass solo 
and some distant folk-tinged melodic work from the 
horns towards its conclusion. Following is a funky 
riff-like head (all tunes are by Melis) which accelerates 
and evolves into a swing section which in turn leads 
to the concluding head. “Annex A” is an attractive 
vocal solo by Egidio Muscau. “Third House” begins as 
a call/response structure between Rudd and the chant- 
ing vocal quartet (calling and responding over the 
space of two years—though one would never know 
by simply listening), who are either doing the same 
thing over and over (at the time of the session or via 
the magic of tape) or only slightly varying their chant. 
Eventually Rudd and the group blend for a dialogue. 
Following its conclusion there is a slow swing section 
featuring Rudd, Melis and Moye that ends and 
“Third” concludes with one voice chanting quietly and 
fading. “Second House” is a drone-based head which 
leads to some effective rambling improvisation to 
which is added Gruppo Rubanu. “Annex B” features 
some call/response between Muscau and the rest of 
the group which, towards the conclusion, is comple- 
mented by the instrumentalists. “Fourth House” is an 
attractive bass/drums duet (Melis conveys more in 
feeling than technique per se) punctuated at two points 
with the vocalists. The concluding “Fifth House” 
begins with solo voice, droning with various synco- 
pations. To this is added Moye’s drumming, right in 
sync with the vocalist, who eventually stops, leaving 
the drummer alone for a fairly nice solo, leading to 
some medium uptempo blowing that fades and con- 
tinues on Side One's “First House.” It’s an engrossing 
listening experience blending these various world 
musics into a convincing whole. —milo fine 


MEMLUKS: Partida (Stunt Baby, Box 3165, Norman, 


OK 73075) How is it that rock music working with 
.the breakthroughs of 10, 20, and even 60 years ago is 
dubbed “avant garde” in the press? “Different” might 
be a better label, since the music is really in advance 
of nothing except the biases of radio programmers 
and their deluded (diluted) listeners. The Memluks, 
then, are a “different” group. Their favorite trick is to 
force the music, based on the repetitive structures of 
rock’n roll, to fall out of sync for a few moments. 
Cacophonous noisestorms punctuate the material but 
quickly snap back into the main themes.“The problem 
they wear out their 
ag i . 


~ care about the woman’s charms, only if she can-fire a . 


gun “when the hard times come”) b/w “On Vacation” 


would be good listening. As it is, the emotional (or is ° 


it emotionless?) monotone causes heartburn ‘after only 
five of “Partida’s” ten tracks. —Dave Luhrssen 


MEN & VOLTS: Rhythms and Blues 4-song 12” EP 
(Eat, 400 Essex St.,, Salem, MA 01970) Well, sue me! 
I hear Capt. Beefheart all over the place here, him 
and Pere Ubu (will the patriarchy never die?)...a 
terrible thing to say, I suppose, to a group originally 
formed to play the Capn’s music. Who cares if these 
are all originals? The ties to the Venusian Delta 
(ooh. ..it’s so hot and smelly there, worse than a 
weight room), the absurdist lyrics, the cathedral organ 
(eh? what?!), the sheer fliply inventive fun of it all 


lead straight to Rome and the pope's nose. —JF. 


MINUTEMEN: Bean-Spill 7” EP (Thermidor, 912 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA 94710) More examples of 
the Minutemen’s “harmolodic” funkabilly approach 


to punk. Unremittingly arty, but I guess that’s what | 


the kids go for. . .wish I had a lyric sheet so I could 
sing along through the guitar noise. —JF 


THE MISUNDERSTOOD: Before the Dream Faded 
(Cherry Red, 53 Kensington Gardens Sq., London 
W2 5BA England) Vintage psychedelia. Anyone who 
likes the Pebbles anthologies will be sure to dig these 
way-out sounds from a Riverside, CA, band that 
broke up in 1966. What I always like about this sort 
of stuff is the wild lead guitar (they don’t play it like 
they used to) and this group has it all; the screaming 
string-bending of Quicksilver, “8 Miles High’ raga- 
rock, a retread of “Shapes of Things,” lots of unusual 
slide work. A couple of the earlier cuts are not too 
much above run-of-the-mill white blues of the time, 
but in all its gradual progress from garage-rock to 
full-blown trippiness and hippydippiness, this shows 
consistently high energy. All I can say is, far out. 

—R. Legault 


OLLIE MITCHELL’S SUNDAY BAND: Blast Off 
(Pausa, PO Box 10069, Glendale, CA 91209) The 
most kind thing to say about this band is that their 
intonation is very good. This is rather pedestrian pop 
music slightly under a jazz banner. Cut out some of 
the gruffer (albeit predictable) solos, add some strings, 
and one would have elevator music. —milo fine 


THE MOB “No Doves Fly Here’/“I Hear You 
Laughing” (Crass Records, 1550 California St. 6L233, 
S.F., CA 94109; dist. by Rough Trade) Restrained by 
Crass standards but pretty good (and pretty besides). 
“No Doves” has subtle electronics sounds, grander 
textural keyboards, along with guttural vocals and 
gritty guitars that come undiluted on the flip. 


—JF:6, SP:6 
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MONTANA (Labor Records, PO Box 1262, Peter 
Stuyvesant Station, NYC 10009) Is there really jazz in 
Montana? And quality jazz, at that? Of course, and 
why not. The name implies the . geographical and 
perhaps spiritual roots of the music. Based on-bebop 
and avant-garde styles, this album just about bursts 
with freshness, enthusiasm, and strength. The only 
well known member is Walrath, known for his 
trumpet work with Mingus. Here he revives the dying 
art of mute work. Walrath also wrote the liner notes, 
which are clever, delightful, and naive. However, 
Walrath doesn’t outshine the other members of the 
quintet, especially Chuck Florence on reeds. This is 
not only creative music, but says something about the 
possibilities outside of major urban areas. 

—Steve Moffic 


MOONCOIN (Kicking Mule, PO Box 158, Alder- 
point, CA 95411) These aspiring maestros, who play 
an array of Irish traditional songs and melodies, have 
been touring the West recently. Their record is a well- 
balanced set of vocals and instrumentals shining with 
acoustic electricity. With their Irish harp, tin whistles, 
Uillean and Highland pipes, and drums, Mooncoin 
will undoubtedly delight lovers of Irish music, as well 
as those who wish to sample her lush musical domain. 

—D.L. Jonsson 


CLAUDE MORGAN AND THE BLAST 10” 8-song 
EP (PO Box 12778, San Antonio, TX 78212) Good- 
natured, occasionally cute, spare ‘60sish pop with lots 
of time changes. Some calypso and Latino-like beats: 
and farfisa organ for added variety. Claude's a good 
guitarist, and his voice reminds me of Dagwood’s in 
the old Blondie movies. The majority of these songs 
are catchy and full of personality. There’s only one 
real clunker, conveniently located at the end of Side 
Two for easy ignorability. —Pam Kirk 


AL MOZIER “Communication Breakdown”/“Roses” 
(Blossom Gap, 1300 Division St., #305, Nashville, TN 
37203; dist. by Fischer & Lucas, 50 Music Sq. W. 
#902, Nashville, TN 37202) “Roses” is a sweet country 
ballad, gently sung, a little sticky but obviously aimed 
for the mass market. “Breakdown” is really fast, 
strange for country, using little piano and guitar blips, 
unusual instrumental washes (kinda like The Band 
would do). 6 —JF 


-MR. EPP & THE CALCULATIONS: Of Course I’m 


Happy. Why? (Pravda, PO Box 9609, Seattle, WA 
98109) A variation on hardcore that’s been described 
as a cross of Black Flag and PiL. Unfortunately, 
though they get points for trying something different, 
it comes across self-conscious, as if they’re uncom- 
fortable with the thought of crossing new frontiers. 
“Mohawk Man” satirizes “hardcore” trendies. Musi- 
cally, they could stand to be noisier and a little less 
calculated (oh no, bad pun). —JSF 
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record reviews 


MOON MULLICAN: Seven Nights to Rock (Western, 
254 Scott St., San Francisco, CA 94117) Recorded 
between 1946 and 1956, these 16 sides range from 
straightahead Texas swing and roadhouse boogie 
through black-influenced blues to a couple hunks of 
flat-out rock’n roll, and Mullican seems as if he was 


equally at home with them all. He was a smooth _ 


vocalist and, more importantly, a piano-pumper who 
pre-dated Jerry Lee Lewis in laying the country foun- 
dations of rock. There is a lot of hot steel guitar 
backup on many sides. A onetime star now unjustly 
forgotten, Mullican’s music should appeal to anyone 
into any sort of Western rockabilly. —R. Legault 


DAVID MURRAY TRIO: Sweet Lovely (Black Saint, 
I.R.E.C., 4 via San G.B. De La Salle, 20132, Milano, 
Italy) Tenor saxophonist Murray along with drummer 
Steve McCall and bassist Fred Hopkins serve up a 
nice mainstream free session—four themes and/or 
areas (ballad or uptempo/free). Off they go inter- 
acting with and without a regular pulse, as a unit as 
well as being featured in solos with/without accom- 
paniment. The contours are fairly predictable (one 
guy gets louder, the others follow, etc.), but it’s done 
well and so there are no complaints really. Murray 
is especially impressive here with his alterations of the 
timbre of the tenor. —milo fine 


NATIONAL HEALTH: D.S. al Coda (Europa 
Records, 611 Broadway, Suite 214, NYC 10012) Just 
when all of us super smartass jazz critics believed 
fusion to be dead, buried under a welter of musical 
cliches as stale as week-old white bread, comes this 
richly textured and symphonically dense recording. 
Remember what Return To Forever first sounded like? 
Imagine those early releases (particularly Where Have 
I Known You Before?) amplified and complexified 
through occasional horn chants, sizzling guitar, and 
synthesizer playing less coy and fey than Mr. C.C.'s. 
That will give you a rough idea of National Health’s 
sound. Few American bands have ever played fusion 
with more energetic abandon, musical precision, and 


charm. D.S. al Coda was recorded as a tribute to the. 


late Alan Gowen, composer of most of the tunes on 
the album. A more sprightly and moving tribute 
would be hard to conceive of. Outstanding bass play- 


ing by John Greaves (formerly of Henry Cow). 


American rock/jazz musicians can learn how to sound 
healthy by listening to this release. 


JAMES NEWTON: Portraits (India Navigation, 60 
Hudson Street, NYC 10013) Want to know what's 
behind all the hype about James Newton as the jazz 
flute man of our day? Skip last year’s Mystery School, 
which has far more to do with classical chamber 
music than with swing or soul. Don’t bother with the 
recent ECM solo record. It lacks punch and drive. Go 


. to Portraits to hear jazz flute of staggering originality. 
|. Newton penned three out of the four compositions on 
: Portraits and is coming into maturity as a composer 


as well as musician. His “Portrait of Pheeroan Ak 
Laff’ is a breathtakingly majestic piece enabling 
Newton to stretch the limits of his already consider- 
able melodic range. His bittersweet tone on the 
Mingus composition ‘’Carolyn Keiki Mingus” is 


piercingly resonate. The empathic interchanges 


between cellist Abdul Wadud and Newton on “The 
Preacher and the Musician” are positively inspirational. 
: ciate —Norman Weinstein 


THE NEW YORK BANJO ENSEMBLE: Plays 
Gershwin (Kicking Mule, PO Box 158, Alderpoint, CA 
95411) Once upon a time, I have been told, the banjo 
was more than a folksy novelty instrument. It was 
serious business. Composers of the stature of Kurt 
Weill wrote for the banjo and even the original score 
of “Rhapsody in Blue” contained banjo parts. In the 
interest of restoring the too oft-maligned banjo to its 
rightful place in classical (or in this case classical jazz) 
music, six banjo virtuosos decided to record this 
highly unlikely album. I love Gershwin. And I'm 
rather sentimental about the banjo. But, no matter 
how hard I tried to take this record seriously, it 
smacked of vaudeville. The historic banjos—tenor, 


cello, piccolo, plectrum—used by this ensemble work 
_well together, giving the music.a nice texture. And it's 


fun, especially if you're in a slightly silly mood. 
—Annelise Orleck 


NIG-HEIST “Walking Down the Street” one-song 45 
(Thermidor, 912 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA 94710) 
Literally, a fuck band... hmmm, I think my copies of 
Thermidor 8 and 10 had the labels switched. Anyway, 
this hoarse guy yells about how-he wants to get 
fucked. : —JF 


NU-ESTE “From This Side of the Window’/“If You 
Want It” (Nu-Este NEW ADDRESS, 617 S. 2nd St., 
Phila., PA 19147) Not particularly distinctive but 
good three-piece band with fine understated vocalist 
and ragged updated pop guitar like somesof them 

h band: : ae a! 


REW AAR Tew 


On the Beach at Waikiki (Folkways, 43 W. 61st St., 
NYC 10023) Subtitled “Hawaiian Guitar from the 
‘Teens to the ‘Fifties,” this anthology of old-time slide 
guitar compiled by Samuel Charters lacks most of the 
down-home ethnic appeal of similar collections like 
Hula Blues or Hawaiian Guitar Hot Shots; it’s mostly 
the more uptown side of Hawaiian music, with 
occasional crooning vocalists. But even the crooners 
have their rewards: would you: believe a Hawaiian 
charleston? There's also the amazing interplay on 
three tracks by New Orleans’ Six and Seven-Eights 
String Band, who interweave mandolins and Hawaiian 


~ guitars like a combination of some old-time Dixieland 


band and the David Grisman Quintet; and some hot 
showoff licks from Kane’s Hawaiians. Sound quality 
varies, with age, from tinny to clear. Probably not 
the ideal introduction to this type of music, but the 
excellence of many cuts makes up for the mediocrity 
of others. —R. Legault 


MARY OSBOURNE: Now and Then (Stash Records; 
PO Box 390, Brooklyn, NY 11215) They ought to 
make more jazz records like this one. One-side from 
1959 and the other side from the present reveal differ- 
ent stages in an artist’s career. However, this artist is 
also unique, being a pioneering white woman jazz 
guitarist. While of the Charlie Christian persuasion 
and era, her manifest talent never became well 
known. What adds a tinge of sadness to this strong 
recording is that the earlier cuts have the more fire. 
Though belated, Stash is again to be commended for 
highlighting quality women jazz artists. 

—Steve Moffic: 
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HI kIDS. SUB/POP STARTED OUT AS A FANZINE. NOW WE'RE ALTERNATING BE- 
TWEEN A C-60 cASSETTE AND A FUN FILLED TaBLOID. N.M.E. SAYS WE'RE THE 
"BEST INDEX AVAILABLE FOR LOCAL INDEPENDENT SCENES". GOSH. SO HeY! 

JUST SEND Us 5BUCKS APIECE FOR TRANS-REGIONAL CASSETTES #5 and #7. OR 
OnE BUCKAROO FOR S/POP MAGAZINES #2,#3, OR #8. GET hIP TO THE POP SOUNDS 
OF TODAY. OH YEAH, A YEARS SUB IS ONLY 10.00; YEP THAT'S 2 TApES AND 2 
MAGS...OUR NEXT CASSETTE WILL BE INTERNATIONAL AND WILL INCLUDE SOME 


REAL SCRATCHY STUFF FROM BEHIND THE iRON CURTAIN. SO DIG OUR NEW BOx #: 
BOX 445, OLYMPIA,WA 98507. C'MON NOW 
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Over There—12 Original Recordings from WWI 
(Eastside, PO Box 4022, Grand Central Sta., NYC 
10163, $8.98 ppd.) Considering the extreme age of 
these records, an outstanding job has been done in 
reviving these performances by the Peerless and 
American singing quartets and other popular artists of 
the day. The group part-singing is spirited (whether 
comical or straight), the brass arrangements jazzy 
(much more so than I expected), and the songs: gen- 
erally good fun (even the sad ones, which I'm afraid 
are only corny now). —JF 


THE PASSAGE “XOYO"”/“Animal in Me” (Cherry 
Red Records, Ltd., 53’ Kensington Gardens Square, 
London W2 4BA, England) A bright and unforgettably 
catchy pop-song backed up with something slightly 
more sinister and churchy. 7 —Jean Grey 


PASSING SMILES “Life’/"Death” (John Ross, 208 
Westwood Dr., Park Forest, IL 60466) Pop-psychedelia 
by Ross and pals, Tommy James meets John Lennon, 
with a gritty sound (raspy synth on “Life’) and a 
gritty mix that only enhances its charm. Ross has a 
warm boyish voice, suburban British accent, has 
finally put existence into perspective. —JF 


DOC PAULIN’S MARCHING BAND (Folkways, 43 
W. 61st St., NYC 10023) One of two surviving 
authentic New Orleans jazz marching bands, led by 
trumpeter Paulin and marked by their extreme loud- 
ness (overblowing is the norm) and. gusto, excellently 
recorded here on their home turf (though not actually 
marching until the surprise reprise of ‘Bye Bye Black- 
bird” that ends the session). The band, brass and 
drums (played by two of five Paulin sons in the band) 
is not at all what we have come to expect from 
Dixieland bands (oompa-oompa). These guys swing, 
improvise, really go at it. Their fast bluesy playing 
sounds positively avant-garde in comparison, with 
none of the stiltedness that one associates with the 
form. The repertory ranges from pop standards (“Let 
Me Call You Sweetheart,” “Blackbird,” “Baby Face’) 
to spirituals (the inevitable “When the Saints...” 
actually given a facelift here) to traditional marching 
tunes (“Second Line,” “Bourbon Street Parade”). An 
interesting experiment has them playing “We Shall 
Walk Through the Streets of the City” as a dirge and 
then a march. All told, an exhilarating record. —JF 


PERE UBU: Song, of the Bailing Man (Rough Trade, 
326 6th St., San Francisco, CA 94103) Studio LP #5 
finds Ubus hard at work forging their previous urban 
cacophony into a precise, compositionally-based out- 
side Thang. Results are stunning. New drummer 


“Cd 


Yeading lyrics heightens the labyrinth effect of the 
pla and leaves you with more things to think 
about than a walk around the block. “Oweoweil” 

—Jim Manion 


PHILIP PERKINS: Neighborhood With a Sky (Fun 
Music, 2315 Jackson St., San Francisco, CA 94115) 
This is playful electronic music. Playful in the way 
that Gordon Mumma is playful...that kind of “Let's 
_ see what kind of big noise I'll make if I do THIS!” 
approach. Fun indeed. Lots of heavily processed 
sounds from the environment. Dogs, kids, cars, the 
whole neighborhood is a potential sound source. This 
music is not so much about form, harmony, or 
melody as it is about sound itself, the texture, density, 
register, and dynamics of sound. Some call it noise, 
but what do'they know?) —S.P. 


PLEBS: A Collection of Question Marks 7”EP (New 
Alliance, PO Box 21, San Pedro, CA 90733) 
_ Whaddaya know! A group from the Feeble Efforts 
sampler recorded live in two-track stereo with a lineup 
of clarinet, sax, guitar, rhythm box, and vocals. I 
have a bit of a problem with the vocals (don’t like 
‘em, no warmth, all swagger), but this is as close to 
hardcore horns as we've come. —JF 


POPOL VUH: Tantric Songs (Celestial Harmonies, 
605 Ridgefield Rd., Wilton, CT 06897, $9) Side One 
consists of seven short pieces of amazing variety and 
consistent quality. Some of the works suggest the 
influence of Harold Budd's Plateaux of Mirror, while 
others seem to recall the music of Oregon. “Mantra of 
the Touching of the Earth,” with its. evocative, 
droning bass chants, and “In the Realm of Shadow,” 
which consists of exciting primal drumming on what 
sounds like muted wooden mallet instruments, are 
outstanding. Unfortunately, the second side does not 
hold up as well. It consists of a single piece which 
does not contain enough good ideas to sustain the 
nearly 17-minute work. The effect is rich and capti- 
vating for a time, but it does not maintain interest. 
—Dean Suzuki 


PRECISION BEARINGS “Roller Funk,” ‘Roller 
Bliss”/“Don’t Fall Down” (Fowl, PO. Box 1821, S.F., 
CA 94101, $2 m.o.) “Funk” is a dandy (if entirely 
unfunky) instrumental for harp (the kind with strings) 
that would be good in exercise class. “Bliss” is a short, 
pretty moderne instrumental for keyboard and 
guitar—little, light sounds playing off of a dense 
moving body of sound. “Fall,” more sound experi- 
mentation, adds female voice, words as music (as 
. opposed to lyrics), is too static. —JF 


PROJECTIONS “Hyperactive’/“Individual” (Mirror, 
PO Box 562, Dearborn, MI 48121) Down-to-earth 
rock trio with a youthful sound, very refreshingly 
derivative. 6 —JF 


JOHN RAMO AND ZENON SLAWINSKI: Polarities 


(Lavenham Records, 10604 Democracy Lane, Poto- 
mac, MD 20854) Ramo plays guitars and other 
stringed instruments, Slawinski plays piano, and other 


‘friends play flute, bells, and so forth. The result 


crosses a border between jazz and what are generally 
called just “instrumentals.” Very spacey, introspec- 
tive...somewhere between say, Steve Tibbetts and 
Eno’s Ambient series. Very pleasant without, as a 
result, being inconsequential. —Mark Linimon 


THE REAL KIDS “All Kindsa Girls’ /“Commoh At 


- Noon” (Star-Rhythm Records, PO Box 54, Malden, 


MA 02148) Reissue of 1977 release. Hook-filled power- 
pop, almost psychedelic, with interesting vocals; 
sounds similar to the Scruffs. 7-8 —Jean Grey 
Regional Zeal: Mouth Music From Olympia, Wash- 
ington (Palace of Lights, PO Box 4141, Seattle, WA 
98104) “Mouth music” here refers to “extended” 


applications of the human voice, through tape manip- - 


ulation, overdubbing, sound/text processes, abstract 
wordplay, etc. At its extreme, namely Alex Stahl’s 
“Timbre Management,” a haunting musique concrete 
creation, the human voice is no longer discernable as 
the source of the original sound. Voices are audible 
on Steve Peters’ “Lotta Lights T’Night,” but the 
repeated phrases are altered to the point where one is 
never exactly sure what is being said. Even though the 
composers/performers are serious in their methods, 
there is a great deal of burlesque here. Side One has 
no end greove, so Customer Service will chant “Dog 
Eyes” forever should you so wish. Heidi Drucker’s 


“Getting Things Done” employs a naturally speeded . 


and slowed monologue over a voice-o continuo 
worthy of the Residents. Cheri Knight multi-track 
recite-sings names of colors with a wasted-punkette 
blankness to her voice. Christopher David Kunkel 
offers a lighthearted interpretation of the cat-and-the- 
fiddle nursery rhyme. Though one gets the impression 
Kunkel is at an early stage of development, it’s enter- 
taining nonetheless. But the most brilliant piece on 
the album is Steve Fisk’s “Donna Summer on the 
Radio,” a Philip Glass-influenced piece which keeps 
me in stitches every time, and does so with great 
imagination. 

A few tracks fall short, since they fail to make 
whatever artistic statement they intend, but as with 
any other n ding, each piege 
different liste twa 
sib = 
individual tracks. When one considers the widely 
varying aesthetics and procedures at work here, one 


- can only consider Regional Zeal one of the most 


successful albums of its type. — Tom Bingham 
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STEVE REID: Nova (Mustevic Sound, 193-18 120th 
Ave, NYC 11412) Steve Reid is a ‘jazz’ drummer 


“with a credit list longer than my arm. I recall in 


particular his fine work with Charles Tyler in the late 
‘60s. This LP, recorded in 1976, features Reid's really 
strong playing and sympathetic support. Ahmed 
Abdullah on trumpet and Joe Rigby on various saxo- 
phones both turn in fine performances. Some of the 
LP, however, is lost in the translation: Two basses 
(acoustic and electric) are a bit lost in this mix, and 
the keyboards are a bit too “boogaloo” for me. But 
Steve Reid and players like him are OUT there, and 
kicking. Give them your support so they can be, in 
Reid’s words, “a positive force against those who 
control the music biz.” —Stephen Spera 
REJECTORS: Thoughts of War 9-song 7” EP (Scott 
Russell, 1112 S. 211th Pl, Seattle, WA 98148, $2) 
What I like in a hardcore band: short, very fast songs 
that come straight to the point...the primary point 
being that war, as a given of our socio-religious- 
political system, is always stupid. Not a bit innovative 
but still inspired. —JF 


THE: REPLACEMENTS: The Replacements Stink 12” 
EP (Twin Tone Records, 445 Oliver Ave. So., Minne- 
apolis, MN 55405) These young hardcore power- 
thrashers blaze through eight songs in barely 13 
minutes. Their fresh, frank attitude is less fashionable 
or thickheaded than many contemporary punk 
groups, and The Replacements’ biting electronic over- 
loads are faithfully captured with all their quirks and 
charisma. “(I Needa) God Damn Job” sizes up the 
current economic mess and every kid’s lament in one 
swift blow. “Kids Don’t Follow” is singer-songwriter 
Paul Westerberg’s anthem for yet another generation 
chasing the ideal of freedom for its own rewards. 
“Fuck School” follows suit with cringes, curses, and 
shivers of vocal revulsion. “White and Lazy” wags 
sarcastically through a blues shuffle with harmonica, 
while “Dope Smokin Moron” takes a nasty shot at 
“ludes” and “losin.” “Gimme Noise” is a critical bash 
attacking the glamour, success, and comparative 
serenity of fellow Minneapolis (and Twin Tone) 
rockers The Suburbs. “Go (While You Can)” is the 
only slow song of the bunch, a heart-wrenching ballad 
of love kicked out the door before it's lost. Wester- 
berg’s vocal chords sound like they were recently 
strangled, but croak from conviction. The Replace- 


ments breathtaking garage sound spews raw energy. 


—David Skarjune 
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Revolutions Per Minute (The Art Record) 2-LP set 
(Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, 31 Mercer St., NYC 
10013) Ya know, I’m usually a sucker for weird com- 
pilations of not-necessarily-musical/usually-spoken- 
text things by New Yorkers whom I've never heard of 
before, so I really expected to like this. 1 mean, I still 
like the Airwaves album (110 Records) and most of 
these Giorno anthologies...but I just don’t know 
about this, uh, ART RECORD stuff. All those names 
of people I’ve heard about (or at least should have 
heard about) look pretty impressive on the jacket, but 
after several listens...I tend to think that most of 
them should stick to painting or whatever. In fact, 
there are some pretty embarrassing things on here, 
though it won’t help anyone if I get snotty and go 
into that, so...A few standouts: Terry Fox (also on 
the Airwaves record) has a beautiful piece for piano 
strings that are stretched across a church and plucked 
with the fingers. Chris Burden’s “Atomic Alphabet” 
(...H for Holocaust...M for Mutant...O for 
Obliterate...) sounds like it would make a great 
cartoon short. SITE (group of zany architects) 
recorded some comments made by people passing by . 
one of their buildings, which are funny and just what 
you'd expect (“You mean it’s done? I thought they 
were tearing it down...”). Buckminster Fuller is 
always inspiring to listen to, and I wish he was my 
grandfather or uncle or something. Englishman 
Conrad Atkinson has an unsettling way of joking 
about America and Russia wiping out the planet 
(some joke, eh?)...Some almost standouts: Les 
Levine sings a country song about growing old, but 
doesn’t quite ham it up enough for me. The same 
could be said for Hannah Wilke, who sings a kind of 
girl group anthem cum public service announcement 
about standing up for ideals. A couple of Russians get 
a roomful of “revolutionary students (7) to chant 
“Fuck Your Mother” in Russian without telling them 
what the words mean. Joseph Beuys makes some good 
cracks about Jackson Pollock and Elvis Presley. . .Get 
the idea? —S.P. 


~ JIMMY RILEY: Put the People First (Shanachie, Dale- 


brook Park, Ho-ho-kus, NJ 07423) Backed by Sly and 
Robbie and the Taxi All-Stars, reggae singer Riley's 
American debut is missing the spark to put it over, 
and the fault either lies in the songs or production 
(both Riley's responsibility). Unlike many modern 
reggae albums, the rhythm is very staid, struggles 
with Riley's Sam Cooke-styled vocals. The songs 

und indistinguishable from one another, to 


> to an Betdeheituction. I wouldn't mind 
e and Huff or even Geoffrey Chung a 
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TERRY RILEY: Descending Moonshine Dervishes 
(Kuckuck, dist. by NMDS) For those familiar with 
Riley's work, this 1975 live performance will probably 
be enjoyable but nothing you haven't heard on his 
other records, especially the Persian Surgery Dervishes 
on Shandar/Shanti. For those who don’t know about 
Riley's music, this is as good an introduction as any 
to his continuous/repetitive/modal/microtonal/raga- ~ 
esque/semi-improvised electronic organ playing, 
which has influenced tons of people from both the 
Progressive rock and new music camps for the past 
ten years or more. One of the great American com- 


posers to emerge from the post-Cageian rubble of 
the sixties. —S.P. 
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CLIFFORD RUSSELL “(I’m A Good Ol’ Boy) Take 
Me Home With You” (Sugartree, lost address: . .try 
Nashville) The story's all in the title. He’s a regular ’ 
slob but knows how to treat a lady right. Well- 
produced C&W with pretty tough accompaniment 
(fiddles, pedal steel), fairly unobtrusive background 
vocals. Russell is the voice of experience. <JF 


SACKVILLE ALL STARS: Saturday Night Function 
(Sackville Recordings; PO Box 87; Station J; Toron- 
to, Ontario M4J 4X8, Canada) Sackville Records is 
the recording arm of Canada’s superb jazz magazine 
Coda. The label has a distinguished catalogue that, 
like the magazine, reflects all phases of the tradition. 
And now they've given us the Sackville All Stars. 
Texas tenor Buddy Tate and Canadian saxophonist 
Jim Galloway comprise the front line. The man from 
Muskogee, Jay McShann, holds down the piano 
chores. Don Thompson and Terry Clarke, the versa- 
tile bassist and drummer team, round out the rhythm 
section. The record is a relaxed’ swinging affair with 
solid playing throughout. The program consists of 
popular and jazz standards and Ellingtonia. The real 
star of the session is McShann, who sounds like -he 
was having a rollicking good time. He’s playing as 
brilliantly now as he was 45 years ago. Nothing 
startling on this LP, but it’s one to put on and enjoy. 
—R. Jannapollo 


SADISTIC EXPLOITS “Freedom’/“Apathy” (Free- 
dom, PO Box 37, Upper Darby, PA 19082) A group 
of “social reform anarchists” strike a good balance 
between the Crass-related politicos in England and 
the American hardcore punks, coming up with a basic 
but appealing hard-edged sound that emphasizes the 


message of the lyrics clearly screamed above the roar. 
—JF 


SAVAGE REPUBLIC: Tragic Figures (Independent 
Project Records, Box 66103, Los Angeles, CA 90066) 
The sand blows through the broken windows of the 
industrial park, mixes with shards of glass, and the 
wind-driven rattle (rhythmic, pounding) of cables and 
metal. An angry ritual down by the old oil refinery. 
Savage Republic's: is the first album released by the 
ever-adventurous Independent Project Records, and 
it’s outstanding. Industrial noise-music, wind chimés, 
and tape-effects on a hard-core rock base. Punk and 
surf-music all go through the Savage Republic treat- 
ment. Cutting and intense, hints of non-western 

_imaginativ io activities: a no si 


And some gooc cs, especially on 
Nothing.” Some titles to present the theme: “At- 
d Coup: Madagascar,” “Zulu, Zulu,” “Exodus,” 


oast’ (but»this is anything but another 


highly-recommended album. Look for the Arabic 
cover. —Brent Wilcox 


Seattle Syndrome LP, THREE SWIMMERS, “Worker 
Works To Live” 12” EP (Engram, Box 2305, Seattle, 
WA 98111) Old stuff by now but worth mentioning. 
The Syndrome, 15 big groups, count ‘em, from what 


might be called the 2nd wave of Seattle modern . 


“rock” bands. As per usual with compilations, half 
the participants threw in their towels before it ever 
_appeared—so call it a document...a diverse one at 
that. The lamest new: wave and wimpiest pop shares a 
side (the “A” side) with the sparse rockabilly of the 
‘88s and the thrash attack of the Fartz (don’t forget to 
put that'circle around the “a”). Of the nine songs on 
that side, I like five pretty much—the wimpiest (Jim 
Basnight.. -wadtta voice) and loudest (those afore- 
mentioned stinkers) the best, followed closely by the 
absolute silliest toe-tapper by a band | really liked 
(the Beakers) at their most exuberant. If Side One was 
a hodgepodge of songs, Side Two comes across as 
more unified (and therefore more listenable), the 
songs falling willy-nilly in the post-punk jungle 
~marked by heavy use of electronics and a certain 
monotonous {utility. That said, I find myself liking 
three of the songs more with each listen, or bits of 
them anyway. The Blackouts song, however, is just a 
dud—not half as interesting as the 12” EP or Situa- 
tion 2 single. The Macs’ “I'm 37” is a grabber. about 
our 37-year-old birthday boy who works behind the 
counter at an all-night grocery. ..contrived, | guess, 
but leader Colin McDonnell is a worthy spokesperson 
for the alienated face-in-the-crowders, based on this 
and the earlier Mr. Brown single. Electronic almost- 
dance tracks by Palace of Lights’ Savant (based on a 
John Cage piece?) and Body Falling Downstairs (Audio 
Leter axis) each have lovely melodies, oblique 
messages, sucker me right in. I’m gamely trying to 
resist the experimental spirit of K7SS and _ their 
processed sax, NASA voices, and handclaps. Sub- 
titled “Volume 1,” let's hope it’s the first of many. A 
more recent release by Three Swimmers brings 
together the exceptional guitarists from the Macs 
(C, McDonnell, now in Cinema 90) and Beakers (bon 
vivant wiseacre Mark H. Smith) for three songs that 
don't remind me of their earlier groups. The EP lacks 
spontaneity but is so self-confident and surgically 
precise that I'd think it was the work of an established 
British band (old pre-conceptions die hard). To be fair 
to myself, one song is in the King’s English. Overall 
effect of the record, pounding beat throughout, is that 
of driving all night to get someplace exciting. When 
we get there (on the new EP just out?) will it be anti- 
climactic or all we expected? . —Sharon Lee 


. An angry, loud, intelligent, and - 


ELLIOTT SHARP: Nots (Glass Records, 4 St. Chads 
Rd., Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex RM6 6JB, UK) 
Sharp is an improvising guitarist/reed player, 
originally from New England, but now working out 
of NYC. He has his own label (Zoar) which has 
released all his previous works, most of which are 
pretty strictly improvisational. This is his first release 
for another label. Whether. or not he is presently 
working in this vein permanently, or that this was 
done just for this LP, Nots is very much in the realm 
of Material/Ornette Coleman/etc. He uses improvisa- - 
tion affixed to a strong (often danceable) beat to pro- 
duce a less radical sound than his previous efforts. 
Some cuts have almost too much of a Material-ish feel 
(probably due to contributions by Bill Laswell, the 
bassist of that ensemble). If you're interested in his 
earlier releases, write to Zoar at 29 Park Row, 
NYC 10038. — Steven Feigenbaum 


ARCHIE SHEPP: I Know About the Life (Sackville 
Recordings, Box 86, Station J, Toronto, Ontario M4] 
4X8, Canada) The rhythm section on this session— 
consisting of Ken Werner (piano), Santi DeBriano 
(bass), and John Betsch (drums) —is a straightforward, 
competent and conservative one. Riding above it is 
Shepp, who bobs and weaves in and around the 
changes. Having worked his way through volumes of 
Ellingtonian balladry, Shepp continues in the tradition, 
proving once again that yesterday's avant-garde 
provides today’s standards. The album opens with an 
original followed up by classic Coltrane (Giant 
Steps”) and Monk (“Round Midnight” and “Well You 
Needn’t”). While for some the sound of Shepp the 
tamed ‘academician isn’t an unfriendly enough one, 
each cut contains enough fire and mature considera- 
tion of the subject at hand to make for satisfying, if 
not revolutionary listening. After 20 years of record- 
ing, these journeyman exercises in style shouldn’t put 
off any but those. with overly raised expectations. Or 
the hopelessly nostalgic. 61% —Richard Gehr 


SHRIEKBACK ‘‘Sexthinkone”’/’’Here Comes My 
Handclap” (Y America, 611 Broadway #214, NYC 
10012 and 205 Fifth Av., S.F., CA 94118: dist. by 
Important, 149-03 NY Blvd., Jamaica, NY 11434 and 
Rough Trade, 326 6th St., S.F., CA 94103) “Sex-- 
thinkone” is British funk with charming percussion, 
female backing vocals that keeps building and build- 
ing...until it fades out. The “B,” for percussion (in- 
cluding piano), voice, and wide-open spaces hardly 


draws attention to itself. =F 


BILL SM ENSEMBLE: The Subtle Meceit of the 


ad Hand S: LV: R ord 8 
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title tells it all, doesn’t it? This is music that almost 


‘defies categories. First, the basic instrumentation is 


rather unusual, with a trio of soprano sax, bass, and 
violin. There is much classical composition, but some 
advanced improvisation, and a feel that everything is 
improvised. The regional influence of Toronto may 
also be exerting an influence, as there is some resem- 
blance to another Candian group, CCMC. Although 
the emotional tone seems dry at® times, the daring 
medley of two “avant-garde” compositions, “People 
in Sorrow” and “Lonely Woman,” evokes an almost 
unbearable sense of longing. —Steve Moffic 


PAUL SMITH: Mysterious Barricades (Flying Fish, 
1304 W. Schubert, Chicago 60614) Subtitled “The 
Banjo Redefined,” Smith is an experimenter, em- 
ploying banjo where others would not think to, in- 
cluding an early Beethoven sonatina for “mandolin” 
and piano; a Vivaldi concerto for “lute,” violins, and 
continuo; another Baroque piece originally for harpsi- 
chord by Francois Couperin; plus a traditional Trish 
piece; “Ragtime Nightingale” by Joseph Lamb (one of 
the best composers in the ragtime style); and four 

originals, only one of which is in the conventional 
frailing style—and it still sounds strange. His own 
compositions are actually the most appealing because 
you don’t go in with ideas of how they should sound. 
Some of the other pieces, though uniquely played, 
tend to. be too banjocentric, e.g., the other instruments 
on “Julia Delaney” (Irish) and Vivaldi concerto sound 
washed-out or incidental. Banjo mavericks shouldn't 
mind. : : JF 


SMOKEY SMOTHERS “Black Cat Girl’’/’Things 
Aren't What They Used To Be” (Rooster Blues, 2615 
N. Wilton Av., Chicago 60614) Chicago bluesman 
Smothers backed by his Ice Cream Men. It’s his first 
record in 15 years, first ever on slide guitar. Both 
songs are long straightahead Chicago blues boogie, 
Mad Dog Lester Davenport playing a lot of fine 
harmonica and Smothers adding ill-defined vocals. 
Pretty good. 2=]F 


SOCIAL DISTORTION “1945’/"Under My Thumb,” 
“Playpen” (13th Floor, 2009 E. Sudeno, Fullerton, CA 
92631) Clearly recorded anthemic hard rock/punk 
with hardcore influence. Easy listening. “1945” (atom 
bomb) is extremely well-executed, group singing to 
mock ending to metal guitar solo, deserves to be 
a hit. —JE 


SPARROW AM/FM FEATURING JOANIE PAL- 
LATTO (Neon, PO Box 116, Park Forest, IL 60466) 
An ambitious, exhilaratingly eclectic LP lovingly 
put together by young jazzman eccentrique Bradley 
Parker-Sparrow and a cast of thousands. The music 
exhibits Sparrow's wild imagination at every_ turn, 
and the turns are treacherous and often. Sparrow 


absorbs every type of music and spits it out again in 


= 


grotesque form (sorta like John Carpenter's “Thing”), 
giving us a look at the mind of one of the few remain- 
ing cynical romantics. Remarkably, the collected 
musicians (sixteen, never more than eight at once) 
traverse the Sparrow wavelength in grand style, really 
hitting their stride on rave-up jazz excursions. Spar- 
row, on piano and occasional vocals, singing with a 
deep slur, plays with assurance and authority through- 
out, as if this was the most natural terrain on Earth, 
adding the prerequisite style to even the silliest ideas 
(e.g. “Jazz Reggae”). Vocalist Pallatto, a young white 
woman with a young white woman’s voice, is certain- 
ly versatile but seems most comfortable when she 
goes into her headlong scatting. You will either hate 
to love or love to hate this record, but you will have 
an opinion! aps 


SPK: Leichenschrei (Thermidor, 912 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley, CA 94710) Wow! Pretty startling cover con- 
cept!! Scary medical/accident “mommy I can’t turn 
off the garbage disposal!” photographs! Relentless, 
turgid electronic rhythm sections. I get it! They want 
to gross me out! Just like those musicians in TG 
(Throbbing Gristle). Well too bad SPK. I ate dinner 
while I listened to your record. I ate your Fresh 
Sounds cassette for dessert. I didn’t even feel sick. 
Or... Australia’s SPK are real good at this industrial- 
noise-disco-noise-jag. They have new ideas which so 
many of these bands lack. Really excellent production. 
Most of the electronic and acoustic percussion is 
processed to sound stark and very, very large. 6 
—L. Glasgow 


BLAINE SPROUSE: Summertime (Rounder Records, 
186 Willow Ave., Somerville, MA 02144) Quite a col- 
lection of modern straightahead bluegrass pickers 
here. Jerry Douglas, Butch Robbins, Buck and Roland 
White, and others back fiddler Sprouse through a 
varied program of bluegrass and jazzgrass tunes. 
About half of them are sprightly enough to make me 
think of dancing barnyard animals in old cartoons (a 
true sign of hot fiddle music), The rest of the tunes 
come in at Level B—nothing ground-breaking, just 
good fiddlin’, pickin’, and grinnin’, if that’s what you 
like. : —Jim Manion 


START “Let’ Dance,” “Tales of Glory” “(No More) 
Living in the Past” (L-Ert, PO Box 383, Lawrence, KS 
66044) “Let's Dance” sounds a lot like Alan Vega’s 
(Suicide) rockabilly album, maybe even better ‘cuz it’s 
so spare and light, the Doors as a souffle... .the basic 
feeling throughout, blown somewhat by the frantic 
vocal (wasted energy if you ask me) on “Past.” 5 —JF 


Stax: 15 Original Big Hits, Volume 3 (Stax, Tenth 
and Parker, Berkeley, CA 94710) And after the death 
of Otis the funky and fading of Brown the unstop- 
pable, a proliferation of their followers flooded the 
studios of the city of Memphis. And they who -hon- 
ored the memory of the giants put out hit records 
under the sign of Stax. Hear, O believers, the soulful 
sweetness of Johnnie Taylor crooning “I Believe in 
You,” the pained confession of William Bell on “Lovin’ 
on Borrowed Time.” Heed the manically rhythmic and 
jivey “Hearsay” by the Soul Children. And who 
among the faithful can resist ecstatic dancing while 
listening to Rufus Thomas’ “Do the Funky Chicken.” 
But, lo, even the city of Memphis has its bad times. 
Among the sinners: Isaac Hayes with an overextended 
and dirge-like “Walk On By” and the Staple Singers 
singing gospel-muzak. But, brothers and sisters, most 
of this third chapter of the Book of Stax will raise the 
little hairs on the back of the neck, And that, as Saint 
Albert the King sings on side two, is “What the Blues 
's Ail About.” : —Norman Weinstein 
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WALTER STEFFENS: Transpositions Volume 1 
(Labor, PO Box 1262, Peter Stuyvesant Station, NYC 
10009) Composer Steffens mainly bases his music on 
visual art—he transposes visual images to audial per- 
ceptions. The excellent liner notes by Gregory Sandow 
chart the specific pieces very well, but, upon careful 
listening, one feels, particularly on the first side of the 
record, that the audial images are only secondary pro- 
grammatic representations of the visual pieces that 
inspired them. It would be helpful, and indeed, per- 
haps necessary for the three pieces on side 1 to have 
replicas of the original art enclosed in the album 
(some scaled-down samplings are included on the back 
cover, but these are not enough). In this way, the 
music could be given more depth. As it stands, the 
opening “La Femme-Fleur,” written for flute and 
piano, only comes across as an attractive theme 
broken up serially. “Spielstrategien” is a two-part, 
quasi-minimalist exercise for solo piano. And “Pluie 
de Feu,” another solo piano piece, is a simple exercise 
in sparse, probing scratching and rumbling—some- 
thing more effectively explored by many free players 
without charts. 

Thankfully, things turn around on the second 
side, where the music stands solidly with or without 
the visual counterparts. ‘‘Rose Quest’’/“Rituelle 
Aktionen II” presents two pieces played simultane- 
ously. Actually, this is a bit misleading as the former 
is a clarinet solo while the latter is a prerecorded tape 
featuring sounds from a construction site. Clarinetist 
Hans Dietrich Klaus does a nice job of interacting 
with the sounds while still working from the score. 
The closing “Guernica” is the album’s tour de force. 
Based on the event rather than Picasso's painting, it is 
a multi-layered 14-minute exploration that is at once 
traditional, mournful, dramatic, contemporary, and 
sound-oriented. The execution by Reiner Schmidt on 
viola and the Northwest German Philharmonic is 
flawless. —milo fine 


GORDON TANNER, SMOKEY JOE MILLER, UNCLE 
JOHN PATTERSON AND PHIL TANNER AND THE 
JR. SKILLET LICKERS: Down Yonder-Old-Time 
String Band Music from Georgia (Folkways Records, 
43 W. 61st St., NYC 10023) I have a mystical rever- 
ence for the string band musicians of the 1920s and 
1930s. The wit, spontaneity, and general zaniness of 
some of their recordings has only been approached by 
a few of the modern-day string, and, for that matter, 
drug or non-drug crazed rock bands. This album pro- 
vides a delightful missing link with the son and 
grandson of Gid Tanner, whose band, the Skillet 
Lickers, was one of the string band pioneers. Gordon 
Tanner, Gid’s son, actually played with his father’s 
band and recorded some of the tunes credited to his 
father. The music is more relaxed and less oriented 
toward crowd pleasing than the recordings from the 
original Skillet Lickers, but the musicians are good 
and enthusiastic. The fortunate result is a record that 
is not only interesting historically, but also a pleasure 
to listen to repeatedly. —John R. Weingart 


TENNESSEE GENTLEMEN: Hey, Mr. Train! (Ridge 
Runner Records, Box 12937, Fort Worth, TX 76116) 
Troy Castleberry (mandolin) and Richard Baily 
(banjo) emerge as murderously hot players. The music 
feels like it grew up in the country (with influences 
like The Country Gentlemen and Earl Scruggs), incor- 
porated some city notions (via David Grisman) but 
never stayed away too long. They are too careful with 
the vocals but that self-consciousness may just be lack 
of confidence. Precision is not what makes great 
country music. Just listen to Old Time Music At 
Clarence Ashley's (Folkways, #2359) for a dose of 
chilling imperfection. The other major problem with 
this album is song choice. “Foxy Lady I Love You is 
simply ludicrous, and the one original tune is uncon- 
vincing. “Alabama Jubilee” was also a lame inclusion 
and, as an album closer, it’s a disaster. The idea of 
putting in a kazoo break could make you forget to 
ever play the record again. Generally, though, the 
album has some promising moments that are deriva- 
tive but well executed and often vital. —Rix Zeers 


RALPH THOMAS: Eastern Standard Time (Zebra, 
dist. by NMDS, 500 Broadway, NYC 10012) Solid, 
rhythmic jazz group. Hard to categorize—not main- 
stream swing, not fusion, not even what you'd call 
jazz-rock—but it’s held together by rock-like bass- 
lines and simple changes that make it almost dance- 
able. Thomas plays long, freewheeling saxophone 
solos over loosely comping electric guitar and modal 
piano. There's also a short, gentle flute with echoplex 
self-harmonization. They’re not exploring particularly 
original ground, but the energy level is high, the 
soloists are inventive within the rhythmic context, and 
it's very loose (even out-of-tune sometimes) without 
being disorganized. I like its unprocessed sound. 

—R. Legault 


TRANS: Direct Waves (Transmuseq, dist. by NMDS) 
LaDonna Smith and Davey Williams are free impro- 
visers from Alabama who are often described by 
journalists as “telepathic” players. As cliched as that 

sounds, it’s pretty accurate. These are people who 
' have obviously played together for a long time, who 
know enough about each other (beyond music) to 
play in such a way that each gesture is not only a 
response to what was last done, but also a foundation 
for what is to follow. A kind of simultaneous re- 
action/anticipation process, a “strange loop” you 
might say. Their choice of instruments (fiddle, guitar, 
banjo, mandolin) puts them in the more “folky” cate- 
gory of improvisers...Chadbourne as opposed to 
Kaiser. This music is “live” in every way. —S.P. 


TRANS-IDIO: Alchemical Rowdies (Trans Museq, 6 
- Glen Iris Park, Birmingham, AL 35205) Trans-Idio is 
an accomplished five-piece (perc., saxes, violin, 
trumpet, elec. guitar, and voice) improvising outfit 
with big ears and not a little individual virtuosity to 
boast. An admirable sense of drama imbues this fine 
disc by means of well-paced shifts between space and 
density. This is totally improvised music—no heads, 
no chord changes. Detractors should steer clear, but 
those familiar with and fond of the idiom will find 
this a delight. —Joe Harrison 


BERTRAM TURETZKY: A Different View (Folkways, 
43 W. 61st St., NYC 10023) Yet another fine collec- 
tion by the virtuoso contrabassist who has probably 
done more to encourage and expand the bass reper- 
toire than anyone else. There is a strong emphasis on 
Pieces which require the performer to read or recite a 
text while playing the instrument. Tom Johnson's 
“Failing” is probably the hit here. In it, Turetzky 
plays a tough instrumental part while chatting about 
the difficulties of the piece, whether or not he will 
fail, or fail to fail, or not fail to fail, or.. "Welcome 
to Contrabass Land” by Barney Childs has its share of 
one liners, too. Turetzky’s own “Reflections on Ives 
and Whittier” is pretty and soothing in a Discreet 
Music kind of way. An entertaining set. —S.P. 


JIM TURNER: The Well Tempered Saw (Owl, PO 
Box 4536, Boulder, CO 80306) For those unfamiliar 
with it, the ordinary carpenter's saw, flexed and 
played with a bow, is an instrument that, in the 
proper hands, can produce an eerie whistling tone of 
surprising beauty. This LP showcases Turner’s amaz- 
ing intonation in one side of folk and bluegrass and 
one of classical. Most of Side One's tunes are too 
short to be much more than brief demonstrations, 
though there are hints of riffing here and there that 
beg for more development. Side Two, however, con- 
tains a melancholy Rachmaninoff piece and David 
Burge’s 1965 “Serenade for Musical Saw and Orches- 
tra,’ which make really beautiful use of the saw’s sing- 
ing portament. —R. Legault 


THE VAN DYKES: No Man Is An Island (Solid 
Smoke, PO Box 22372, S.F., CA 94122) The Van 
Dykes, a mid-’60s vocal soul group from the Ft. 
Worth area, were led by Rondalis Tandy —a screechy 
high falsetto strongly influenced by Curtis Mayfield. 
Specializing in relationship ballads (mostly Tandy 
originals), the trio recorded for Mala and Bell 
Records, with only the title track crossing over to the 
pop charts. The Rays (organ, guitar, and drums) 
backed up many of their songs, never intruding on 
the vocals. Two of these tracks are previously 
unissued. Recommended. —JF 


THE VISIBLE TARGETS 12” EP (Park Avenue, PO 
Box 19296, Seattle, WA 98109) Laura Keane sings as 
innocently and alluringly as Lulu, while her phrasing 
can be as unsophisticated and intriguing as Renate’s. 
Vocal harmonies, courtesy Rebecca Hamilton and 
Pamela Golden, are as on target as the Go Go's. Un- 
fortunately, the record is as flat instrumentally as its 
singing is dynamic. The material, from the over- 
wrought ballad “Twilite Zone” to the quirky punk 
rock of “We Like It,” is played with no Particular 
urgency or color. The best number, “Just for Money,” 
is like the B-52’s with a social conscience, 


—Dave Luhrssen 


VUJICSICS ENSEMBLE: Southern Slav Folk Music 
(Hungaroton, dist. y Qualiton, 39-28 Crescent St. 
L.I.C., NY 11101) As near as I can tell, this Hungarian 
sextet (with occasional added vocalists) are to the 
music of their country and Yugoslavia as the Chief- 


consists of rapid, double-time solo lines played by 


. accordion, fiddle, mandolin-like tamburas, or occa- 


sionally, wooden flutes over a bouncy, polka-like 
beat. It sounds a good deal like Greek bouzouki 
music. There are some more interesting pieces that 
don’t fit into this pattern: a 7/8 steadily speeding-up 
Macedonian clarinet workout, a weird dissonant reed 


| duet, and a nasal female vocal chorus singing har- 


monies as weird as anything Meredith Monk has 


, done. —R. Legault 


YOSHI WADA: Lament for the Rise and Fall of the 
Elephantine Crocodile. (India Navigation; dist. by 
NMDS, 500 Broadway, NYC 10012) This LP is 
divided into two sections: Side One being solo sing- 
ing, Side Two the “Lament.” The “elephantine croco- 
dile” is one of a series of large, bagpipe-related instru- 
ménts built by Yoshi Wada over the years. Curiously 
enough, this side, with the “crocodile” droning, and 
the eventual addition of singing, is to me less power- 
ful than the solo vocal side. And with my passion for 


the drone, it takes a lot to say that. I think the main 
reason for this is in the recording itself, which, while 
not bad, still loses the richness of the complex 
harmonic structure inherent in the bagpipe drone. 
\nother point worth noting is in Wada’s notes: he 
laims not to like reverb, but the room in which this 
‘5 recorded (an empty swimming pool turned per- 
-ormance space) gives his singing added emotion and 
space. The psycho-acoustical properties of certain 
rooms is certainly a factor in the performance of live 
music, and a major factor here. I'm just surprised that 
it seemingly hadn’‘t occurred to him. This aside, the 
LP is strong, quite good material, and Yoshi Wada 
has left himself plenty of room for growth. Side A, 
with its beautiful space, texture, and feel, is a perma- 
nent addition to my personal playlist. 

—Stephen Spera 


BEN WATT: Summer Into Winter (Cherry Red) Very 


pretty five-song EP of folky songs with echoey, floaty 
electric guitar and piano, background vocals and 
mouth percussion by Robert Wyatt. Rather like 
Durutti Column with vocals, which then makes one 
think of Watt's labelmates Felt. Maybe a little John 
Martyn and even some early Elton John (the voice) to 
boot. I hate to just compare it to all these people 
because it sounds degrading, and I really do like the 
record. There are plenty of worthwhile records which 
aren’t necessarily unique. This is one of them. Pro- 
duced by Kevin Coyne. Someone tell him to lay off 
the echo machine a bit. —S.P. 


DAVID WERTMAN: Kara Suite (Mustevic Sound 
Inc., 193-18 120th Ave., NYC 11412) This 1976 re- 
cording has worn well in the intervening years. The 
style is mainstream avant-garde jazz, if you will. A 
plus is that the tunes are supplemented by thoughtful 
arrangements. The group features an unusual front- 
line of alto sax, tenor/soprano sax, and French horn. 
Besides the inspired playing of the leader on bass, 
Charles Tyler on alto carries most of the music. The 
mood seems to be melancholy, yet you are left feeling 
satisfied. —Steve Moffic 


“LOISE WHITAKER (Destiny, 301 N. Robertson 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90211) A strong contempo- 
rary pop-soul album in what I call the “Fame” style. 
Whitaker is a solid vocalist with exceptional phrasing, 
striking the proper balance between strength and 
tenderness. Arrangements are lively and danceable, 
rhythm and funk-styled emphasis beats taking prece- 
dence over strings and other sweetening devices. The 
songs, ranging from Mann-Weill to AWB to Ashford- 
Simpson are fairly standard but also pretty good. 
“Don't Turn Your Back On Love,” which deserves to 
be a hit, on and off the dance floor, also comes as a 
12” bonus (?) disco single (club and party versions, 
2oth stronger than the LP version), —JF 


WIPERS “Romeo”/“No Solution” (Trap, PO Box 
42465, Portland, OR 97242) Veteran movers on the 
Portland punk scene. Blistering rock guitar, Suicide 
beat and vocal histrionics. Few American bands can 
sustain the kind of intensity the Wipers thrive on, 
especially if you exclude the new punk bands. —JF 


Y PANTS: Beat It Down (Neutral, dist. by NMDsS) 
First, the most obvious reference which comes to 
mind: Y Pants have a lot in common with Young 
Marble Giants/Marine Girls/recent Raincoats. There, 
I said it. But I didn't say they sound like those 
groups. ..just that they have things in common with 
them. Such as: odd instrumentation, quirky sense of 
humor, and a feminine quality which is hard to 
describe without sounding stupid. . . fairly quiet and 
restrained, but forceful too, occasionally rocking out 
but in a...graceful way (ahem). Anytime you use 
instruments like toy piano and processed ukelele and 
do things like murder Lesley Gore songs (“That's the 
Way Boys Are”) you run the risk of being cute. Y 
Pants are cute, but not too cute. And they use just 
the right amount of sheer noise to keep you interested 
without letting you get too used to it (unlike bands 
like Mars, who often bombard you to the point of 
immunity). And the songs are just the right length. 
Like I said. . .restrained but forceful. Style and grace, 
All that stuff. I like it a lot: —S.P. 


